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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT, FIRST LORD 
OF THE TREASURY, AND CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 

. [With his Portrait.] 

UR readers are not infenlible of the 
difticult aud in fome inftances the 
dangerous ground the biographer has to 
tread, w hot gives a iketch of the talents 
and character of a living perfon. As 
far, however, as the writer's tatk is deli- 
cate or perilous, fo far may it be rendered 
the more ufeful or inftruétive, provided 
the object he would pourtray has atrain- 
eda iuflicient rank to deferve public at- 
tention. Dut the writer who fecls bold, 
by his love of truth and the defire to 
promuly: ite it, cannot forget a hateful 
maxim in a late hoary- heade d chief juft- 
ice, that a libel is not lejs Jo becauje it con- 
tains the truth; way, it went farther---- 
as, the more it was the truth, the greater 
the libel, Now, though this was a maxim in 
an expounder of the law, God torbid it 
thould ever become an axiom or principle 
in the law itfelf: were it fo, the writer of 
the following firi¢tures would unqueftion- 
ably be expofed to much hazard, tince the 
truth of them is out of all queition, Cen- 
fure, however, has not been the leading 
feature of cotemporary biography of thefe 
times: fulfome adulation and undeferved 
praife have been confidered as a more 
profitable fiyle of writing; and a reader 
of any modetty himfelf has been made to 
wonder how fo much exalted encomium 
could be due to men whote celebrity till 
that moment was unheard of. Patriotifin 
is certainly ata low ebb at this time in 
this country ; nay, its very found is un- 


popular, except trom the trumpet of our 


volunteer cavalry, becaufe it may be 
thought to mean independence of mind, 
aiid to fhake the opinion of the public in 
the conduct of our rulers. There is but 
one government in Europe where fuch 
language ought to have any weiglit :-—it is 
that of the papal fiates. Patriotiim is am 
unknown duty there, as celibacy is in 
England, where we live not for ourlelves 
alone, but for our pofterity. Let not our 
motives, therefore, bé miftaken or mifre- 
pretented, becaute we {peak of great mien 
with great freedom. We will avoid ca- 
lumny, and accordingly hope to efcape 
cenfure; and we feel convinced that none 
but the malignant will impute ill intention 
Vox, IL, 


to our unreftrained opinion on the ‘eniite 
and demerits of a firft minifter of ftate. 
William Pitt, fon of the great William 
Pitt, as he was called, afterwards Earl 
of Chatham, was born the 28th of May, 
in the year 1759; and, though his father 
had other children, this was the object of 
his peculiar parental attention, from his 
early difcovering our hero to poffefs thofe 
growing talents for which he had himfelf 
been fo greatly diltinguifhed. The year 
in which our ftatefman was born was ren- 
dered memorable by the’ fuccefs of the 
Britith arms and the Britith flag in every 
quarter of the world, under the admini- 
{tration of his honoured father. As foon 
as he had acquired a fufficient knowledge 
of the claflics, and the elements of the 
h gher walks of literature, he was fent to 
the U niverfity of Cambridge. This was 
preferred by his father to the filter Uni- 
verfity of Oxford, as the latter had long 
been branded with high prerogative prin- 
ciples, with monattic manners, and with 
a predilection for a certain fcholattic mode 
of reafoning by no means adapted to the 
genius of popular eloquence, Cambridge 
appeared to the eyes of this anxious and 
expecting parent, alfo, as a much fuperior 
feminary of learning for his fon, on-ac- 
count of its attachment to the old Whig 
fyitem of politics which he preached and 
practifed, as alfo for its fedulous atten- 
tion to the expanding faculties of youth. 
Mr. William Pitt muft have very early 
fignalized himielt by his elocution and ad- 
dre‘s; for, as foon as he was qualified by 
age, “feveral of the gentlemen of that 
learned body, of which he was a gradu- 
ate, hinted to’ him that, on’ the enfuing 
election, they fhould think bim no im- 
proper perlon to reprefent them in parli- 
ainent: that election, however, threaten- 
ing to be a contefted one, he politely de- 
clined interfering, and was therefore eleét- 
ed for Poole, in Dorfetthire. He took 
his ftand, or rather feat, in parliament 
among that highly refpected band of pa- 
triots who, animated by the enthufiatm of 
public {pirit, and united by the great and 
imminent dangers which threatened the 
country, itruggled fo long and fo magua- 
nimoutly to recover'the fallen credit and 
reftore the expiring vigor of the Britith 
empire. Our young fenator was foon re- 
marked as well for his principles as for 
his eloquence; and the very firit fpeech 
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he delivered arrefted the attention and- 
excited the admiration of his audience tu 
awondertul degree. The houfe was often 
overpowered in liftening to him, by the 
recollection of his immortal father in the 
animated fentiments, bold conceptiuns, 
and conftitutional language, of the fon. 
The talents of this young member did not 
a little contribute to hatten the downfal 
of that adminiftration which had long 
been fupported by fecret influence, and 
which, in proportion to its difmembering 
the empire, had increafed its debt. Ne- 
verthelefs, both fides of the houfe attend- 
ed to him, if not with equal gratilication, 
at leaft with equal admiration of his pow- 
ers. As the people hailed him the fa- 
viour of a finking tiate, he, in return for 
their confidence, entered as warmly into 
their caule and their wilhes, and publick- 
ly declared himfelf the champion of their 
rights. ‘The act which did him the great- 
eft credit was the readinefs and zeal with 
which he moved for a committee of the 
houfe, tu confider or confult on the moft 
proper means of obtaining a more equal 
reprefentation of the people in parliament. 
The propofition was rejected, but it was 
attended with beneficial effects; for it at- 
tracted, and continued to attract, general 
attention for feveral years afterwards, 
In the year 1782 he propofed a fimilar 
but more {pecitic meafure, with no better 
fuccets. In endeavouring tu accomplifh 
this delirable object, he uut only exerted 
himfelf in parliament, but joined thofe of 
its friends out of doors. He afluciated 
himfelf in efpecial manver with the mem- 
bers of the Quintuple Alliance, as it was 
called ; in which number were found Ma- 
jor Cartwright, the Rev. Mr. Wyzil, and 
other choice friends to liberty. His 
Grace the Duke of Richmond was one of 
the number of this club alfo. Upon Ge- 
neral Conway’s motion for ceafing to aét 
offenfively againft America, it was ealy to 
forefee that Lord North could not long 
remain in adminifiration, As fuon, there 
fore, as this expected event happened, 
young Pitt became fuddenly and firangely 
diftant and referved in his carriage and 
behaviour to the great Jeaders of the fuc- 
cefsful oppotition. Tn this intiance Mr. 
Pitt tettified his fagacity and devotion to 
his own intcreft and elevation; for, upon 
drawing up the outlines of a new arrange- 
ment, he was offered to be made a lord of 
the admiralty. Now, though this offer 
was tendered with marks of refpect, and 
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an affurance of future and fpeedy ad- 
vancement, he declined to accept it. The 
Rockingham adminiftrationfucceeded,and 
though the tyftem of politics adopted and 
purfued by that nobleman’s party differed 
but in a trifling degree from thote of the 
father and of the fon, yet our Mr, Pitt 
never acted very cordially with them. 
There were reafons for this. It has been 
faid, that, at the time we are alluding to, 
he was under the political tuition and 
guidance of the then Earl of Shelburne. 
‘Lhere are many reafons to believe that it 
was fo; for the firatagem and intrigues of 
that nobleman, and veteran politician, 
produced their full effect upon the death 
of that noble marquis; and this calamity, 
at that critical period, forms no inconti- 
derable epoch in the political hiftory of 
this country. The many amiable quati- 
ties and princely virtues of that ilufirious 
character, for which he had been long fo 
greatly and fo juftly beloved, rendered his 
lofs the fubject of univertal regret. The 
minifterial arrangements he had made 
were upon a broad and folid batis: but 
when the keyftone of the main arch was 
gone, the fabric tottered, and in a fhort 
time fellto pieces. A conteft between 
Lord Shelburne, the Firit Committioner of 
the Treafury, and Mr. Tur, then Secre- 
tary of State, proved fatal to the whole 
Rockingham party interefit. The conte- 
quence was, the feceflion of Mr, Fox from 
the cabinet ; and this made room for the 
fubject of this tketch to enter it with 
profpects of tclf-gratification. The Earl 
of Shelburne propofed to remedy the ef- 
feéts of this ichifm in his majefty’s coun- 
cils, by giving to Mr, Pitt an oftentible 
place in adminiftration: he was accord- 
mgly,in June 1782, promoted to be chan- 
cellor and under treafurer of the exche- 
quer, and fworn a member of the privy 
council, Since the adminifiration of Lord 
North commenced, in which nobleman’s 
perfow the othces of firft lord of the trea- 
fury and chancellor of the exchequer 
were united, the latter had become of 
much more importance than the former, 
and, in fact, the moft important of any 
under the crown, as its object is the 
finances of the country, involving in that 
account all our numerous refources by 
taxes, duties, &c. &c. A prodigious pa- 
tronage muft neceffarily be connected 
with this office, which has been known to 
provide between fifty and fixty millions 
of money within the year*!!! Various 


* A nobleman and writer of confiderable political knowledge has well obferved, that the in- 
fluence which the difpofal of fuch enormous fums, in the annual expences of the government, 
gives to the minifier, muft of itfelf be dangerous to the conftitution. 
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and vaft emoluments are alfo accumulat- 
ed in thefe olfices, and thefe enormous 
fums were intended to compeniate for the 
great refpontibility fuppofed to be attach- 
ed to them, and the indefatigable labour 
they require. But rejponfibility is be- 
come a word of little fignification in a mi- 
nilter’s vocabulary, fince a bill of indem- 
nity is effected with fuch eafe: and the 
details of otlice are mad¢ out by clerks, 
aud other pertons bred up exprefsly for 
the purpofe, and therefore give very little 
trouble to the perfons at the head of them. 

Like Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pitt be- 
gau his political career at a very early 
aye ; but the latter entered younger into 
office than the former, who in many re- 
ipects might be conlidered the great 
archetype premier, efpecially in the de- 
partment of managing @ houje of commons, 
A chancellor of the exchequer, however, 
at the age of twenty-three, was naturally 
an object of curiofity and fpeculation. 
This was not all; for we had young fe- 
cretaries of liate, young bifhops, and even 
a young {peaker of the houfe of commons. 
Our juvenile minitier of that day refem- 
bled the young Rofcius of the prefent: he 
acted his part well, if he did not feel it. 
The multitude gazed on him as a fuper- 
natural being, capable of working mira- 
cles. No man could enter on the fervice 
of his country with a larger fhare of popu- 


larity: all the predileétion fo juttly enter- 
tained for the tather was now transferred 


to thefon. His youth, which in more fo- 
ber days would kave been an object of 
anxiety, if not of dread, operated as a 
charm in his favour among the entiufi; 
attic, who reprefented it as no impedi- 
ment to his otticial capacity: as if the ta- 
Jents of a fiatefman could be inherited by 
defcent, like an eftate. Witliout a con- 
ception of this nature, we are at a lofs to 
account for the ftrange caprice of the hu- 
man mind in favour of this young man, 
Nay, to fuch an extent was the infatua- 
tion carried, and fuch the nature of the 
hyperbole applied to this political pheno- 
menon in difdaining all reafonable mea- 
jure, that a refpectable gentleman, one 
of the members for Amerfham, uamed 
him, in exultation, the heaven-borr mi- 
nifier. There were thofe, however, of 
greater reflection and penetration, who 
conlidered this proceeding as concerted, 
and scamiiaal the mixed nature of po- 
litical and theatrical: that this tiatefman 
by birth, or rather this idol, had been 
carved out by the fkilful hand of a prac- 
tifed artifi. Be this as it may, there was 
nothing outré in imagining the fon to pof- 


_ing from that cabinet. 
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fefs the genius, the fentiments, and the 
vigor of the father, A profulion of ap- 
plaufe mutt neceflarily be poured out up- 
on every act of fuch a perfon, which was 
likely to be attended with beneficial con- 
fequences to the kingdom. Whatever 
difficulties the nation has fallen into, or 
may fall into, uuder the adminitiration of 
this geutleman, the Earl of Shelburne, 
now Marquis of Lanfdown, is not to be 
blamed for the policy of adviling the king 
to nominate him at that time. He had 
imanifeited a readinefs for butinefs, and 
the finauces of the country were not the 
mott flourithing: genius, addrefs, and his 
art of perfuation, were therefore thought 
neceflary to the prefervation of the ftate, 
Belides, Mr. Fox, at this time, lay under 
a conliderable prejudice, which the uni- 
form correctnels of his conduct finee (ex- 
cept in the affair of the coalition) has, or 
ought to have, removed, The adminj- 
firation we are fpeaking of was not long 
lived, but its tranfactions were tuflicient- 
ly confpicuous, ‘The peace of America 
was one of the works it accomplifhed, and 
is entitled to the approval of every philo- 
fophic man in the kingdom, A great 
thare of that approbation, we believe, is 
due to Mr, Pitt, Ife delivered a mafterly 
apology, in favour of himfelf and col- 
leagues, for the humiliation of the coun- 
try in fubmitting toa meafure which, fome 
few years before, it would have been al- 
mott treafou to anticipate, This peace, 
however, was ftamped with the epithet of 
inglorious (and it could not be otherwile) 
by the adiinifiration which fucceeded 
the one we are {peaking of; and though 
the whole cabiuct had to encounter tirong 
marks of dilapprobation, yet our young 
chancellor of the exchequer was general- 
ly excepted from the reft, as being more 
worthy than his coadjutors. The eclat 
of his character followed him in his retir- 
He was not out 
ot office a great while ; but his promotion 
again to power was one of thofe dark and 
fecret evolutions in politics, of which the 
ordinary minds of honett men can form 
no opinion, The India Bills were the 
field of battle over which the political 
firength of two of the greateft champions in 
politics that ever adorned any country 
conteuded for viétory :---it fell to the thare 
of Mr. Pitt. The one bill brought in by 
ano lefs illuftrious commoner, and iti!l 
more revered. by his country, was oppoted 
and contrafted by that of Mr, Pitt, which 
followed it; the latter as being more in 
favour of the rights and influence of the 
crown, and the former of thole of the 
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people. To entertain a jult conception 
of the powerful operation of thefe two fa- 
mous bills on the mind of a certain great 
perfonage, it muft be recollected that, 
about this time, a {tart or burtt of tree- 
dom had diffufed ittlf over Europe. ‘The 
American revolution had been contem- 
plated at a diftance from the Ypot where 
it had been effected. Philofophers and 
foldiers of France had been fpectators of 
its progrefs, and had returned to their 
country with accounts of the practical 
means by which it was attained. It was 
impoffible for a man of an enlarged intel- 
lect, of a retrofpective eye, and a capa- 
City to judge of what may be the probable 
effect of a given caufe, not to yield in 
fome degree tu the growth and power of 
public opinion, Mr. Fox did this: he 
was defirous of throwing fomething into 
the fcale of the people, to preferve the 
due libration of power, aud obviate the 
hazard and danger of the beam itfelf be- 
ing broken by a violent commotion for 
preponderance. This is the true, the 
undilguifed, ftate of the cafe, as it would 
appear, if the veil of apology on the one 
fide, and the matk of difguite or flattery 
on the other, were to be com; letely ic- 
moved from the object of difpute. This 


fhort detcription of the cafe will be fufti- 
cient to account for Mr. Fox’s bill pafling 


the Houtfe of Commons, and then thrown 
out of the Lords; and tor Mr, Pitt’s af- 
terwards being carried through both with 
ahigh band. It will be for time, the 
defi, the fureft commentary upon man’s 
actions, to fhew which man of the two 
pofletied the mott perfpicacious judgment ; 
and whether the experience of Mr. Fox 
or of Mr. Pitt was beit entitled to our 
confideration, Mr, Pitt has been greet- 
ed, in fong, as “ the pilot who weathered 
the fiorm ;” but that he has conducted us 
through the danger of it, no man can 
fafely afhirm, He has manfully ttood to 
the helm, it is true, and, with a kind of 
herculean firength of arm, has defended 
the bark from infidious and fudden af- 
faults; yet the vefiel is fiill at fea, and is 
farther trom the fight of land ;---at a great- 
er diliance from the defired port than ever, 

From this tranfient view of the fiate of 
things as they may be aifu¢ted by the 
power and talents of thefe two great men, 
it ‘becomes a mott ferious coufideration 
with the fenfible people of this country, 
how far the one, who, watching the progrets 
of opinion from the extention of know- 
ledge and intellect, admits fich changes 
into his councils and calculations, and 


draws his refults accordingly, whether 
they may or may not be followed with 
immediate gratitication; how far, it is 
aiked, is fucha an, with a great, pro- 
{pective, and permanent intereti in the 
welfare of his country, entitled to be 
placed on a level of rank and contidence 
with the other, who, leis extending his 
views, and calculating lets upon thote re- 
mote yet not lefs certam dangers, puts 
the whole upon a peri! of bis own feek- 
ing, the increafe of which is obvious to 
every cye, while the means of its re- 
moval are out of the reach of almoft every 
underfianding? The wheels on which 
the government of this country is carried’ 
are nuw become fo niultiplied, that 
fearcely any head and hand but thofe of 
the bold (the great, if you pleafe) macha- 
nifie, who improved upon the old ones, 
can guide them, ‘There are tew, we bave 
reafon to belicve, except among the mott 
ignorant or the moft daring, who would 
willingly undertake the direciion of to 
compicx a machinery. Mr, Pitt’s fitua- 
tion, therefore, is more eminent than cne 
viable. 

Bat, whatever may be the count: nance 
Mr. Pitt der.ves froma certain quarter, 
or the majorities he poflefies in the Houfe 
of Peers, it is not natural that he fhould 
be refpceted by the Houte of Connmons : 
he re-entered office in the moft open defi- 
ance of their opinions and their authori- 
ty: he may, therefore, be a minitter of 
the crown, but he cannot be called the 
man of the people, 

We have no prejudice againft this ex- 
traordinary character; we have no pre- 
poflefions in favour of his antagomit: we 
fay of him what we faid of Lord Sid- 
mouth when in his fituation,---we with for 
that which we fear cannot be obtained, 
The fum total of Mr. Pitt’s political me- 
rits and demerits as a minifier have been 
concilcly fiated by his great rival m thefe 
few words; that “he isa minifier who 
has laid more burdens on the people of 
England, and abridged them of more li- 
Lerty, than any one of his predeceflors.” 

We will now fpeak of the talent which 
exciulively pertains to the management 
of the affairs of the Heute of Commons. 
His eloquence is, undoubtedly, of the firft 
rate order. It is difficult to conceive that 
the Vhilippics of Demofihencs, or the 
Orations of Cicero, could bave exceeded 
fome of his fpeeches. They have been 
litiened to for hours by critics who were 
unable to exchange an epithet for the bet- 
ter. In this refpcét we cannot but think 
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he has the advantage of his competitor, 
efpecially if oratory is to be judged of 
by Its power to perjuade: yet take away 
certain auxiliary confiderations, it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Fox’s oratory would be 
thought mofi found; Mr, Pitt’s mott inti- 
nuatung, Of Mr. Pitt it dhouid teem, that 
all the powers of nature united to give 
him a perfect utteraace. In him it ape 
pears in pe rfection; but it appears to be 
his only perfection : while in Mr. Fox it 
is the means of thewing that the fpet iker 
polleiies numerous other, Mr, Pitt has 
railed his own character by his eloquence, 
but he has not exalted that of his coun- 
try. Mr. Fox never {poke but his coun- 
try derived fome benetit from bis dit 


courfe, though his own fortune might be * 


marred by it. Nothing can be more ta- 
tal tu a nation than an implicit adoration 
of the rhetoric of a fpeaker: that of Mr, 
Pitt has much more prev vailed than the 
logic of Mr. Fox. A courtly lpleudor bas 
decorated the language of the former, 
while unadorned reaton alone has kept 
company with the fentiments of the lat- 
ter, ‘Thefe are not the times for men of 
Mr. Fox’s difpofition to be liltened to. 
The wife man will tcarcely venture to in- 
clude the intereft of the people by name 
in the interett of the itate. The feuti- 
ments of releatment and fyinps uthy take 
In the Jatt ten or 


their turns to prevail, 

twelve years we have witnetled furprifing 
changes of this kind, 

But to return to the fubject of Mr. Pitt 


asa public fpeaker. We are in no fear 
o: contradiction, if we fay tuat his elo- 
quence no longer pofleiiles its former 
charms, The people of England feem to 
fay, 

*¢ Satis eloquentiz, fapientia partum.” 
Although Mr, Pitt’s dittion is pure and 
clathcal, his ideas clearly expretled, and 
free from the leatt embarratiment, his 
remarks always pertinent, and touch the 
point in debate with preciiion and ele- 
gance, aud, above all, his periods un- 
commonly round and fonorous, yet his 
reafoning on the whole fubject matter 1s 
found rather to captivate the fancy, and 
to entangle rather than enlighten the un- 
derfiandmg. Ina word, it appears fome- 
times as if he trifled with the judgmeut 
of his auditors, and fignitied that they 
could not do better than wholly conlide 
in his. ‘To this aud other more weighty 
contiderations mutt we afcribe that abate- 
meut of admiration when he is on his 
legs, rather than to the drawback of a 
eertaimt unamiable and growing fattidi- 
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ous carriage towards his equals, and efpe- 
cially towards his interiors; a conduct 
the more oifentive, as it is now difcovered 
that he can be obiequious to thofe above 
him. Mr. Pitt cannot be faid altogether 
to want dignity of perion; yet there is a 
repellent tuffuefs in his addrets highly un- 
becoming, He las a mufical voice, and, 
while fpeakiug, has fome of the actions of 
a performer on an intirument. He has a 
uniforn movewent of hishead, and beats 
time with his hands, which by no means 
conter a grace on his perion, as they are 
out of proportion long, and his elbows 
firikingly prominent. Such is the man to 
whole conduct is committed the precious 
truft of Great Britain’s profperity. 

The ttake pow at hazard is immenfely 
great, and the people of England cannot 
be too obiervant of him whole hand holds 
the die. [tis no lels in its importance, 
thau whether we thall rife out of an ardue 
ous contelt with a ruined fortune and ful- 
lied character, or prove, by the wiidom 
of our meafures aud the vigor of their 
execution, that it in vain for our ex- 
ternal euemies to endeavour to batten the 
decadence ef an empire which, perhaps, 
a not yet attuned its acme of glory. 

Mr. Pitt our all is entruited; and, 
Ww rte it was with or againit the public 
opinion that it thould be fo, he tiands 
equally refpoulible at the bar of the pub- 
lic; not merely for the honefty of bis in- 
tentions, but for the fuccefs of his mea- 
fures. 

The following is the opinion of a very 
intelligent writer concerning this political 
meteor, when he firft dazzled the public 
eye. 

“ As Mr. Pitt has rifen in your opinion, 
he has proportionably fuak in mine, [ 
pronounced, from his firit fpeeches 1 ever 
law, that he would never be a great man, 
They exhibited the precaution, the preci- 
tion, the coldnets of a gray-haired orator; 
unatteaded by the bold luxuriances, the 
bright-eyed fancy, the geucral character- 
iftics of youthful genius. Befides, that 
ablurd Yiatelinefs of inanners which will 
command relpect, but never gain love ; 
thole fymptoms of an immoderate felf- 
opinion vitibie in his exterior ever fince I 
knew him, his fondnets for courtly ho- 
hours, are properties incompatible with 
atruly great and amiable mind, For my: 
part, it leems tu me highly difgraceful that 
fo young and inexperienced a man thould 
direct a vation, and monopolife its tirtt 
offices, to the exclulion of more veuera- 
ble and able characters.” 
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One part of the nation cannot fail to 
difcern a great fhrewdnefs in the cha- 
racter of, aud- prediction concerning, the 
prefent minifier. His friends cannot de- 
ny that his perfonal feelings, which are 
weakneffes in a miuilier, have involved 
his country in unco:nmon difficulty. His 


implacable hatred to the I'rench he inhe- 
rits from his father; but it may be faid of 
him, 


*¢ Sequiturque patrem non poffibus equis,”’ 
for his father did not fo much abujé the 
French as he beat them. 

Mr. Pitt’s friends have endeavoured to 
do away the unfavourable impretlion his 
rigorous conduct has made ov the impar- 
tial part of the community, by thote ob- 
noxious bills commonly called the gagging 
aéis: this they do by. appealiag to the 
tranquillity which has tucceedc them, 
forgetting what Tacitus fays on this ecca- 
fion : 

** Solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant.” 


A fhort time ago the nation was grati- 
fied with the bope, that the man whofe 
talents we have compared or oppofed to 
thote of Mr, Pitt might have been made 
his coadjutor. Were fucha meature at- 
tainable, what advantaves migh: not Eng- 
Jand have reaped by the union of fuch 
rare talents in the common caute! No! 
like Lentudus in the ticld, Mr. Pitt would 
be imperator in the fevate. Thefe men are 
of qualities fo differcut, that they are ne- 
ver likely to affociate, even in common 
life. The one hasa.gencrous fpirit and 
fympathifing heart; can feel for the dif- 
trefles, and allow for the infirmities, of 
human nature. The other is cold and 
uncommilerating ; always more ready to 
punifh t' an to escute a fault. 

Among all thofe who admire him, no 
one was ever beard to fay they loved him. 
It was the rigorous and wanton exercife 
of power in the commencement of the 
late feditious commotions that made fo 
many men defperate, It is not denied, 
that liberty abufed makes men infolent; 
but the pernicious etfects of his unnecef- 
fary fevere ditcipline will be felt for a 
long ti:ne, and, perhaps, never be for- 
gotten, There is little room to doubt, 
that, in the burft of the French revolu- 
tion, the franknefs of Mr. Fox might have 
expofed him to the danger of being de- 
nounced as a Cataline ; in which cate, a 
Cicero to accuie. him was not far otf. 
But would our modern Tully, like the 
Roman, have had w pillar and infeription 
to record the deed? Would he, on that 
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occafion, have been.called the faviour of 
his country? 

Mr. Pitt is not married, and is faid to 
be indifferent to the charms of the fex. 
It might be an objection in the minds of 
any other foyereign than the pope, that 
his prime miniiter has only a collateral 
intereft in the welfare of the fate he go- 
verns. His views are more perfonal, whe- 
ther of ambition or of revenge. He is 
inore difpofed to ritk all in the obtain- 
ment of any one object he aims at. His 
courage on this occafion is <on{picuous : 
he is willing to identify himfelf with the 
country he rules over, and feems deter- 
mined to retiore an evaneicent order of 
things in Europe, at the hazard of the ex- 
tinction of our own independence. 

In the tyttem of defence which has been 
adopted in contequence of the threats of 
the enemy, Mr. Pitt, in common with the 
other minifters who fet it up, deferves 
well of the country: bis ability, however, 
to fave us from new dangers, muit greatly 
depend upon his confideration with fur- 
rounding fiatcs. The defence or protec- 
tion of our foreign poftefiions will always 
be difficult without alliances. An accet- 
fion of abtiity in the eabinet could not fail 
to facilitate this important detideratum. 
Mr. Pitt has eredit for talent at home, for 
the talent of railing money, fo necelfary 
while every hand is allowed to dip into 
the public purte. Mr, Fox has til great- 
er credit abroad tor tincerity aud tolid un- 
derfianding in the relative connection one 
cabinet ought from. pol cy to enter into 
with another, If Mr, Patt is the greateit 
oratur, Mr. Fox is the ablett ttatefinan. 
He would relitt effectually, if not abfo- 
lutely vanquith, our enemy; not by the 
fword, but by philofophy. ‘This 1s the 
real weapon he would wield with effect, 
while with our advertary it is the pretead- 
ed one he makes ute of. 

The natural or acquired acerbity of our 
prefent minifter’s temper provokes addi- 
tional bottility, and urges to new ex- 
pedients for annoying and injuring us. 
The fyitem of Mr, Pitt is grand, but de- 
fiructive :---our very triumplis weaken us, 
The catualties and wear and tear of our 
glorious navy mutt -finally exhault us, 
though we fhould effectually block up 
every fhip of the enemy in his own bar- 
bours, 

Let us, then, duly, and in time, confi- 
der whether we are likely to find m the 
talents (fplendid, no doubt) of Mr. Pitt, 
the means of reftoring the empire to fafe- 
ty and profperity, If it is thought not, 
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there are cunflitutional ways of exprefling 
the doubt, and obviating its evil tendency. 

Mr, Pitt’s talents, no doubt, have made 
him enemies ; for it isin man to envy that 
which is above his reach, But there are 
dangers attending his continuance in 
power. Ile is tenacious of office, aud he 
has left thofe allies in ill humour whoin 
he engaged with ardor, If Mr. Pitt has 
been compared to Cicero for one of his 
talents, he may be compared to him, al- 
to, for one of hits maxims, thewn in the 
advice that Roman gave to his friend ; 
which was, to keep on good terms with 
the farmers of the revenue, or, in other 
words, with the loan-jobbers; and not, 
as Quintus Scevola did, make them his 
euemies. To oblige and favour this clats 
of men, Mr, Pitt has not only agreed to 
a fpecies of national bankruptcy, but he 
has allowed them to efiablith a fyliem of 
paper currency to au ualimited extent; a 
ivftem which cannot fail to cnhance mure 


and more the price of every neck Wary of 


life, fo that foreign fhips arriving in our 
ports will be utterly unable to v.ctual 
from our markets. 

To conclude a brief fketch of this ex- 
traordinary character, on whofe miniltry 
volumes might be written with intereti, 
we think he may be entitled to the epithet 
great, though be is not the Magnus pollo, 
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at this time, of Britith patriots. One in- 
fiance of greatneis of character was thewn 
by him while the fierce republicans in the 
National Convention of France were de- 
nouncing him to the world as an enemy 
to the human race, and the reformers in 
England were protcribing him to their 
countrymen as a defiroyer of the Britiih 
conititution: no fear of danger (which 
upon fome occations has been known to 
influence the firongeft minds) could pre- 
vail on hin to relax his rigour, or go out 
of his courfe, 

IIc has given no opportunities to his ene- 
mies to charge him with weaknefles of any 
kind, either as a man or a minifter, He 
appears to have no levities of difpotition. 
He governs himfelf by general maxims, 
from which, it thould feem, that neither 
friend nor foe can make him deviate in 
the {malleit degree. He has never been 
heard in his whole life to fpeak of any man 
as of a warm friend. He has no objec- 
tion to making the fortune of all thofe 
men who will dupport him, but he never 
feems defirous to favour the credit er dig- 
uity of thote who have ftood by him from 
his outfet in life. Mr, Addington’s pro- 
motion does not, in the finallett degree, 
invalidate this affertion. Lord Sidmouth 
is indebted to another quarter for his 
peerage, ' 


ee 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


IMPARTIAL REMARKS ON MR.GOD- 
WIN’S ENQUIRER. 
[Concluded from page 12.] 

PT CIE fixteenth effay contains a li- 

beral and judicious caution a- 
gainti the peevithnefs of old age, and 
an amiable detence of the indifcretions 
of youth.—Effay 1, Part 2, is a fair 


eltimate of the different conditions of: 


riches and poverty.—Eflay 2, on Ava- 
rice and Profufion, is an ingenious de- 
fence of a dangerous paradox, tending 
to promote that tiate of cultivated 
equality which is one of the f{plendid 
illufions of the author’s philofophy. 
Mutual co-operation, fo far from be- 
ing an evil of fociety, is one of its 
greateft bleffings ; for, without a fenfe 
of mutual dependence, men would 
foon degenerate into a ftate of favage 
feltithnels, which is hoftile both to arts 
and humanity. Mr. Gedwin fees no 


medium between a ftate of enormous 
inequality and that ftate in which he 
fuppofes all thould be equal in their 
leiture, in their labour, and their pof- 
fetlions ; his ideas on unlimited popu- 
lation have been proved to be detirucs 
tive of all they meant to eftablih; and 
his cultivated equality would feon pro- 
duce uncultivated barbarifm ; for man 
cannot live folely for himfelf without 
becoming a favage: that independence 
and individuality, which he fo highly 
praifes, are neither the characteriltics 
of intelleétual nor of political exift- 
ence; for we are indebted to each 
other for the treafures of the ‘mind, 
as well as for the prefervation of our 
political and moral advantages. Mr. 
Godwin’s fpeculations on this fubject 
are deftruétive both of arts and mo- 
rality. The Effay on Beggars is mark- 
ed throughout with that ftrong difcri- 
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minating wifdom for which the writ- 
ings of Mr. Godwin are fo eminently 
remarkable, when his mind is un- 
clouded by paradoxical theory, The 
Efiay on Servants may be confidered 
as a relapfe into his old error of equa- 
lity, and contains both falfe reafouing 
and an unfair ftatement of faéts; but 
it is my intention to combat fome of 
its aflertions, more atlength, in ano- 
ther place: I will, therefore, wave the 
fubject for the prefent. The Efiay 
on Trades and Protefions contains a 
gloomy picture of fociety; but hap- 
pily it is much overcharged ; or every 
honeft man, who bas a family, might 
fit down in defpondency, and confider 
them condemned either to beggary or 
villainy. ‘The evils attending trade, 
Jaw, and phy fie. are by no means 
fairly ftated. The author 
from the abufe of thefe employments, 
that they are all radically vicions, 
than which nothing can be more un- 
fair; for they sre every one capable 
of producing the mott extenfive good 
to mankind, and cannot be difpenfed 
with in any ftate of fociety wherein 
mutual co-operation is required. The 
fame, however, cannot be faid of the 
other three, divinity. navy, and army; 
for they are by no means effentially 
conneéted ‘with the exiltence of fo- 
ciety, but are, in themfelves,.abufes, 
which it requires only time and infor- 
mation to correct or remove. The Ef- 
fay on Self-denial contains a fair ba- 
Jance between the pleafures of reafon 
and thofe of fente, and thews bow far 
each ought to be indulged. The Effay 
on Perfonal Reputation is replete with 
that ftrength and firmnels of mind 
for which the writings of Mr, God- 
win are fo eminently diftinguifhed : it 
is impoflible for any man to read the 
beft parts of them without feeling bim- 
felf invigorated, and his motives to 
a@ion tirengthened and improved, 
The Effay on Potthumous Faine, were 
ita fair ftatement of the cafe, would 
contain a deprefling diffuative from all 
attempts to be well fpoken of by pol- 
terity: but the author has felected, 
as ulual, a few partial objections, and 


aurcues, 
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eiven them fufficient weight, in his ef- 
timation, to difcredit the whole mat- 
ter. Is the reputation of Pope or 
Boileau the lefs becaufe fome men 
have doubted whether they were 
poets ? Ilave Virgil and Horace no 
beauties becaufe they are not com- 
prehvended by the vulgar? And is the 
reputation of Shakefpeare deftroyed 
becaufe it lias every day to go thro?’ 
a new ordeal ? Such trifling cavils are 
beneath the dignity of a great mind 
which difdains mifreprefentation and 
mis-ftatement. The Effay on Differ- 
ence of Opinion fhould, every line of 
it, be written in letters of gold, as 
containing the only true means of dif- 
cerning truth, and avoiding all bi- 
gotry, heat, and animolity. The Ef 
jay on Politenefs gives the truett view 
of the fubjeét, and is of more real uti- 
lity than all the flimfy pages of Chef- 
terfield. The Effay on Learning ought 
to be ftudied by every man who feels 
himfelf difpofed to deery learning un- 
der the name of pedantry, and it will 
convince him how litde any man can 
acquire without fiudy. The Effay on 
Englith Style contains much of that 
originality of thinking which pierces 
to the bottom of a fubject, and afcer- 
tains its true ground and refting-place, 
There is nothing in Mr. Godwin that 
is flimfy, fuperficial, or common- 
place. Notwithftanding his general 
ideas of ftyle are excellent, yet nei- 
ther his own example, nor thole he 
gives trom other authors, are always 
correct; fo much eafier is it for a great 
mind to fee a thing in grofs, than to 
fucceed in the deta] of particular 
parts, which are often too minute to 
be, at firft fight, perceived —The re- 
marks here offered may, perhaps, tend 
to place the Enguirer of Mr. Godwin 
in its true light, and caufe its utility 
to be duly eftimated. Should they 
have that effect, my intention will be 
completely fulfilled; for I have no- 
thing more at heart than the advance- 
ment of truth and the difperfion of 
prejudice. 
Morpeth, Jan. 9, 1805. 
ee 


W. B. 
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DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS ON 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD AND HIS 
BIOGRAPUERS, 

LETTER If, 
ony ya Dirscey oeCousoba. 
Evrir. Atcest. 

To the Editor of the Unirerfal Mag. 

SiR, 

AN impartial obferver will be ob- 
liged to confefs that, if the real evils 
of men of genius be not greater than 
thofe of others, yet the fenfe of them 
is commonly more acute, The fame 
delicacy of feeling, which renders 
them particularly fufceptible of intel- 
le@tual beauty, makes them feel more 
fenfibly the common difirefles of hu- 
man life. With refpect to Mr. Wake- 
field, there perhaps never was a man 
whofe fenfibilities were more trem- 
blingly alive to the virulence of ma- 
lice and the malignity of reproach ; 
who could lefs endure to fee his writ- 
ings affailed, as they almoft invaria- 
bly were, by the rude and unrelenting 
feverity of contemporary critics ; or 
who was more folicitous of obtaining 
for thofe writings the commendation 
and applaufe of congenial fpirits in 
the literary world. We find him com- 
plaining in his Memoirs of the forry 
and unprofitable adventures of thofe 
works, which, previous to that early 
period of his life, he had given to the 
public, and fuppofes they were check- 
ed and confined in their circulation 
by the taunts, and difapprobation, and 
fevere animadverfions of the Review- 
ers: and certain it is, that the impe- 
rious and diétatorial ftyle of Mr. 
Wakefield was little calculated to 
enfure the favour of thefe gentlemen, 
who affume for themfelves a defpotifm 
over the republic of letters, and who 
confequently couid endure ‘ no bro- 
ther near their throne,” daring, with 
fearlefs magnanimity, to offer and to 
exercife his own predominantopinions, 
and on whom oppofition had no other 
effect than to heighten his ardor, and 
irritate his vehemence. I have felt 
chagrined and indignant at the coarfe, 
the contemptuous, and, to a man of 
his acute fenfibilities, the favage treats 
Vou. Ill. 
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ment he has almoft uniformly met 
with from the conduétors of the Bri- 
tifh Critic, and from the author of 
that juftly celebrated, but fingularly 
pote. publication, the Purfuits of 
iterature; although he might fome- 
what have foothed the mortifications 
of his mind by recolleéting, that in 
the latter work he was arraigned in 
the company of men, whofe condem- 
nation confers difgrace only on the 
condemher---in the company of Bishop 
Hlorfley, Dr. Parr, and that moft ami- 
able and accomplifhed fcholar Di. 
Jofeph Warton, of Winchefier, 
The warmeft admirers of Mr. 
Wakefield, however, muft regret that 
there fhould be fo many traces of 
fiubborn independence over all autho- 
rity, of irritability, and fometimes 
even of impetuous pertinacity, and 
caultic language, difcoverable in his 
writings; but, Sir, Ariftotle has in- 
formed us that ousyarauyes ragenct- 
aorines nas aAn!'stixog: ** A man of a 
great foul is a free {peaker, and a lover 
of truth ;” and allow me to plead, as 
fome farther mitigation and apology, 
that the infolence and refentment of 
which he has been accufed were not 
eafily to be avoided by a great mind, 
corroded and gangrened by perpetual 
hardfhips, and not unfrequently con- 
firained to return the fpurns of con- 
tempt, and to reprefs the pride of 
profperity in her triumphs over indi- 
gent merit; and vanity may furely 
be pardoned in him to whom life af- 
forded no other comforts than barren 
praifes, and the confcioufnels of de- 
ferving them, Often .and ardently 
have I wifhed that he had praétifed 
the duties of felf-correétion and for- 
bearance, in imitation of the fingular 
example of a late illuftrious prelate: 
“Cum enim a natura indoles illi effet 
prefervida, et ingenii vivida vis, et 
acris et juvenilis ardor, et offenfionum 
Jenfus irritabilis, vir prudens rerum- 
que gnarus et decori confcius, mutato 
jam yite colore, probe intellexit quam 
arduum fibi certamen erat ineundum, 
Itaque miles chriftianus cum faétus 
efict ipfe fibi ultro bellum indixit, af- 
O 








fectus refranavit omnes, et difcipline 
feveriorisnormam fibi preftitit inviola- 
bilem.” See John Burton’s Letter on 
Archbifhop Secker, in his Opufcula, 
page 188. 

Yet, although this highly meritori- 
ous commendation cannot be conceded 
‘to him, I am difpofed to think that 
his enemies have greatly overcharged 
the irritable and overbearing propen- 
fity ofhis temper; for,“ Mr. Wakefield,” 
fays his benevolent and moft learned 
friend, ‘‘ when treated with the refpeé 
due to his talents and attainments, 
was patient under oppofition, was 
grateful for information, and would 
honeftly abandon fome of thofe opi- 
nions and conjedtures which, previous 
to our difcuffions, he had believed to 
be well founded.” See Parr’s Letter, 
in the 2d vol. of the Memoirs, page 
437. Nor let this praife from fuch 
high and unqueftionable authority 
be triflingly eftimated. Great is the 
praife which belongs to men who, aét- 
ing under the impul.t: of upright in- 
tentions, are fortunate enough to em- 
brace at firft the proper courfe: yet 
greater praife is due to thofe, who, 
influenced by motives equally pure, 
but unconfcioufly miftaking the direc- 
tion in which they ought to have pro- 
ceeded, have the underftanding to 
difcern and the magnanimity to cor- 
rect their error, and who do not hefi- 
tate to avow that, by having endea- 
voured to keep their minds ftill open 
to argument and conviction, they have 
difcovered that they were lefs wife 
yefterday than they are to-day. 

With refpeét to the critical labours 
of Mr. Wakefield, it cannot be difflem- 
bled that his conjeétural emendations 
of claflical authors are made with too 
little referve, and that he has ob- 
truded his remarks, and enforced his 
corrections, without tendernefs or 
awe: moreover, he has been accufed 
of the moft arrogant eagernefs to efta- 
blith his.own fuperiority, and of tri- 
wmphing over every difcovery of fail- 
wre in the efforts of other {cholars; 
but let it be remembered, that on 
thefe occafions he was often a¢ting on 
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the defenfive; that it was frequently 
his hard fate to be obliged to repel un- 
kindnefs and brutality; and that foft- 
nefs, diffidence, and moderation, will 
fometimes be miftgken for imbecility 
and deje@tion. ‘“ Criticifm,” fays 
Johnfon, Rambler, No. 3, “ is the 
eldeft daughter of labour and of 
truth ;” but Mr. Wakefield, 1 think, 
wanted the patient perfeverance, the 
ferutinizing feverity, and the “ cla- 
borata animi contentio” (fee Bur- 
ton’s Opufcula), neceflary for complete 
fulfilment in this arduous enterprize of 
literature. His reading was much too 
diverfified and irregular, and the tafks 
to which he applied himfelf too mul- 
tifarious for the fuccefsful accomplifh- 
ment of an individual mind. I will 
venture to apply to him, becaufe I 
think the parallel very exact, the cha- 
racter of that eminent fcholar, Jacob 
Reifke, as it is drawn by the learned 
Wyttenbach : “ Semper actuofus ex 
alio in aliud involabat, ejufdem operis 
diu perfequendi fatietatem fugiens, 
At valebat memoria bonitate, infinit& 
lectione, Grace lingue fcientid, ufu 
colleéa illa, non ad rationem confor- 
mata; valebat ingenii velocitate et 
acumine, fubito movebatur, impetu 
ferebatur ; cumque ita incitatus om- 
nes locos de quibus dubitaret emen- 
dando attingeret, in plerifque a pro- 
pofito aberrabat, alios probabiliter 
tractabat, nonnullos penitus complec- 
tebatur, et certiffim4 reftituebat con- 
jeQura qua plane divinitus oblata 
videretur.” See Pref. ad Plutarchi 
Moralia, page75. 

I have already obferved, that no 
one derived a more fincere and honett 
exultation from the fuffrages of other 
fcholars, or a more poignant mortifi- 
cation from their difparagement and 
Gégleé&t, than Gilbert Wakefield. His 
honourable pride muft have been emi- 
nently gratified by the atteftations of 
praife which he received from critics 
on the continent—from Jacobs, from 
Shutz, from Heyne, and from Her- 
man; and the benevolent mind of 
Dr. Parr omitted no opportunity of 
paying a tribute to his virtues and eru- 

































































dition. We find a moft eloquent and 
handfome eulogium upon him from 
the pen of that celebrated man, in the 
famous review of Dr. Combe’s vario- 
rum edition of Horace; fee the Bri- 
tifh Critic, vol. iii, page 123. And 
the name of Wakefield is mentioned 
with a highly complimentary appen- 
dage, in the elaborate notes of his Spi- 
tal Sermon, page 109. I cannot but la- 
ment that he was not fortunate enough 
to gain any fatisfactory acknowledg- 
ment of his merits from a man of whofe 
unrivalled talents he had uniformly 
fpoken, ir common with every other 
man of literature, in terms of moft 
unqualified praife, whofe favour and 
fuffrage he ardently burned to propi- 


tiate, but who, as Mr. Wakefield very 


feelingly tells us on the occafion, 
“ Datam occafionem,” fays he, ‘‘ mei 
cohoneftandi non modo non arripuerit, 
neque id fuiflem queftus, fed tali ne- 
gligentia praterierit, qualis haud in- 
nuat obfcuré, verum contra palam 
promulget, legentibus univerfis, mea 
in fiteras Graecas merita nullius effe 
prorfus pretii; et memet infuper in- 
dignum utique, qui doétrine ceelibus 
infcribar.” See Wakefield’s Diatribe 
extemporalis in Eurip. Hecubam a 
Porfono editam. 

Notwithftanding, however, this ap- 
peal to the gratitude of Mr. Porfon, 
I am not aware of any retributive ac- 
knowledgment having been made by 
that gentleman to Mr. Wakefield. 
Certain it is, that the Oreftes, the 
Pheeniffe, and the Medea of Euri- 
pedes, were edited in fucceffive rota- 
tion, aud no comment of any fort or 
defcription throughout is to be found 
upon the critical ftri€tures of the Di- 
atribe: yet, in a note upon the laft- 
mentioned play, I think, there is a 
pointed allufion made to Mr. W., 
though conveyed in an apparently ge- 
neral rebuke upon thofe fcholars who 
omitted and difregarded accentual 
marks in writing Greek: “ Video 
enim a nonoullis,” fays the editor, 
‘‘ optimis quidem illis, fed nec fatis 
eruditis, et paullo viacundieribus viris 
omnem accentuum rationem defpicatu 
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haberi,” &c, See the firft note on 
Porfon’s ed. of the Medea. 

I have often regretted the intempe- 
rate and indifcreet irafcibility with 
which thefe hafty and acrimonious ine 
vectives againft the Hecuba were com- 
pofed, becaufe I am well afflured that 
the acute fenfibilities of the author 
muft have been intimately affected 
not only by the contemptugus filence 
vf Porfon, but by the cauftic and un- 
relenting feverity with which the 
were examined by a powerful fcholar 
in the Monthly Review, who brought 
down the weight of his abilities againft 
Wakefield, and laboured moft ftrenu- 
oufly, and, it may be added, moft fuc- 
cefsfully, to fubftantiate the folid and 
unfhaken excellencies of the Greek 
profefior’s edition of Euripides, - See 
the Monthly Review for January 1799, 
and feveral fucceeding numbers.—It 
is a pity, indeed, that Wakefield did 
not apply himfelf to one particular 
department of ftudy, inftead of rang- 
ing with fuch hafty freedom over the 
vaft field of literature: his fagacity 
and acquirements fo engaged, would 
have fecured to him the unqualified 
approbation of all his contemporaries ; 
and to be pre-eminent in one fcienee 
is furely fufficient for the ambition of 
one man. But, in addition to criti- 
cifm of the moft elaborate kind, Mr. 
W. fometimes turned his attention to, 
and, publifhed alternately works on, 
fubjects of politics and religion, I 
do not mean to hint, in the flighteft 
degree, that he was a fuperficialitt, or 
that he was deftitute, in treating on 
thefe topics, of that ability and in- 
formation which might enfure the re- 
gard of the public; but I am of opi- 
nion, that his mind was too much 
diftra@ed by the variety of his em- 
ployments, and that he would have 
gone down to pofterity with a name of 
greater celebrity, had he directed the 
full force of his talents, and the whole 
fcope of his attention, to the purfuit 
of a particular fcience. When fa- 
tigued with illuftrating the works of 
antient authors, the verfatility of his 
mind found an agreeable relaxation in 
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taking up the modern claffics ; and he 
has certainly executed this part of his 
Jabours ina very pleafing and fatisfac- 
tory manner. His favourite mode of 
jlluftration feems to have confifted in 
bringing, together paffages from the 
works of various authors, both antient 
and modern, of fignification and 
Leauty fimjlar to any particular paf- 
fage in the author before him ; a mode, 
indeed, purfued with the moft elegant 
and refined tafte by Jortin, in his 
Obfervations on Milton and Spenfer; 
and which Mr. W. was eminently well 
qualified to accomplifh, from the ex- 
traordinary retentivenefs of his me- 
mory. But it is apparent that he 
came to thefe purfuits with an exqui- 
fite relith, moft certainly, for the 
beauties, and a correct appreciation 
of the general merits, of his author, 
yet poffeffed of fo much confidence in 
his own acquirements, as to think no 
immediate and elaborate ftudy of a 
writer’s works neceflary, previous to 
the publication of an edition of them. 
Itis a fingular faé, that he thould 
have ventured to edite Pope, without 
being acquainted with the extent of 


his poetical works; and I am not 
aware that the circumftance which 
eftablithes the truth of it has been 
obferved by any critic, gager and im- 
patient as that crabbed fraternity 
ufually were, to defcry the errors of 
Mr. Wakefield’s judgment, and the 


deficiencies of his head. You will 
find, Sir, in the firft and the only yo- 
lume*of the Twickenham Bard that 


he publifhed, a note on line 150 of — 


the Windfor Foreft, in which it is af- 
ferted that “ Statius was an author 
whom Pope had probably never read.” 
Now, had Wakefield been acquainted 
with all the works of the poet, he 
would have found that Pope had not 
only read Statius, but had examined 
his writings with fo much admiration, 
as to be induced to tranflate a great 
part of the Thebaid. 

But it is far from my intention to 
enter into any critical difquifition on 
the merits or demerits of Mr. Wake- 
field’s works: I have only ventured 
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to notice generally his peculiar excel+ 
lencies and defects; and it would 
protracét my letter to a very unwar- 
rantable length, were [ to examine 
and to fcrutinize with particularity, 
the variety of his knowledge, the 
keennefs of his difcernment, the bril- 
liancy of his imagination, and the 
uniform vigor of his diétion. I am 
inclined to think that his writings, 
when the foidles and peccadilloes at- 
tached to the imperfect charaéter of 
every human being are forgotten, will 
triumph alike over the cafualties of 
time, and the defolations of oblivion. 
And, Sir, I am alfo inclined to think 
that, although the vermin whifpeys of 
envy and calumny might fomewhat 
tinge with a browner fhade the even- 
ing of Wakefield’s life, he ftill enjoy- 
ed, amid all the vexatious varieties of 
his fortune, what was equally beyond 
the reach of human applaufe, or hu- 
man detra¢tion---the fatisfa@tion of 
confcious defert, and of having ful- 
filled his duties in all the relative fitu- 
ations of hufband, and father, and 
friend. 
Gauyt NoTeGorE. 
Oxford, Dec. 3, 1804. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
SIR, 

THE following account of the ori- 
gin of the difputes which bave divided 
and continue to divide the moft learn- 
ed Hellenifts, will, I make no doubt, 
afford gratification to moft of your 
readers, 

When Conftantinople was taken by 
the Turks, in the middle of the 15th 
century, the learned Greeks, who fled 
to Italy, introduced both the fiudy 
of the Greek tongue, and their own 
manner of pronouncing it. But fome 
critics, as Aldus Manutius, Erafmus, 
Cheke, &Xc. fufpeéted that thefe 
Greeks had loft the true and original 
pronunciation. They propofed a differ- 
ent way of reading Greek, and foon 
made many converts to their opinion, 

J. R. Wetfiein, however, publifhed 
a collection of orations, or differta- 
tions, againft thefe critics, and in de- 
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fence of the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks; and it muft be al- 
lowed, he has pleaded his caufe fo 
well, that he will at leaft bring a can- 
did examiner into a ftate of fufpentfe, 
and make him pronounce a non liquet. 

The Greeks abovementioned found- 
ed n, v, es, o, and ws, like iota; alike 
#; the v in av and q like the Latin v 
confonant, that is, a little like f or 9. 
They alfo founded ¢ like the u confo- 
nant; and y before y, x, &, x» like ». 
They pronounced the + not broad,as we 
in Englith do in time, or in the Latin 
templi, but futter, as in Aum, or in tem- 
plis, &c. 

It muft, however, be evident, that 
upon this fyftem there is in the Greek 
language a perpetual iotacifmus, toge- 
ther with many ufelefs vowels and diph- 
thongs (ufelefs as to pronunciation), 
which might, as a learned author ex- 
prefles it, as juftly have brought an 
ation of tre/pafs againft iota, as figma 
once did againtt tau. 

I an, Sir, with refpe&, &c. your's, 

ALPHA. 


ee 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag, 


Sir, 
_I HASTEN to inform you of a 
faé& which cannot be too generally 
known:—A youth about eighteen 
years of age, in this neighbourhood, 
was tempted a few days ago to take 
the diverfion of fkaiting on a large 
pond, the ice of which was not fuffi- 
ciently ftrong to bear his weight: ina 
few minutes it broke with him, and he 
funk out of his depth in the fight of 
feveral children, and a man who was 
binding hay in the next field. On 
hearing the cries of thofe who beheld 
the accident, the poor man ran to the 
fpot, and humanely dafhed into the 
middle of the pond, by breaking the 
ice as he proceeded. He took out the 
drowning youth, apparently lifelefs, 
and carried him into a barn, when, 
on examining his pockets, they found 
one of Dr. Hawes’s cards, with the 
direétions for the refufcitative pro- 
cefs, The means, in part, were imme- 
diately tried, and with fuch fuccefs, 
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that in ten or twelve minutes the lad 
revived, and was able to fignify that 
he was the fon of a furgeon, but 
begged his father might not be in- 
formed of the accident, as he had 
forbidden his making the rafh at- 
tempt. Now the circumftance de- 
ferving attention is, that his life was 
unquettionably faved from his having 
the above defcribed card in his pocket, 
which, however, turned out to be 
merely accidental. I beg leave to 
fuggett to the fociety, the propriety of 
printing and giving away thele cards 
in abundance; or that moft book- 
fellers thould fel} them at a halfpenny 
or penny a piece, fo that boys or men 
might be furnifhed with them when 
they go to bathe in fummer, or fkait 
in winter: the probability of fuccefs, 
in recovering a drowned perfon, arifes 
from the pramptitude of the means 
ufed with the unfortunate patient. 
** What thou doeft, do quickly,” is a 
proper motto for fuch a card of di- 
rections ; and was, in part, the occa- 
fion of the fpeedy exertion which, in 
the above inftance, produced fuch a 
happy effect. 

I trufi there is no need to apolo- 
gife for troubling you on this fingular 
occurrence; and am your humble 
feryant, P.C, 

St. Alban’s, Feb. 3, 1805. 





To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

IF poetry were to be examined by 
the ftandard of metaphyfical truth, 
and its merits depended on the refulg 
of that inveftigation, then, it muft be 
acknowledged, fome of our moft pde- 
tical productions would be condemn- 
ed, as fomething bordering on abfurd- 
ity. It will, however, be my endea- 
vour to prove, not only what has 
been fo often afferted, that poetry fuc- 
ceeds beft in the regions of fiction, but 
that it ought in thofe regions princi- 
pally toexert its powers, I think the 
poet may juftly be faid to dream; and 
whea he communicates his vitions to 
mankind, we find that he has been 
literally creating a world for his read- 
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ers to live in. Poetry may, indeed, 
borrow its outlines from the objects of 
the fenfes, and the cuftoms of real 
life, but it differs from them both mott 
etfentially : it knows the limits neither 
of fpace nor time, nor is it bound by 
the laws of natural philofophy. 

The poet pafies with fafety, and 
without cenfure, the “ flammantia 
meenia mutdi;” he rides on the winds, 
vifits the abodes of the immortals, 
and taftes their ambrofial feaft: he 
defcends, where mortal man never 
yet trod, amid the regions of Tarta- 
rus and the Elyfian fields. In thefe 
airy places, loofed, as it were, trom 
the world, his imagination is allowed 
to range with the greateft freedom, 
and his genius to dilplay its utmoft 
force and moft daring originality. 

} would not, however, have it un- 
derftood, that I exclude from the 
powers of poetry either its eflects on 
the paflions, or its exquifite art of 
impreffing moral truth: for thefe are 
fubje@s alfo within its province; 
though in a lefs degree, in comparifon 
with the excurfions of fancy, fub- 
jected to its fway. It mutt, at the 
fame time, be admitted, that not only 
our paftions are frequently awakened, 
and our affections touched, by means 
of the moft romantic imagery*, but 
that even the fublimer doctrines of 
truth owe not a little of their force 
(which is always greater in proportion 
to their beauty) to the radiant Feil 
which the bard, in the exuberance of 
his imagination, throws round the 
moral of his fong. 

I will not fet about proving that the 
Fairy Queen of Spenfer was nothing 
but a dream; but, yet, who will fay 
that it isalla reality ? The fame might 
be afked refpeAing all thofe compo- 
fitions which, from their peculiar wild- 
nefs, have enfured their writers a fame 
that never would have belonged to 
them, had they written in a more 
fober mood. Select the moft admired 
patiages of Homer, Offian, Shak{peare, 
and Milton, and you will find that 


* See Collins’s Poems, Ode, ‘* How fleep the brave, who fink to reft,’’ &c. 
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each feems to tread, as he fpeaks, in 
an ideal world. ; 

The faét is this: the poct dreams 
with his eyes open, while her men 
cannot reach even his moft common 
thought, when they dream. 

Plutarch, and other antients, are 
of my way of thinking; but I fhall 
call your attention to the opinions of 
a living poet, who (in his remarks on 
dreams and vifions) has treated this 
fubject, much at large, in a humorous 
yet critical vein, which coincide fo 
nearly with my own ideas, that I muft 
beg leave to introduce them as they 
appear in his works. After having 
eftablifthed the principles on which his 
theory refts, he proceeds as follows+ : 

** The reader will readily fuppofe, 
that I muft have had, in the courfe 
of my life, an infinite number of im- 
portant dreams; and his fuppofitions 
will be accurately founded: long ere 
the down budded on my chin, nay, 
when I ufed to beftride my rocking- 
horfe, I remember having a thoufand 
vagaries, or little dreaming fits, which 
clearly indicated, that, in the pro- 
grefs of years, I fhould dream not in 
the ordinary way, but fignificantly, 
energetically, and like a prophet, 
An old maiden aunt, whofe foftering 
hand trained my infant years, herfelf 
a moft fuccefsful dreamer, and deeply 
verfed in many curious arts, has often 
afierted, that my head: was fhaped ex- 
actly like John Bunyan’s. And (for 
I adore her memory) I was fo pof- 
fefle of this idea, that, when I vi- 
fited Bedford jail fome thirty years 
ago, I felt uncommon delight in 
drinking from the very jug, out of 
which honeft Bunyan’s foul drank, 
during his confinement in Bedford jail: 
the beverage, indeed, was of the ordi- 
nary kind; but the effect was like 
drinking fo much empyreal fire: it 
was infpiration, It is true, through 
much intercourfe with the world, I 
have been apt to talk, and walk, to 
keep my eyes open, and my foul thut, 
like other men: but I foon get right 


t See ** Poems and Critical Effays,” by G. Dyer, vol, ii, p. 138. 
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again, and never feel like myfelf but 
when in my elbow chair, Ariftotle 
and Baptifta Porta, and fince them 
Lavater, have fhewn that two fkulls, 
formed alike, will neceffarily admit 
fimilar fancies. 

“My dreams have related to all 
people and nations; I may fay, to all 
worlds and fyftems of worlds. I have 
difputed with angels and immaterial 
dzmons, good and bad, as much as 
ever Count Swedenbourg did. Fifty 
times have I vifited the Empyrean 
world, with Hortanis and Marcus, 
and as often the world ethereal with 
Proclus and Plotinus. _ have been a 
hundred times in the moon, and con- 
verfed with Julian in the fun. IT have 
had intercourfe with material demons, 
travelled through all the planets, and 
was feated in the Georgium Sidus, 
long before it was difcovered by Her- 
fchel. I have been vifited by magi- 
cians, necromancers, and ghofts in- 
numerable, have adminiftered at the 
Mithritic rites and the Eleufinian my- 
fteries. Endlefs are the inchanted 
caftles that I have affaulted, and the 
damfels that I have refcued, all kings 
daughters. I have vifited the hall of 
Valhala, the regions of Tartarus, and 
the Elyfian fields, I have been in the 
land of pygmies, and the land of 
giants. 

‘* In the year 1794, north lat. 65, 
I landed on a fea-monfler five miles 
long; and, five degrees farther north, 
faw a fea-ferpent erecting his head a 
mile out of the ocean, and fpouting 
water out of his mouth to an immenfe 
diftance. I have been at the roots of 
the ocean, and by the throne of Ju- 
piter: have feen, and been enamour- 
ed of, the moft beautiful women in 
every quarter of the globe: five years 
I was enflaved to a pair of Circaffian 
eyes, as black as flocs; till, travelling 
higher up, 1 faw a dame, called the 
Queen of the North, with blue foft 
eyes, like the-violet. Thus Tacitus 
defcribes the Germans. I was this 
lady’s captive five years. Many of my 
dreams have been of a tender and very 


amorous nature ; for I deny not, that I 
was alwaysa {lave to beauty: but moft 
of my dreams have been very ferious. 
Indeed, many, as I have already 
hinted, were prophetic, by means of 
which I forefaw what was to happen, 
and what has really happened, in my 
country, for thefe ten years paft; and 
I can make a tolerable guefs at what 
will happen in the principal countries 
of the four. quarters. of the globe for 
five hundred years to come. At the 
fame time, my dreains often take a 
moft fantaftic turn. For though, ia 
my fleep, terreftrial and celeftial things 
often fympathife, as the old Chaidaic 
aftrologers ufed to exprefs it, yet my 
fancies fometimes play at crofs-pur- 
pofes with one another; my dreams 
fo flicing, dividing, fub-dividing, and 
then uniting again into fuch arabefque 
forms, that I awake ina fit of loud 
laughter; and even now, while [am 
alluding to them, am affected in a 
manner as if 1 had been bit by the 
tarantula: and this is my manner of 
dreaming.” 

Thefe humorous ideas have, I think, 
illuftrated a little the more fober re- 
marks with which I begaa my letter, 
I thall leave this fubject for the pre- 
fent, but not without quoting a few 
lines from Mr. Dyer’s poetical pen, 
illuftrative of the fubje@t on which he 
has fo playfully and pleafingly de- 
{canted in profe : 

Theirs be the praifem-nor flender be the 

praife,— 
To make new worlds, to burft the bounds of 
time 

Their flately monument of fame to raife, 
And on the heart to bind the magic rhyme : 

Bold their defign, cach daring charm to feize, 

And roufe to wonder, when they mean to 

pleafe. Dreams or Pinvus*, 


H. F. 
PE re 
To rhe Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

GRAY has met with numerous de- 
fenders from the teverity of Johnfon’s 
criticifm; and the terms fafiidious 
and malicious have, on this account, 
been multiplied on the head of the 


* Poems and Effays, vol. ii, p. 175 
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cenfor without mercy. I forbear to 
enter on the queftion of Gray’s poe- 
tical immaculacy ; but muft needs fay, 
that, if the application of the critic 
had been of a lenient nature, it would 
have been more than he was authorifed 
to expeét, from the arrogance and 
faftidioufnefs with which he was him- 
felf accuftomed to treat his contem- 
oraries. Hume he defcribes as “ an 
idiot, but an idiot who unfortunately 
had been taught to read and write!” 
Surely, with whatever juftice he might 
diflike Hume’s opinions, the acknow- 
ledged literary talents of the author 
of the Effays ill deferved fo fevere a 
fentence. Indeed, the narrow fpi- 
rit and mean petulance here dif- 
played, carry their own refutation 
along with them, and render the writ- 
er’s injuftice too contemptible to en- 
danger the adoption of his fentiment. 
Nor is this a lone inftance of 
Gray’s acrimonious and envious dif- 
pofition. The liberal Shenftone, in 
his Effays on Men and Manners, 
while he notices, with a tender hand, 
Gray’s peculiarities, thus pays a due 
tribute to the powers of his pen:— 
** What fhall we fay of Mr. Gray, of 
manners very delicate, yet poflefied 
of a poetical vein fraught with the 
noblett and fublimeft images, and of a 
mind remarkably ftored with the more 
mafculine parts of learning?” Ob- 
ferve the reverfe. In Gray’s Letters 
—in the letters of that man whofe 
literary fame the hand of curiofity 
muft fcarcely touch—we find this 
mention of a contemporary poet, the 
manly purity of whofe charaéter fhould 
have taught refpeét, and whofe pro- 
ductions have met with uniform ap- 
probation from the candid and the 
tafteful, both of his own time and 
that which has fuceeeded. ‘“ I have 
read, too, an octavo volume of Shen- 


gree by Colley Cibber. 


ftone’s Letters. Poor man! he wag 
always wifhing for money, for fame, 
and other diftinétions; and his whole 
philofophy confifted of living, againtt 
his will, in retirement, &c. His cor- 
refpondence is about his own place, 
and his own writings with two or 
three neighbouring clergymen, who 
wrote verfes too*.” And again: “ But, 
then, there is Shenftone, who trutts 
to nature and fimple fentiment, why 
dees he do no better? He goes hop- 
ping along his own gravel walks, and 
never deviates from the beaten paths, 
for fear of being loft.” 

Poor Mr. Gray’s very delicate feel- 
ings were wounded to a pitiable de- 
This pre- 
fumptuous wight, it appears, in an 
hour fatal to the dignity of literature, 
compofed an Effay on the Character 
and Condué of Cicero. Such a vio- 
lation of all manner of decorum our 
poet laments in the moft pathetic 
ftrain; and, truly, with great caufe: 
for who can hear, without indigna- 
tion, that a paltry actor fhould dare 
to meddle with the claffical theme of 
an academic ? How humiliating would 
it have been for the refined author of 
“the Elegy” to become connected 
with fo degraded a clafs of men as 
the members of a play-houfe, if his 
tragedy of Agrippina had been brought 
to perfeétion!. But for this tafk he 
does not appear to have had requifite 
talents. 

This difpofition feems to have ac- 
companied Gray through every ftage 
of life. Of his firft years at college, 
Johnfon fays, “ he lived fullenly on 
to the time when his attendance on 
lectures was no longer required ;” and, 
at a later period, when in the fhades 
of the academy he had enjoyed the 
fociety of Mafon, Weft, and Walpole, 
he can find no more complimentary 


* That this contemptuous allufion to his productions was grounded in a low opinion of 
Shenftone’s talents, when compared with his own, is evident; for, though 4e only wrote 
-werfes, yet he confidered thofe verfes to lift him, 


** Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 


** Beneath the good how far—éut far above the great.” 
Though there may be no doubt of the fuperiarity of Gray’s compoStions, yet a modeft 
opinion of its own efforts has hitherto beeu efteemed one of the moit pleafing attributes of 


genius. 
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a term of addrefs for the fpires. of 
Cambridge than 

*¢ Hail, horrors, hail ! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
** Ye Gothic fanes, and antiquated towers !’’ 

He is defcribed as walking the 
ftreets of Cambridge with a mincing 
fiep. his gown held up behind with one 
hand, his chin elevated, and nofe 
cocked up, as if in difdain; and, to 
the obferver of manners, this detcrip- 
tion will prefent a picture of his mind. 

Joahufon, as fome fort of apology 
for the catt of temper that I have en- 
deavoured to delineate, fays, that his 
contempt is often employed where it 
muft be approved----on {cepticifin and 
infidelity. But, furely, the genius, 
virtues, and learning of Hume, me- 
rited the forbearance of kindred ta- 
lent, into whatever errors of judgment 
their pofleflur might have been fe- 
duced. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

Er 
A SYSTEM OF COSMOLOGY; IN- 

TENDED AS AN INTRODUCTION 

TO THE GENERAL STUDY OF HIS- 

TORY. 

(Continued from page 17.] 
Lycians. 

THE reader, on confulting the 
map, will perceive that, fince we en- 
tered Afia, our march has been pur- 
fued, in an eatiern direction, over the 
fouthern coaft of Afia Proper, wath- 
ed by the Mediterranean; which 
route we fhall continue till we arrive 
at the Euphrates and borders of Sy- 
ria, which form the utmoft extent 
that can be allowed to Afia Minor, 
It was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence whether we traverfed this firft, 
or the northern coafi, bounded by 
the Pontus Euxinus; but the fouth- 
ern route feemed the moft eligible, as 
what offered to our obfervation re- 
fpecting the Myfians, Lydians, Phry- 
gians, and Tonians, was of greater 
confequence than moft of what will 
oecur to. us on the others, and alfo 
more connected with what has been 
delivered concerning Europe. 

The original Afiatic inhabitants of 
Lycia, according to Herodotus, were 

Voc. HL. . . 
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called Milyans and Solymi, the deri- 
vation of which is too uncertain to be 
worthy dwelling on, The earlieft ae- 
count we can depend on of the Ly- 
cians, as a people of any note, is 
when the Cretans mixed among them, 
as alfo among their neighbours the 
Carians, from whom, therefore, both 
thefe nations are generally reckoned 
to be defcended, without taking any 
account of the firft inhabitants. The 
event of the Cretans mixing with them 
took place when Sarpedon, being 
driven out of Crete by his brother Mi- 
nos, landed in Afia with thofe Cre- 
tans who fided with him, and fettled 
in Mylias, founding there a new king- 
dpm, after having conquered its an- 
tient inbabitants. During the reign 
of Sarpedon, the people of Lycia 
were, of courfe, indilcriminately call- 
ed Cretans, but after his death they 
took the name o/ Lycians, from Ly- 
cus, the fon of Pandion, King of 
Athens, who, being forced by his 
brother AZgeus to quit his native 
country, had fled to Sarpedon, 

The Lycians were once a very pow- 
erful and warlike people,confidering the 
fmallnets of their country: they had, 
according to Strabo, upwards of three- 
and-twenty large and populous towns, 
were experienced mariners, and ex- 
tended their power on the feas as far 
as Italy. Lycia was bounded by Ca- 
ria on the weft, by Pamphylia on the 
eafit, by Phrygia Major and part of 
Pamphylia on the north, and by the 
Mediterranean on the fouth. The 
moft remarkable cities were, Patara, 
celebrated for a temple and oracle of 
Apoilo, not inferior to that of Del- 
phos. At Patara, Apollo was fup- 
pofed to refide the fix winter months, 
and the fix fummer at Delos ;- whence 
the epithets of Patareeus Apollo and 
Sortes Lycia, Myra, built ona high 
hill, mentioned in the Acts; and 
Olympus, a famous city with a moun- 
tain of the fame name. The chief 
mountain of this country, and indeed 
of all Afia, is Mount Taurus, which 
has its beginning in Lycia, and ex- 
tends eaftward to the great Oriental 
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ocean. In Lycia was alfo the famous 
mountain Chimera, which vomited 
flames: the bottom was infefted with 
ferpents, the middle afforded pafture 
for goats, and the top was frequented 
by lions, which gave room to the ima- 
gination of the poets to invent the 
monfter Chimera: they painted it as 
a beaft with the head of a lion, the 
body of a goat, and the tail of a fer- 
pent; whence the common expref- 
fion Chimera, to intimate the abfurd- 
ity of any vifionary fuppofition, has 
obtained. This mountain was firft 
planted and rendered habitable by 
Bellerophon, who is, therefore, repre- 
fented by the poets as having killed 
this monfter. 

The foil of this country is very 
fruitful, and the air reckoned whole- 
fome : it is plentifully watered with 
fmall rivers running down from Mount 
Taurus, which often fwell to an im- 
moderate degree, and overflow the 
country, being increafed by the melt- 
ing of the fnow on that mountain, as 
well as by heavy rains. 

The Lycians are highly commend- 
ed by antient writers for their fobriety 
and manner of adminiftering juftice. 
The numerous cities we have men- 
tioned as belonging to them, fent 
their deputies to a general afiembly or 
diet; the great cities three, the infe- 
rior ones two, and the leaft only one. 
Tn this affembly all matters of confe- 
quence were canvafied; here they ad- 
miniftered juftice, fettled all private 
bufinefs, and declared war or peace: 
whence we may conclude that their 
government at leaft, in latter times, 
either -was not monarchical, or their 
monarchs were not abfolute. This 
nation, as mot of the reft of Afia, was 
firtt fubdued by Creefus; and, after 
the downfal of the Lydian kingdom 
by Cyrus, they continued, however, 
to be governed by their own kings, 
even after they fubmitted to the Per- 
fians, but paid an annual tribute to 
the King of Perfia. Both they, and 
their mafters the Perfians, fell under 
the power of the Macedonians, and, 
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after the death of Alexander, were 
governed by the Selucide. 

Their cuftoms were much the fame 
with the reft of Afiz, except in one 
inftance, which is of a very fingular 
nature, and peculiar to themfelves: 
they took their names from their mo- 
thers, for the women gave the family 
name; fo that if any one was afked 
of what family he was, he had re- 
courfe to the female line. If a free 
born woman married a flave, her 
children enjoyed all the privileges of 
citizens; but, on the contrary, if a 
man of the firfl rank married a flave, 
their children were incapable of bear- 
ing any public employment, or taking 
any honours which were due to their 
fathers. What gave occafion to this 
law, by which their politenefs to the 
fair fex was carried to fo great a 
length, we are left in the dark. 

Cilicians. 

CrLicta, according to the Greek 
writers, borrowed its name from Ci- 
lix, the fon of Agenor, and brother 
to Cadmus, who is faid by them to 
have fettled in this country; but Jo- 
fephus tells us that it was antiently 
called Tarfis, from Tarfhifh, the fon 
of Javan, who firft peopled this part 
of Alia: the accounts are not incon- 
fiftent, as Jofephus fpeaks of the ear- 
lieft times, on the fyftem by which he 
has defcribed the firft peopling of the 
world, and is the foundation on which 
this work was commenced. The 
Greek writers allude toa fubfequent 
period when Cilix may be fuppofed 
to have fettled there. 

Bochart derives the name of Cili- 
cia from the Phenician word Challe- 
kim, which fignifies a fione, as it cer- 
tainly is allowed to be a very fiony 
country; and the Turks, at prefent, 
call it ‘Fas Wilcieth ; that is, the ftony 
province. It is bounded by Syria on 
the eaft, by Pamphylia on the welt, 
by Ifauria, Cappadocia, and Arme- 
nia Minor, on the north, and by the 
Mediterranean on the fouth. It is now 
called Caramania, having been the 
laft province of the Caramanian king- 
















































































dom that held out againft the Otto- 
man power. 

The whole country was divided by 
the antients into Cilicia Afpera, or 
Trachea, and Cilicia Campefiris ; that 
is, the rough or ftony, and the more 
fertile and cultivated part. The ci- 
ties moftly worth notice in a work of 
this nature were the following. 

Sole, built, according to Laertius, 
by Solon, on his return from the 
court of Creefus, and which was peo- 
pled by a colony from Athens. It 
was deftroyed by Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, in his wars with the Ro- 
mans, and rebuilt by Pompey; whence 
it was, in future, called Pompeiopo- 
lis. ‘The Athenians of this colony, in 
procels of time, quite loft the purity 
of their native language by convert- 
ing with the Barbarians, and became 
remarkable for their rude pronuncia- 


. tion; whence any impropriety of 


fpeech obtained the appellation of 
Loromicyos, folaci/mus; a tolecifm, 
which we now ufe for any falfe con- 
firuction, contrary to the rules of 
grammar. 

Tarjus, which produced the great 
Apoftle of the Gentiles ; fo called from 
Tarfhifh, the abovementioned fon of 
Javan: but, according to Strabo, it 
was built by Sardinapalus, which he 
takes from Ariftobulus, who found a 
firange infcription on an antient mo- 
nument: it was, ‘¢ Sardinapalus, the 
fon of Anacyndaraxes, built the cities 
of Anchiale and Tarlus in one day,” 
It was, at firft, the metropolis of all 
Cilicia, ‘The inhabitants enjoyed the 
privileges of Roman citizens: it was 
by virtue of this right that St. Paul 
called himfelfa Roman, and was ena- 
bled to avail himfelf of it by the Por- 
tian law, much to his advantage. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the 
Great, lies between Iffus and the 
ftraits which lead from Cilicia into 
Syria, a fituation very convenient for 
trade ; whence it foon became one 
of the moft flourifliing cities of the 
world, till trade took another courfe 
on the difcovery of a way to the Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope, when it 
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became, by degrees, a poor village: 
it is at prefent called by the Turks 
Scanderon, and by the Italians Alex- 
andretta; remarkable only for thofe 
ruins which fhew what it was in bet- 
ter times, That part of Cilicia which 
the antients call Cilicia Campeftris 
was reckoned one of the moft fruitful 
countries of all Afia ; but the wefiern 
part, equally barren, is famous even 
to this day for an excellent breed of 
horfes, of which fix hundred are year- 
ly fent to Conftantinople, for the ufe 
of the Grai.d Signior, The air in the 
inland cities is very wholefome, but 
equally dangerous on the coaft, efpe- 
cially to fuch as are not accuftomed 
to it. 

The Cilicians were a rough race of 
men, treacherous in their dealings, 
cruel, great liars; which gave rife to 
proverbs againft them by the Romans, 
as, “ Cilix haud facile verum dicit,” 
&c. They were greatly addi¢ted to 
piracy, of which mode of depredation 
Pompey had the honour of effectually 
curing them. 

In a work of this nature it cannot 
be expected that all the fmaller ftates 
lying between thofe of greater confe- 
quence fhould be taken notice of: fuch 
adefign would be too voluminous in 
its execution, Our objeé& is merely 
to give the ftudent in hiftory a general 
view of the firft fpreading of mankind 
over the face of the globe, and of the 
origin of the principal ftates and king- 
doms, of which the fmaller neighbour- 
ing ones were, for the moft part, only 
branches. Having, therefore, touch- 
ed on the borders of Syria, being the 
firft nation we come to of the Greater 
Afia, let us take a view of the north- 
ern coaft, and the principal midland 
people of Afia Minor, beginning with 
Bithinia, and go on till we arrive at a 
northern point oppotite Cilicia, the 
province laft treated of, 

Bithinia. 

Tus country was alfo antiently 
called Myfia, Migdonia, and Bebri- 
cia: it was bounded on the weft by 
the Bofphorus Thracius and part of 
the Propontis ; on the fouth by the 
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river Rhyndacus and Mount Olym- 
pus; on the north by the Euxine 
fea; and on the eaft by the river Par- 
thenius. Ptolemy extends the cen- 
fines of Bithinia on this fide to Cito- 
rum on the coaft, and to Juliopolis in 
the inland country; comprehending, 
under the name of Bithinia, fome pro- 
vinces belonging to Galatia and Pa- 
phlagonia. 

Bithinia was antiently inhabited by 
various nations, differing in their man- 
ners, cuftoms, and language: they 
were the Bebryces, the Mariandyni, 
Eaucones, Dolliones, and Cimmetii. 
Thefe different nations were governed 
by kings of their own, Bithinia being, 
in the earlier times, divided into as 
many kingdoms, as nations or tribes. 
In procefs of time they were reduced 
under one monarchy, as each was 
fubdued by a more powerful neigh- 
bour ; which muft ever be the fate, as 
it always has been, of thofe petty 
kingdoms contained in the fame coun- 
trv. As to the beginning of this king- 
dom, we are quite in the dark. 

On the Bofphorus, which parts Eu- 
rope from Afia, and joins the Propon- 
tis with the Euxine fea, ftood the fa- 
mous city of Chalcedon. On the 
Euxine fea ftood the city of Heraclea, 
once a republic of no fmall note: it 
js commonly called Pontica, or He- 
raclea on the Pontus, to diftinguith it 
from feveral other cities of the fame 
name, 

There is nothing farther refpecting 
them, fuitable to our purpofe, to take 
notice of, the particular account of 
thofe cities and diftri¢ts among them 
which fignalized their valour in the 
caufe of their allies, on different oc- 
cafions, belonging to the hiftorian to 
commemorate. 

Pontus. 

Tue reader will recolleé& that, in 
the commencement of this work, we 
had fettled Gomer the eldeft fon of 
Japhet in Phrygia, from whom fprang 
the Galatians, who were the Gauls of 
Afia Minor, under which character- 
iftic we may clafs all the nations we 
are now treating of: this it is necef- 
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fury ww obferve, before we take notice 
of thofe which belong to Magog. 

Next to Bithinia were fituated Pa- 
phlagonia and Gallogratia, of both 
which people we find nothing of 
worth to arreft our attention, and 
have only to obferve, refpecting them, 
that they were the offspring of Afhke- 
naz and his brother Riphath, the fons 
of Gomer; for in Bithinia there was 
a river called Afcanius; and in Leffer 
Phrygia, or Troas, a city named Af- 
cania; and the Pontus Euxinus, or 
Axinus, as it was firft called by the 
Greeks, is fuppofed to he a corruption 
for the fea of Athkenaz. Riphath, 
according to Jofephus, fettled near 
his brother; and from him the Pa- 
phlagonians were originally called Ri- 
phatheans. 

The kingdom of Pontus, of which 
we are now to treat, had, no doubt, 
the fame origin with the preceding 
countries, though the particulars are 
not fo eafily traceable. The name, 
indeed, is of very obvious derivation, 
that of the Euxine fea, or Pontus 
Euxinus, which wafhes its fhore. 
That fea was called, by way of pre- 
eminence, Pontus, or the Sea, being 
the greateft known to the inhabitants 
of that country ; whence not only this 
part, but the whole country extend- 
ing along the coaft, was formerly, as 
Strabo informs us, called Pontus. 

The proper Pontus was bounded by 
the Euxine fea on the north, by Ar- 
menia Minor on the fouth, by Colchis 
on the ealt, and by the river Halys 
on the weft. It is divided by Ptole- 
my into three parts, viz. Pontus Ga- 
laticus, Polemoniacus, and Cappado-. 
cius. Pontus Galaticus, fo named 
becaufe added to Galatia by the Ro- 
mans, extended from the Halys to 
the river Thermodon. ‘The chief ci- 
ties belonging to this part were, Ami- 
fus, built by the Milefians, and peo- 
pled partly by them, and partly by a 
colony from Athens: it was at firlt a 
free city, like the ether Greek cities 
in Afia, but afterwards fubdued by 
Pharnaces, King of Pontus, and made 
the metropolis of his kingdom, Ama- 
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fia, feated among mountains, at three 
miles dittance from the river Iris, now 
Cafalmach, from whence there is a 
trench, cut out of the folid rock, to 
convey water to the town: it was, 
according to Tavernier, an immenfe 
work, though he does not give us the 
dimenfions. 

Pontus Polemonaicus, fo called by 


the Romans from Polemon, king ot 


this country, on whofe death it fell 
to them, extended trom the river 
Thermodon to the country of the 
Chalybes, or Pontus Cappadocius, 
This part of Pontus is fuppofed to 
have been the country of the Ama- 
zons, which ftory in reality fignified 
no more than that the women of that 
nation were fo uncommonly attached 
to their hufhands, that they always 
accompanied them in time of war, 
which cuftom mott likely obtained a- 
mong them in confequence of their in- 
tercourfe with the Scythians. 

Pontus Cappadocius, fo called be- 
caufe it bordered on Cappadocia, ex- 
tended from Pontus Polemonaicus to 
Colchis, having Armenia Minor and 
a ftream of the Euphrates on the 
fouth. ‘The chief city belonging to 
this part was Cerafus, built by the 
inhabitants of Sinope, in Paphlago- 
nia, to whom it paid a yearly tribute. 
Trom this town the cherry-tree was 
firit brought into Jaly by Lucullus, 
from whence it was called Cerafum in 
Latin. According to Tournefort, the 
country hereabouts is very hilly, and 
the hills are covered with woods, 
wherein cherry-trees grow naturally, 
as alfo the olive. The plains abound 
with all forts of grain, being plenti- 
fully watered with fmall.rivers, The 
air of this country is reckoned. very 
wholefome, and the foil in general 
fertile. It has been commonly fup- 
pofed, that the antient inhabitants 
were the defcendants of Tabal; but, 
in procefs of time, the Cappadocians, 
and other nations, mixed with them, 
befides many Greek colonies which 
fettled in thefe parts, and maintained 
themfelves free, till the time of the 
Jatter kings of Pontus, Ag for their 
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arts and manufactories, the inhabit- 
ants of Pontus Cappadocius, called 
Chalybes, are celebrated for their 
extraordinary fkill in working in iron, 
and making fteel armour, from whence 
they derived that name. They were 
a trading people, having many con- 
venient harbours in the Euxine fea, 
and great ftore of timber proper for 
building fhips. Their language and 
religion were much the fame with 
thofe of the Cappadocians, of which 
we are next to treat. This country 
was originally a part of Cappadocia, 
extending from Mount Taurus to the 
Euxine fea, and divided into feveral. 
petty kingdoms. The Medes and 
Perfians were, in turns, mafters of 
this, and all the countries on the 
Euxine tea. The latter divided Cap- 
padocia into fatrapies, and beftowed 
that part called Pontus on an anceftor 
of Mithndates. 

EEE 
EXTRACTS FROM A LITERARY 
COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
[Continued from page 241, Vol. IT.] 

IN Vi¢tor’s almofi forgotten notes 
on the ittage, during his conne¢tion 
with it, occurs the following anec- 
dote of the refpectable author of Oro- 
nooko—an anecdote that cannot be 
read without a figh for a man of tas 
lents, who had lived to find himfelf 
capable only of calling forth emotions 
of contempt, inftead of thofe burks 
of approbation with which he had 
been ufed to be greeted. “ In 1725 
was performed Money's the Miftrefs, 
a comedy, by the celebrated Mr. 
Southern, I happened to be behind 
the fcenes the firlt night of this co- 
inedy, and was very forry to find that 
the audience did not take the age as 
well as the great merit of this author 
into their confideration, and quietly 
difmifs this latt weak effort to pleafe 
them. When they were hiffing dread- 
fully in the fifth aét, Mr. Rich, who 
was fianding by Mr, Southern, afked 
him if he heard what the audience 
were doing. His anfwer was, ** No, 
Sir, I am very deaf !” 

It appears barely credible that the 
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theatre was, at this time, fo indiffe- 
rently conducted as to fuffer a piece 
to be reprefented in which were thefe 
ridiculous lines. It was written by a 
Sir Thomas Moere (knighted by 
George the Firft, certainly, as Victor 
obferves, not for his poetry), but 
never printed, 

*¢ By all the antient gods of Rome and Greece, 
I love my daughter better than my niece! 

If any one fhould afk the reafon why, 

1d tell ’em—Nature makes the ftrongeft tie!” 

In fome part of the play the king 
fufpects an attempt on bis life, and, 
in a rage, thunders out, 

*¢ Call up my guards! call ’em up every one! 
If you don’t call all—you’d as good call none!” 

It was intended for a ferious drama, 
and intituled ‘ Mangora, King of the 
Timbufians.’ 

Tue affeveration of Hamlet, “ Yes, 
by St. Patrick !” is admirably appro- 
priate. Hamlet, who was the “ ob- 
ferved of all obfervers,” the finithed 
feholar, naturally adverted to the tu- 
telar faint of Ireland, then the feat of 
modern literature. Thus, Camden 
fays: ‘“* The Saxons, in that age, 
flocked hither, as to the great mart 
for learning; and this is the reafon 
why we find fo often in our writers, 
* Such a one was fent over to Ireland 
to be educated.’ And witnefs this 
paffage in the life of Tulgenus : 

** With love of learning, and examples, fir’d, 
To Ireland, fam’d for wifdom, he repair’d.”” 

It is a curious circumftance con- 
cerning Ireland, that, in the act of 
forfeiture by which the lands of 
QO’ Neale, the enterprifing chief of Ul- 
fier, were feized by the crown, Queen 
Elizabeth thought proper to derive the 
title of the fovereigns of England to 
the dominion of Ireland from the 
fabulous King Gurmond, fon of Belim, 
King of England: which Gurmond was 
Lord of Bayon, in Spain, and con- 
duéted the ftirft fettle:s into Ireland. 
To fuch a fubterfuge would the wary 
queen refort, rather than own the 
foundation of her right to be that of 
conquett. 

Tne following letter and original 
epitaph were fent by the late Mrs, 
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Robinfon, famous for wit, beauty, 
and misfortune, to the reliét of a 
friend of whofe advice fhe lived to 
repent her neglect: 


My dear Madam, 


Tr the finall tribute I enclofe is, by you, 
deemed acceptable, I fhall feel the moft 
fincere fatisfaction. Believe me it comes 
from the heart, and but feebly {peaks my 
regret for the lofs of my efteemed friend, 
your worthy hufband. I promifed him, 
when living, that, if he died before me, 
I would write his epitaph. I lament that 
there was occaiion for the melancholy 
tak, and only with I could perform it 
better. 

Believe me, &c, your's, 


Mary Rosrnson, 


The feulptor’s fkill, the poet’s tuneful lays, 

May deck the mould’ring tomb with pomp or 
praife : 

Thefe afhes claim no tributary art 

To paint the graceful virtues of the heart ; 

Truth bids the hand of Friendfhip trace the 
line, 

While weeping Mem’ry tells what once was 
thine ! 

The lively converfe, reafonably gay, 

That wing’d life’s bufy toilfome hours away ; 

The generous figh that fpoke the feeling breaft; 

The pureft mind, in fimpleft manners dreft! 

Oh! if the bright example can beftow 

The beam of hope, to cheer this vale of woe! 

Like him be virtuous, and, like him, deride 

The glofs of guile, the pageantry of pride. 

So fhall this comment clofe thy little fpan, 

The Chriftian lives, tho’ Nature claims 

the man. 





Tuat Swift, and, in fome degree, 
Pope, took “ an unnatural delight in 
ideas phyfically impure,” is to be re- 
gretted as the indelible fain of their 
compofitions, But let us be careful, 
while examining the failures of our 
predeceflors, that we do not in fome 
meafure ourfelves contract the habit 
which we cannot contemplate in others 
without difguft. The learned and in- 
genious Dr. Knox, in one of his 
‘* Winter Evenings,” animadverts on 
a fpecies of romantic tendernefs that 
exhaufts itfelf in inefficacious tears, 
inftead of contributing folid afiitance 
to the miferable. This perverfion of 
temper, he obferves, is frequently ex- 
ercifed on objects the moft trivial or 
fanciful; and, as an inftance, intra- 
duces a lady uttering empaflioned fen- 
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timents of regret and pity over a ftrag- 
gling intruder, who had dropt from 
the fhelter of her ringlets, and, ina 
moment of thoughtlefs vengeance, 
been facrificed on the fpot! With in- 
terefting minutenefs, he mentions the 
bounce with which the infect refigned 
its breath! If the doctor were to find 
many imitators ef this ftyle of illuf- 
tration, our poets would be under the 
neceflity of quitting the paftoral fields 
of Arcadia for the more fertile pre- 
cinéts of St. Giles’s. 

Ir, as Rapin afferts, an epigram 
truly excellent is fo rare, that a poct 
fhould reft contented if he make one 
in the courfe of his life, the paucity 
of the Englith language in good epi- 
grams is readily accounted for. But 
I fufpeét the critic to allude rather to 
the Latin epigram, which confifts in 
the mere lucky hit of fome verbal 
point, than the Greek, whick rather 
teeks to difplay a fubtle and fuddenly 
conclufive vein of thought, independ- 
ent of any meretricious play upon 
words, What rank the following may 
be allowed, I will not venture to con- 
jecture : it is the production of a gen- 
tleman well known at the bar, and 
whofe father, I believe, laid claim to 
no {mall part of Garrick’s * High Life 
below Stairs,” , 


ON MRS. HAVING A TOOTH DRAWN. 


Shall pain dare to dwell in a mouth that’s fo 
{weet, 
Which friendfhip and love can impart ? 
The traitor in irons fhall fall at her feet, 
And grief be expell’d from her heart. 
Let pain, then, be banilh’d for joy in its flead, 
As far as the north from the fouth; 
This tooth was the only bad thing in 
her head, 
Or that ever came out of her mouth! 





Tue infcriptions on tre grave- 
ftone and cenotaph of Shakefpeare I 
have never feen correctly tranfcribed, 
in point of orthography. Why they 
fhould not be, I profefs myfelf at a 
lofs to difcover; and believe I ain not 
fingular in withing that lefs licence 
had been taken in modernizing the 

* Approach and read 
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text of Shakefpeare’s. plays, as well 
as his epitaph. The following are ex- 
act copies. 

On an unornamented flab clofe to 
the altar: 

Good frend, for Jefvs fake forbeare, 

To digg the dvft encloafed heare, 

Blefe be y¢ man yt fpares thes ftones, 

And cvrft be he yt moves my bones. 


On the cenotaph : 


** IVDICIO PYLIVM GENIO SOCRA- 
TEM ARTE MARONEM. 

** TERRA TEGIT POPVLVS MERET 
OLYMPVS HABET.” 


Underneath which is: 


* Stay, paflenger, why goeft thov by fo faft ? 
Read, if thov canft *, whom enviovs death hath 


plaft 

Within this monvment, Shakfpeare with 
whome 

Quick natvre dide ; whofe name doth deck ¥ $ 
tombe, ‘ 


Far more then coft fich all yt he hath writt, 
Leaves living art bvt page to ferve his witt.”” 


It furely muft be interefting to fee 
the precife mode in which the friends 
of our great poet penned an infcription 
to his memory. Let me add, that the 
buft of Shakefpeare (in one hand of 
which is a pen, in the other a fcroll), 
when firft erected, was painted, and 
in much too gaudy a way for a monu- 
mental tribute. The dreis was colour- 
ed a la mode; the checks probably 
frefher than life ; and the eyes tinted 
a light grey. As thefe well-meant, 
but taftelefs, decorations faded, cer- 
tain public-ipirited players were at 
the expence of beftowing frefh bril- 
liancies on the effigy of their great 
friend and fupporter. Mr. Malone, 
jufily conceiving that, however vene- 
rable the firft colouring, the fecond 
was aflured!y prepotterous, obtained 
an eafy permiflion to obliterate the 
whole, and has beftowed, in its ftead, 
the more fober hue of monumental 
ftone in its priftine condition. 

Iv Gray’s verfification of his ftrange 
poem, entitled “ A Long Story,” he 
may have borrowed from one of the 
earlieft of Sylvanus Urban’s corre- 
(for thou canft read). 

Gray's Erecy. 
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fpondents, who tells a ftory equally 

** long,” of which this is one ftanza: 
“* O’er verfe and phyfic he prefides : 

*T was to his lyre Young tun’d his Ocean: 
And Monro, taught by him, provides 

For addled heads, the pill and potion.” 


ADDIsoNn’s 

*Tis not in mortals to command fuccels, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius—we’ll de- 
ferve it! 
appears to me one of thofe fentences 
in which the fplendor of the diction 
hides the impropriety of the thought. 
If it is above the power of mere 
man to command fuccefs, it mutt 
be the attribute of Omnipotence. 
And, furely, there is prefumption in 
faying that we fhall exceed the-quali- 
ties of the Divinity, by deferving that 
profperity that is, to us, unattainable, 
without the aid of his interpofition. 
EE 
BIOGRAPIIICAL MEMOIKS OF THE 
LATE SIR W. JONES. 
(Continued from p. 518, Vol. II.) 

IT was not to be expected that Sir 
William Jones could inttantly detach 
his mind from thofe darling purfuits, 
the attainment of which had coft him 
fo much pains, and had procured him 
fuch dittinguifhed honour and reputa- 
tion. Ina letter to his friend Revic- 
iki, on this fubje&, he thus exprefies 
himfelf: 

“On my late return to England, I found 
mylelf entangled, as it were, in a variety 
of important contiderations. My friends, 
companions, relations, all attacked me 
with urgent folicitations to banilh poetry 
and oriental Jiterature for a time, and ap- 
ply mytelf to oratory and the fiudy of the 
law; in other words, to become a barrilter, 
and purfue the track of ambition, ‘Their 
advice, in truth, was conformable to my 
own inclinations ; for the only road to the 
highett ftations iv this country is that of 
the law; and I need not add, how ambi- 
tious and Jaborious I am. Behold me, 
then, become a lawyer; and expeét, in 
future, that my correfpondence will have 
fomew hat more of public butinefs in it. But 
if it ever thould be my fortune to have 
any fhare in adminiftration, you fhall be 
my Atticus, the partuer of my plans, the 
confidant of my fecrets. Do not, how- 


ever, fuppofe that I have altogether re- 
nounced polite literature, L intend thort- 
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ly to pnblith my Englith poems, and I 
mean to bring my tragedy of Soliman on 
the ftage, when I can find proper aétors 
for the performance of it. I intend alfo 
compofing an epic poem on a noble fub- 
ject, under the title of Britanneis; but 
this I mutt defer until I have more leifure, 
with fome degree of independence. In 
the mean time, I amufe myfelf with the 
choiceft of the Perlian poets; and I have 
the good fortune to poffefs many manu- 
feripts, which I have either purchafed or 
borrowed from my friends, on various 
fubjects, including hiflory, philofophy, and 
fome of the moig*celebrated pvetry of 
Pertia.” 

He thus concludes his interefting 
letter: 

“Do not, however, imagine that I de- 
fpife the ufuai enjoyments of youth: no 
one can take more delight in finging and 
dancing than I do, nor in the moderate 
ule of wine, nor in the exquifite beauty 
of the ladies, of whom London affords 
an enchanting variety; but I prefer glory, 
my fupreme delight, to all other gratifica- 
tions; and I will purfue it through fire 
and water, by day and by night. Oh! 
my Charles (for Irenounce all ceremony, 
and addrefs you with antient ‘fimplicity), 
what a boundlefs fcene opens to my view ! 
If I had two lives, I thould fcarcely- find 
time for the due execution of all the pub- 
lic and private projects which I have in 
mind,” 


His account of the commencement 
of his profeflional ftudies will be 
read with no fmall intereft. He thus 
exprefies himfelf : 

“T have juft begun to contemplate the 
ftately edifice of the laws of England, 

* The gather’d wifdom of a thoufand years,’ 


if you will allow me to parody a line of 
Pope. I do not fee why the ttudy of the 
law is called dry and uopleafant; and I 
very much fufpect that it feems fo to thofe 
only who would think any ftudy unplea- 
fant, which required great application of 
the mind and exertion of the memory. 
I have read mott attentively the two firtt 
volumes of Blackttone’s Commentaries, 
and the two others will require much lets 
attention, Iam much pleafed with the 
care he takes to quote his authorities in 
the margin, which not only give a fanc- 
tion to what he afierts, but points out the 
fources to which the ttudent may apply 
for more difluuve knowledge. I have 
opened two common-place books, the one 
of the law, the other of oratory, which is 
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furely too much negleéted by our modern 
fpeakers. I do not mean the popular elo- 
quence, which cannot be tolerated at the 
bar, but that correétnefs of ftyle, and cle- 
gance of method, which at once pleates 
and perfuades the hearers, But I mut 
lay afide my ftudies for about fix weeks, 
while Iam printing my Grammar, from 
which a good deal is expected ; and which 
I muft endeavour to make as perfett as a 
human work can be.” 


The publication of this Grammar 
certainly extended and raifed the 
literary character of Sir William 
Jones: the tafte difplayed in the ar- 
rangement, the appofite and elegant 
illuftrations, the fimple, clear, and 
comprehenfive manner in which it 
was executed, infpired gratitude and 
admiration, By it the civil appoint- 
ment ef the Company were foon able 
to tranvact bufinets with every poffible 
advantage, though heretofore they 
were obliged to rely on the honefty of 
uatives, interefted in deceiving them. 
The next works which occupied his 
attention were, firtt, a Turkith hiftory, 
and an epic poem. Neither of thefe 
he lived to finifh: of the former, how- 
ever, we have an introduétion left, 
which is publifhed at the end of Lord 
Feignmouth’s Life of Sir William. 
‘The epic poem he propofed to entitle 
Britain Difcovered, and to comprife 
itin twelve books. The plan of it he 
iketched during his refidence at Spa, 
in July 1770. This plan, together 
with fome fragments of the work, are 
alfo publifhed in an Appendix to the 
Memoirs. He referved, as we are 
informed, the completion of the poem 
to a period of leifure and independ- 
ence, which period never arrived. In 
1772, a finall volume of poems, con- 
fifting chiefly of tranflations trom the 
oriental languages was publifhed; and 
to it were annexed two profe differ- 
tations, In the April of this year, 
Mr. Jones was ele¢ted a Member of. 
the Reyal Society: from the firft en- 
trance of Mr, Jones into the univer- 
lity, until Michaelmas 1768, when 
he took this bachelor’s degree, he had 
kept the terms regularly; from that 
pesiod to 1773 only occafonally. 
Vou. Il, 
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In the Eafter term of that year, during 
the Eucenia, he took his mafter’s de- 
gree. It was upon this occafion that 
he compofed an oration, with an in- 
tention, which he did not execute, of 
{peaking it at the theatre. The fpeech 
was publithed ten years after, and ex~ 
hibits a ftriking memorial of independ- 
ent principles, and well cultivated a- 
bilities---to vindicate learning from 
the malevolent afperfion of being de- 
ftructive of manly principles, unfa- 
vourable to freedom, and introduétive 
to flavith obfequioufnefs---to fupport 
the honour and independence of 
learned men, to difplay the tranfcend- 
ent advantages of the Univerfity of 
Oxford, were the topics which he had 
propofed to difcufs, but on which the 
limits prefcribed to his oration forbade 
him to expatiate. 

In the enfuing year appeared his 
elegant and erudite work, Commen- 
taries on Afiatic Poetry. This work 
Mr, Jones began in 1766, and finith- 
ed three years after; but, with a 
peculiar folicitude for his literary 
fame, the publication of it was with- 
held till this time, as he always exhi- 
bited his works to his numerous and 
learned friends, for their criticifins, 
previous to their appearance. This 
work excited the admiration of all 
the fcholars of Europe, although the 
author, when he wrote it, was only 
in his 23d year ! 

In the preface to the work, Mr, 
Jones pays an affectionate tribute to 
the memory of his old mafter, Dr. 
Sumner, who died in September 1771. 

It was in January 1774 that he was 
called to the bar, and at the end of 
his Commentaries may be read the 
determination he expreffes of re- 
nouncing polite literature, and of dee 
voting himfelf entirely to the ftudy of 
the law; tor, as he afterwarils obferved 
in a letter to a friend, he had difco- 
vered it was a jealous fcience, and 
would admit no partnerfhip with the 
ealtern mufes. This refolution pro-, 
duced from his friends many warm 
remonftrances: one of thofe friends 
thus expreffes himfelf: - 
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“ As fincere a lover as yourfelf of the 
mules, how muchI regret their unhappy 
lot, that, while they have fo few admirers, 
one of their moft diftinguifhed votaries 
fhould be feduced from their fervice by 
the difcordant broils of the bar. Do they 
not, then, poflets fuch charms and graces 
as to merit a preference to others, who 
have no po:tion but wealth and honour ? 
Is not their beauty fo attractive, their drefs 
fo elegant and enchanting, as to fafcinate 
their admirers to a degree which makes 
them defpife all others, and feel no de- 
light but in their fociety?, Forgive me, 
my dear -Jones, this friendly expofiula- 
tion.” 

The reply of Sir William Jones to 
this remonftrance will evince the ar- 
dor and refolution with which he pro- 
fecuted his ftudies. 

“ T am highly gratified by your father’s 
and your approbation of my Commenta- 
ries, and I acknowledge the kindnefs of 
your friendly and polite expottulation, in 
telling me you cannot bear to fee me de- 
fert the cuufe of literature, But, my 


friend, the die is caft, and I have no 
Jonger a choice: all my books and manu- 
feripts, with an exception of thofe ouly 
which relate to law and oratory, are lock- 
ed up at Oxford, and I am determined, 
for the next twenty years, 


at leatt, to re- 
nounce all ftudies but thofe which are 
connected with my profeflion. It is need- 
lefs to trouble you with my rcafons at 
length for this determination: I will only 
fay, that, if I had lived at Rome or Athens, 
I fhould have preferred the laborious ftu- 
dies and dangers of their orators and il- 
lutirious citizens, conne¢ied as they were 
with banifhment, and even death, to the 
groves of the poets, or the gardens of the 

hilofophers. Here L adopt the fame refo- 
con. The conftitution of England is 
jn no refpeét inferior to that of Rome or 
Athens : this is my fixed opinion, which I 
formed in my earlieft years, and fhall ever 
retain. Although I fincerely acknowledge 
the charms of polite literature, I mutt, at 
the fame time, adopt the fentiment of 
Neoptolemus in the tragedy, that we can 
philofuphize with a few only; and uo lefs 
the axiom of Hippocrates, that life is 
fhort, art long, and time fwitt. But I will 
alfo maintain the excellence and delight 
of other ftudies. What! ihall we deny 
that there is pleafure in mathematics, 
when we recalleét Archimedes, the prince 
of geometricians, who was fo intgnfely 
abforbed in the demonfiration of a pro- 
blem, that he did not difcover Syracufe 
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was taken? Can we conceive any ftudy 
more important than the fingle one of 
the laws of our own country? Let me 
recal to your recollection the obfervations 
of L. Craflus and Q. Scavola on this fub- 
ject, in the treatife of Cicero de Oratore, 
What! do you imagine the goddets of 
eloquence to poflefs lefs attractions than 
Thalia or Polyhymfia? or have you for- 
gotten the epithets which Ennius beftows 
on Cethegus, the quintefjence of eloquence, 
and the flower of the peuple? Is there a 
man exiting who would not rather re- 
femble Cicero, whom I with abfolutely to 
make my model, both in the courte of his 
life and ftudies, than be like Varro, how- 
ever ingenious as a poct? If the ftudy 
of the law were really unp!eafant and dif- 
gufting, which is far from the truth, the 
example of the wifeft of .the antients 
and of Minerva hertelf, the goddefs of 
wifdom, would juftify me in preferring 
the ufeful olive to the barren laurel. 
Ta tell you my mind freely, I am not 
of a difpofition to bear the arrogance 
of men of rank, to which poets and mén 
of letters are fu often obliged to fubmit, 
Accept this friendly reply to your friendly 
expoitulation ; and believe my affurances, 
that I entertain the highett value for your 
efteem, of which 1 have received fo many 
proofs,” 

Again he fays, 

“Nothing is more true, than that I 
have rcnounced the Afiatic mufes and po- 
lite literature ; and that for twenty years, 
at leati, I have determined neither to 
write nor think about them, The forum 
is my lot, and the law eygrofies all my 
attention.” 


In 1775 he, for the firft time, at- 
tended the {pring circuit feflions at 
Oxford ; and, in the fubfequent year, 
was regular in his attendance at Weft- 
mintier Hall. In a letter to a friend, 
dated December 1776, he thus fpeaks 
of himfelf: 

“ Under the impreffion of the mof 
eager defire to fee you, | promifed te vilit 
Amfterdam this year; but I am detained 
in London by various and important occu- 
pations. The fact is, that I am appointed 
one of the fixty commithoners of bank- 
rupts. It is an office of great ufe, but 
little emolument; it confines me, how- 
ever, to Loudon during the greatelt part 
of the year, Add to this my necetfary 
fiudies, my practice at the bar, and the 
duty of giving opinions on legal cafes fub- 
mitted by clients. However, 1 read the 
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Grecian orators again and again;and have 
tranflated into Englith the mott ufeful 
orations of Lius,” Xc. 

Thefe orations Sir William, in 1778, 
prefented to the public: the fubjec 
of them was the law of fucceffion to 
property at Athens, They were ac- 
companied with a moft valuable pre- 
fatory difcourfe, written with un- 
common elegance, in which he has 
admirably eftimated the comparative 
merits of the Grecian orators, and 
illu(trated the forms of pleading in 
the Athenian courts. ‘This work drew 
from that elegant feholar, Edmund 
Burke, a moft flattering compliment- 
ary letter. 

It was impoffible that the expanfive 
and philanthropic mind of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones could view with indiffer- 
ence the political ttate ot his country; 
it was impoffible he could fee the cha- 
racter of his country facrificed, and 
its refources applied in the profecu- 
tion of awar, the obje@t of which was 
viewed by the majority of the nation 
with difguft, and even execration, 
Accordingly, we find, he early de- 
plored its etleéts with the true feelings 
of a patriot, rendered more acute by 
his philanthropy. 
mind, be wrote a claflical and ani- 
mated Ode to Liberty*. It is at 
once a high proof of his genius as 
well as of his integrity, for it made 
its appearance at a time when his 
views were direéted to the vacant feat 
onthe bench of Fort William, through 
the friendthip of Lord North. It cer- 
tainly did, as he himfelf proudly 
aflerted, prove fufficiently, that no 
views or connections could prevent 
him from declaring his honett fenti- 
ments, when he thought they might 
be ufeful to his country. 

About this time, Sir Robert New- 
digate, reprefentative for the Univer- 


In this ftate of 
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fity of Oxford, having expreffed his 
intention to vacate his feat in parlia- 
ment, Mr. Jones, from the folicita- 
tions and encouragement of numerous 
friends, was induced to ftep forward 
as a candidate. The great number of 
letters which he received from the firft 
charaGers for integrity and talents 
were highly flattering to the mind of 
Sir William Jones. One of his moft 
intimate friends (Schultens) thus pro- 
phetically wrote to him on this occa- 
fion : 

“ The fituation for whicli you are can~ 
valiing, my friend, is moft honourable and 
important; and if’ it be attainable by me- 
ritt, not favour, I know no perfon more 
worthy of it than yourtelf; none who pot- 
fetles a greater extent of ulcful knowledge, 
nor a more powerful and commanding 
eloquence ; none who exceeds you in love 
for liberty and your country, none more 
capable of applying a remedy to the dit- 
afirous fituation of affairs, by wife coun- 
fels, prudence, fortitude, and integrity ; 
none, therefore, to whofe care our alina 
mater (allow me to evince my affection to 
the univerfity by this expreflion) cam more 
fately truli their interelis and profperity. 
Have you, however, no apprehenfion that 
your enthufiafm for liberty, which is fo 
generally known, may, in thefe unpropi- 
tious times, injure the fuccefs of your 
caufe? Will thole upon whom your elec- 
tion depends allow the univerlity to be 
reprefented in parliament by Julius Me- 
lefigonus? My countrymen have adopted 
an opinion, that, in the prefent fituation of 
affairs, no man who publickly avows his 
attachment to liberty can be employed 
in the adminiftration.” 


The condué of Sir William Jones, 
during the eleétion bufinefs, was 
marked with that charaéteriftical in- 
tegrity and manly principle that fe 
unitormly diftinguifhed him through 
life. We will gratity our readers 
with a letter which he wrote to Dr. 
Wheeler, when he declined any far- 
ther conteft, 


* It was printed in March 1780, under the title of Julii Melefigoni ad libertatem. The 
name a{fumed is a tranfpofition of his own name, Gulielmus Jonefius. 
t The failure of Sir William Jones in this conteft does not infpire us with a very high 


opinion of the difcernment, gratitude, or integrity of this learned body. 


But we will con- 


fign them over to the regret which they muft naturally feel at having rejeéted, as one of their 
teprefentatives, aman who was, without exception, one of the fublimeft ornaments that ever 
graced any age or country ; a man, whofe enlightened patriotifm and philanthropy only tended 
to render hiin in their eyes lefs deferving honour. 
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“ My dear Sir,  “ Sept. 2,1780. opinion refpecting the effect of his 

“ The parliament being tuddenly di Qde to Liberty, on the difpofition of 

folved, I muft beg you, as one of my belt fome of the voters, countenances the 

and trueft friends, to make it known se fufpicions of his friend Schultens ; it 
> i 2c]i yiving t : ‘ a » 

the univerfity, that I decline giving the in detedin, hamenee, Gas, be bet 


learned body any further trouble, and am , : . 
heartily forry for that which has already fucceeded in his eleétion, he would 


been given them, It is needlefs to add, have employed all the fuperior- ta- 
what you well know, that I fhould never lents which Schultens jufily afcribes 
have been the firft to have troubled them tg him, with zeal and afliduity, in 
at all. 1 always thought a delegation to qifcharging the duties of a fenator: 
parliament from fo refpettable a fociety to obtain it was his higheft ambition, 


a laudable objeét of true ambition; but . : 
I confidered it as a diftant objeéi, as the and he would have cheerfully facri- 


reward of long labour and meritorious ficed to it (to repeat his own words), 
fervice in our country; and I conceived, ‘ not only an Indian judgefhip of fix 
that, had I filled a judge’s feat in India, thoufand a year, but a nabobthip with 
with the approbation of my countrymen, ag many millions.’ ” 

I might, on my return, be fixed on asa During the occupations of his elec- 
Ege mprumenies Ge quaeing. tion affairs, he found time toewrite a 


Uad not that happened which you know, ; , 
I fhould no more have thought of fland- moft admirable little pamphlet, enti- 


ing now, than of asking for a peerage. tled, da Enquiry into the legal Mode 
As wo principles in politics, if my fuc- of fupprejling Riots, with a conjlitu- 
cefs at Oxford, at any future time, de- tional Plan of future Defence. The 
pend upon a change of them, my caufe is fpirit and principle of this little work 


hopelefs: I cannot alter or conceal them, have been moft advantageoufly adopted 
without abandoning either my reafon or 5 


integrity$ the firft of which is my only of late. . : 
guide, and the fecond my comfort, in this [To be continued, } 
affage through life. Were I inclined to a 
boat of any thing, I fhould certainly To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
boaft of making thofe principles my rule Sir, 


of conduét which I learned from the beft PERHAPS “ convicia JSpreta ex0- 
of men in antient and modern times, aud Icfeunt” would, as ufual, have been 


which my reafon tells me are conducive ie Sd dheen bh hi : 
to the happinefs of mankind. As to men, MY Tule, had there been nothing more 


Tam —— not hottile- to the minifiers, in the matter than a poor attack a- 
from whom I have received obligations; gainft myfelf. I am almoft always 
but I cannot in confcience approve their too much, and, I truft, generally too 


meafures.” well employed to attend to fuch ano- 
Sir William Jones adds, in another ”ymous taunts as may find their way 
letter to a friend : even into publications otherwiie re- 


“1 have been told that the very ode, fpectable. Such I believe your’s to be. 
to which you are fo indulgent, lott me But much as the times in which we 
twenty votes; this, however, I am unwil- jive are fertile, like the land of Exypt 
ling to believe.” of old, in many good and many bad 

We cannot but view the rejectment things, and, among the worft, an incef- 
of this illuftrious ornament of the fant crop of filly, crude, and difgutt- 
Britifh nation by the univerfity as ing remarks, under the infulted name 
reflecting great difcredit on it, in of Criticim, | little expected fuch a 
whatever point we view it. “ His af- produétion as that to which a friend 
fectionate attachment,” fays Lord here called my attention, under the 
Teignmouth, “to this feat of learn- title of “ Strictures on Mr. Lofft.” 
ing, and his refpectful veneration for This title you have made confpi- 
it, were known and admitted, as well cuous on the cover of your Maga- 
as the fpirit of independence which zine. Hundreds who will look no 
at all times, and under all circum- farther will indulge their own con- 
ftances, marked his character. His jectures what in my writings, which 
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have been numerous, or in my con- 
duct, may be the fubject of thofe 
ftrictures. My friends and enemies, 
and I am proud to have my fhare of 
both (for they are fuch friends and 
fuch enemies as 1 would have them) 
will be furprifed, I think, to find 
what thefe ftrictures are; to which 
you, Mr. Editor, have given fuch 
apparent importance. 

I have mentioned the maiden name 
of the mother of the author of the Far- 
mer’s Boy. Who, that has any fecling 
of the excellence of that poem, and of 
the merits of the mother of the author, 
would have forgiven me if I had not? 
Full of years and of virtues, fhe has feen 
the end of this life. Aud when her fon, 
as became him, has been foftening her 
dying hours by his prefence, and at- 
tending her remains to the grave, the 
fame Magazine which relates her re- 
cent death and interment is to wound 
the eyes and grieve the heart of her 
fon with fuch an obfervation. 

I fhall ever think a motker who 
does her duty, and is a woman of 
fenfe and feeling, and of virtuous af- 
fections, one of the chief fources of 
whatever virtues, happinefs, and fame, 
her children may afterward attain. 
Had it not been for the attentive zeal 
and afleCtion of the mother ot Sir 
Hfaac Newton, and*of the mother 
of Thomfen, on whom the care of 
their childhood devolved, the philo- 
fupher and the poet might never have 
become fuch as all potterity will ac- 
knowledge that they are. The fame re- 
mark applies to the mother of an highly 


~ accomplifhed and amiable living poet, 


and to the mother of the late Sir Wil- 
ham Jones. What thefe were to their 
children, the mother of Mr. Bloom- 
field, under yet far more unfavourable 
circumftances, was to him. And why 
am I not blamed for having named 
his father? Inall reafon and conffi- 
ency I fhould have been blamed for 
both, or neither. For the future, is 
it to be a law of literature, that the 
biographer of a perion is to fuppre/s 
the names of the parents ? 

Another charge upon which it was 
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neceflary to impeach me at the bar of 
the public is, that I have, in a fhort 
note, mentioned the names and ages of 
the children of Mr. Bloomfield. Thofe 
to whom this mention gives no plea- 
fure deferve never to fee fuch chil- 
dren, and are not much likely to have 
children who will refemble them. I 
certainly am fo weak as to fuppofe 
that the birth and parentage of fuch 
a poet, and the names and ages of 
his children, are quite as interefting 
intelligence as if he had been a peer. 
There are more peers than there are 
fuch authors. Z has been unforta- 
nate, indeed, in birth and parentage, 
if, without a * grandame, whofe prat- 
tle by a winter's fire’ would have bet- 
ter recompenfed a liftener than the 
remarks of Z. %Z poflibly might 
think it pious and honourable to in- 
fult a grandame: be that as it may, 
from me Z receives fuch cattigation 
as it may be of benefit to have re- 
membered; and the duty of that ve- 
nerable religion for the reformation of 
folly, if at all corrigible, may be exer 
cifed as well by one of the rougher fex. 

Againit the charges of Z, I do not 
detend myfelf by precedent ; and the 
life of Burns, to which Z, that alge- 
braic fymbol of unknown value, Te- 
fers, could not be my precedent ; as 
not having been publifhed, I believe, 
certainly not feen by me till long 
after the publication of the Farmer’s 
Boy. 1 read that life with great plea- 
fure; and think the mention of Gil- 
bert Burns periectly jultified. My 
mention of George and Nathaniel 
Bloomfield was, afiuredly, eflential to 
the account of the:r brother, Mr. 
Robert Bloomfield; fince, but for 
them, and particularly Mr. George 
Bloomfield, neither the public nor [ 
fhould, probably, have ever heard of 
the Farmer’s Boy. 

Z caunot Le contented to ftop here, 
but muft throw out an ill-natured re- 
mark on an Epigram by a young man 
of literature and genius, and on a Son- 
net by a lady, who was very young 
indeed at the publication of the 
poem; and of whom neither the youth 
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nor the fex, her accomplifhments, her 
genius, her virtues, nor the relation 
which I have the honour and happi- 
nels of bearing to her, will allow me 
to endure that the name fhould be 
thus petulantly introduced, for the 
fake of a malicious fneer; though Z 
is compelled to acknowledge that, 
perhaps, any where elfe the fonnet 
and the epigram would have been read 
with pleafure. In bearing my tefti- 
mony to the merits of a then unknown 
poet, I had a right to add thefe, and 
whatever teftimonies I pleafed. It 
might have been indelicate in the 
author at this time of day, when the 
delicacy of flattery, and of all kinds 
of flander, is conveyed in anonymous 
puffs and paragraphs; but it was not 
fo in me, and the author had no 
concern in it. And have I dreamt? 
And were there no Reviewers for near 
five years in England to teach Capel 
Loft bow to write, until Z arofe? 
Alas! poor Z! Who fhall teach Z? 
Till the whole alphabet fhall have 
learnt and faid all which it can learn 
and fay, I doubt, they are fuch lovers 
of order, they will not let Z in fora 
chance of any more jnftruction. And 
that Z, therefore, muft drudge for 
ever in the invefligation of undif- 
covered values, under the unhappy 
fate of being eliminated, fo foon as 
any thing arifes of any known worth ; 
and of being entirely out of its ele- 
ment in all the elegant province of 
tafie, poetry, and the belles lettres, 

As to the part I took in promoting 
the publication of a MS poem of fuch 
excellence as the Farmer’s Boy, I am 
not defirous of the praife of Z for it ; 
nor of any praife for not having been 
fiupid, or grotsly prejudiced, or guilty 
of a mean and atrocious crime, one of 
which I muft have been, to have ated 
otherwife, 

I have now but one frri@ure more to 
anfwer :---that of not having noticed 
in the margin the little corrections of 
provincial diale&t and orthography. 
Jf I had done fo, the publither, pro- 
bably, would have complained that L 
had unneceflurily deformed the ap- 
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pearance of the book; and Z and 
others, Z like, would moft probably 
have faid, that I was ufelefsly, inde- 
licately, and invidioufly minute. But 
Z, and other perfons of a curiofity 
more innocent and laudable, may 
learn ‘what the ftate of the MS 
was, pretty exactly, I believe, by 
looking into the Monthly Mirror of 
the /pring vf 1802. 

Let not Z envy thofe who have a 
niche in the little ruftic temple which 
my admiration contiruéted, Z has 
found a niche in the temple, too; like 
Erofiratus, by endeavouring to de- 
ftroy it. 

lt Z be a female, which I thall by 
no means fufpect, where I fee fo little 
fweetnefs, fo little elegance, I fincere- 
ly beg her pardon ; for a difcourtefy 
the has incurred, by appearing in fuch 
unfeminine mafqueradee But what- 
ever Z be, I truft that neither you 
nor your readers will think that the 


dignity of biography, or of any kind © 


of writing, gains by fuch an aflertor : 
and that Z, as far as this inftance 
goes, is, indeed, to fay the leaft, an 
unneceffary letter, 

I am, Sir, your’s fincere!}, 

Care. Lorrr. 
Ipfwich, Feb. 3, 1805. 

P. S. I omitted to add yefterday, 
that as to the grammatical error arif- 
ing from provincial diale¢t, if Z had 
quoted one, as fhould have been done, 
it would have appeared, that, fo far as 
it is characteriftic of the compolition, 
it was not loft to the reader; for I had 
precifely ftated wherein it confifts. 
“A circumflance of provincial ufage, 
which even well educated perfons in 
Suffolk and Norfolk do not wholly 
avoid; and which may be faid, as to 
general cuftom, to have become in 
thefe counties almoft an eftablithed 
dialeét---that of adupting the plural 
Sor the fingular lermmation of verbs, 
Jo as to exclude the s. But not a line 
is added, or fubftantially altered, through 
the whule poem.” 

I will now atk, What farther ine 
formation, interefting to readers in 
general, would have been obtagned, 
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if this circumftagee of provincial dia- 
Je&t had Leen every where inferted, 
at the fide or at the foot of the page, 
as it occurred inthe MS? I can fee 
what harm might have been done; 
but I cannot fee what good, Thofe 
critics, who, from any proper motive, 
withed to know the exact ftate of the 
MS, had and have it in their power, 
by the means which the preface, in 
that part which Z has quoted, ftates 
to have been taken. 





To the Editor of the Vniverfal Mag. 
Sir, 

TO remove prejudice is to cherifh 
virtue, for half our vices have their 
origin in a wrong conception of man- 
kind. It too often happens that hafty 
and inconfiderate conclufions are re- 
ceived as the juft deductions of accu- 
rate comparifun ; and what fhould be 
regarded only as the ebullition of fancy 
is received as the offspring of truth. 
Not refleding upon the fallibility of 
human judgnient, or upon the mo- 
tives which but too often aétuate man- 
kind, we receive, with illaudable con- 
fidence, opinions which are to the 
laft degree futile and irrational. It is 
to this habit of neglecting our own 
ratiocinative faculties, that many of 
the impofitions which have deluded 
mankind are to be afcribed. Defign- 
ing men, aware of the indolence and 
fometimes incapacity of the world in 
general, have tearlefsly promulgated 
their nefarious principles, fafe from 
detection, and confequently certain 
of fuccefs. 

Ir is difficult to conceive how much 
the caufe of truth and right reafon 
would be aflifted, were every opinion 
which is ofiered to the mind to be ac- 
curately and rigidly confidered ; if the 
grounds upon which it refis were to 
be cautioufly examined, and, above 
all, the reiults which its adoption 
would lead to, ftri€ly appreciated. I 
do not fay that a man’s life is to be 
{pent in fruitlefs and ridiculoufly mi- 
nute examinations: bui it behoves 
every one to know the nature, tenden- 
¢y, and extent of any idea or princi- 
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ple which he adopts, and which he 
intends to difleminate as much as pof- 
fible. It isa ferious thing, to a re- 
fle@ting man, to know that he has been 
acceflory to the promulgation of ideas 
which has led or may lead to calamitous 
confequences: ifhe be confcientious, 
he will find himfelf unable to remove 
the oppreffive charge, by pleading that 
there was no malice prepenfe ; no in- 
tention or with to farther the caufe of 
immorality or injuftice: he muft have 
avery quiefcent confcience who can 
thus compromife the matter with him- 
felf. As a rational being, and en- 
dowed with all his mental faculties, 
there is a moral obligation entailed 
upon him to ufe thofe faculties for 
the advancement of religion and the 
happinefs of mankind. 

Among thofe erroneous opinions 
which have taken the firmeft hold of 
the mind, is that which transfers to 
an author the cenfure for writing what 
is termed an heterodox, a licentivus 
or a dangerous book. It is he alone 
who is blamed, on whom the whole 
weight of public difapprobation falls, 
who is compelled to endure the utmott 
invectives which malice or jealous en- 
thufiafm can fuggelt. But are we fure 
that he alone is culpable? Let us exa- 
mine the queftion. 

I know it is an arduous and a dan- 
gerous undertaking to inculcate a 
fyftem diametrically the reverle of 
that which may be the current one 
adopted. Mankind are more tenaci- 
ous of their prejudices than of their 
virtues; they may fometimes difcard 
the one, but they rarely forget the 
other. Qur regard for a thing is ufu- 
ally in proportion tu the value we put 
upon it; and this value is regulated 
by its utility: no one will deny the 
uéility of prejudice ; and hence its im- 
portance to man in general, and the 
ienacity with which it 1s maintained, 

A man is always anxious to difcos 
vcr fome method by which he ‘can re- 
move from himfelt the refpontibility 
which is athached to immoral con- 
dué&. The ftripling, who is surried 


abroad to make the grand tour, finds 
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it wonderfully convenient to be at- 
tended by a tutor; for though deter- 
mined to confult his own will in every 
thing, yet, when he has to account to 
his dear parents for expences, acci- 
dents, lofies, and a long lift of et ca- 
teras, he adroit!y cafts the blame upon 
his companion, or rather fervant, and 
hints that in every thing he was as 
fubmifiive as a child; and that, if he 
had been properly attended to, he 
could not have experienced fuch ca- 
fualties as happened. Indeed, in every 
inflance, we willingly attach to others 
what we reluctantly bear ourfelves; fo 
fond is man of appearing virtuous even 
when he is not. 
** No crime fo bold, but would be underftood 
A real, or, at leaft, a feeming good ; 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
And, free from confcience, is a flave to fame.”’ 
Denuam. 

It will readily be confefled that 
there is no cuftom more conducive to- 
wards the gratification of this univer- 
fa) paffion, than the one of afcribing 
to authors all the blame which is in- 
curred by the effect, or fuppofed ef- 
fect (for it is oftener imaginary than 
rexl), of their publications. Yet that 
it is grofsly unjuft and inconliderate, 
may, I think, eafily be thewn. 

Are we not to take into confidera- 
tion the ftate of mind in which a man 
fits down to read a book ? Is it nothing 
if he be predifpofed to imbibe its cru- 
dities or its errors? If, by a train of 
fortuitous events, bis feclings are ele- 
vated or deprefled to that degree, 
which mutt infallibly fit him to admit, 
with exceptionable latitude, the tenets 
or ideas of a bold and inconfiderate 
writer? If he take up the book with 
the profefied intention of finding argu- 
ments and reafons for fome courfe of 
action, or fome fyftem of conduét ; if 
he feek to arm himfelf with a panoply 
of fophiftry which has been partly en- 
gendered in his own bofom? I repeat 
it, like throwing on an author that 
malevolent cenfure which we. fome- 
times do, when his work happens to 
difier from our eftablifhed mode of 
thought? I anfwer—Yes, 
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It is remarkable that we readily ad- 
mit the power of predifpofing caufes 
in almoft all other cafes. The man 
who robs on the highway has been 
cradually led, we admit, to adopt 
that courfe of life, either from the 
preffure of misfortune, or the influ- 
cence and example of depraved afloci- 
ates. He who forges to injure his 
friend or matter did it to gratify a 
love of extravagance, to defray ex- 
pences already incurred, or to refcue 
himfelf from milery; for let proud 
man remember, that one half the 
vices of mankind owe their origin to 
the opulence and tyranny of the other 
half. Jam perfuaded, that more un- 
fortunate beings are originally prepel- 
led to commit thofe errors which ren- 
der them amenable to juftice, andoften 
its vidims, by poverty and compli- 
cated misfortunes, when no one gene- 
rous hand is held out to Paife them up, 
than from any other caufe whatfo- 
ever. Pure depravity, fpringing from 
inherent turpitude, is a phenomenon : 
man dees not come out of the hands 
of his Creator fo effentially corrupt 
as worldly fordid-minded men would 
perfuade us. But to return. 

If, then, we thus allow the power 
of predifpofing caufes in other cafes 
(and infiances might be multiplied ad 
infinitum), why thould we deny their 
operation in this, where it is fo ftrong- 
ly marked ? Why fhould we impute to 
an author the evils his book may be 
faid to produce, any more than to 
the wealthy the death of every man 
who is driven to a criminal a¢tion by 
diftrefs? Nay, perhaps, the latter 
would be lefs objectionable than the 
former. If ever the cafe could be 
made out, that a man fat down in 
his clofet with an intent and a with to 
promote immorality, atheifm, or po- 
litical herefy, by his writings, then, 
and only then, can he be juttly made 
refponfible, and deferve the unXed 
cenfures of mankind. But obferve, 
we muft not conclude that becaufe, in 
our opinion, a book has a tendency to 
either of the above, it really has it, 
and the author bona fide meant it te 
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have it. Thefe terms are relative ; for 
what is heterodox to one, may be or- 
thodox to another: ahd a chief ma- 
piftrate may be God’s delegate, ac- 
cording to this man’s opinion, while 
that of another regards him merely as 
the creature of opinion, and the flave 
of every human infirmity, If aman 
firmly believe what he writes, then, 
with regard to himfelf, his produc- 
tions are the offspring of individual 
truth; and he may, perhaps, fend 
forth his ideas into the world trom a 
facred conviction that they are calcu- 
lated to improve the mind, or to ame- 
liorate the condition of mankind. And, 
in that cafe, it matters not as to the 
reality of the thing, fpeakirg abftract- 
edly, whether the world regard him as 
a fanatic, a zealot, or an enthuliaft; 
he is exactly that which he believes 
himfelf to be. It is well obferved by 
Afgill, that ** a blunt author, in pur- 
fuit. of truth, Anows no man after the 
flefh till ais chace is over. For a 
man to think what he writes, may be- 
fpeak his prudence ; but to write what 
he thinks, but opens his principles.” 

But it will be eafy to illuftrate this 
predifpofing power, fo as to flath con- 
viction on the moft fceptical minds, 

Let us fuppofe, for example,— 
“ Ovid’s Art of Love” to be read by 
two perfons ; the one fober minded, 
phlegmatic, and cynical; the other 
gay, volatile, thoughtlefs, and amor- 
ous.—How widely different will be 
their conceptions and opinions of the 
work ! 

The former reads with frigid and 
unanimated feelings: his brow is con- 
tracted, his countenance auftere, his 
polition rigid, The varying paf- 
fions of difguft, contempt, and ridi- 
cule, alternately glow upon his cheek. 
His mind is repelled by what, to him, 
appears odious and contaminated 
ideas: he feels no participation; his 
foul does not go with the author; his 
eye merely cons the page, but tranf- 
mits no impreflion to his heart. He 
defpifes the weak attempts to defcribe 
what Aves but in the moment which 
gives it birth: he contemns the paint- 

Vor. Ill, 
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ed image, the poor refemblance of 
reality. . He may, perhaps, admire 
the fplendid language, the felicity of 
expteflion, the elegance of metaphor, 
or the corrufcations of fancy, which 
the work contains, But, as a picture 
of exitting images; it is to hith but a 
miferable daub, 

Iiow different the feclings of the 
other ! 

Glowing with rapture, his eye runs 
rapidly over the page, and his foul 
breathes in ecftacy while he reads. 
Every image, every expreflion, every 
idea, is treafured up with fond delight; 
joy beams upon his countetiance, and 
the half-conicious fmile dwells incef+ 
fantly upon his whole face. Occafion- 
al exclamations of delight efcape him, 
while the vivid affociations of his mind 
apply each line to fome paft event, 
the fond obje& of his thoughts. To 
him it contains an epitome of all that 
can captivate the heart, or enflave the 
mind. Its amorous conceits rufh like 
wildfire through his veins, and drown 
him in ineffable ecftacy: to him 
its beauties of language, its corre¢t- 
nefs of imagery, are nothing: he reads 
only to feel ; and he feels with “ keen 
delight” the reciprocal ideas which are 
excited. It ftrengthens his conflitu- 
tional appetences, and confirms him 
in thofe purfuits which are to him the 
Summum bonum of exiltence. 

Such would probably be the diffe- 
rent fenfations excited in two indivi- 
duals by the perufal of the fame 
work. Yet can Ovid be cenfured by 
the one and applauded by the other 
upon equally juft grounds? The reply 
is evident. 

But another reafon may be urged 
in vindication of an author. 

A man, fitting down to read a book, 
performs a voluntary action: if he 
diflike it, if it offend his tafte, or irri- 
tate his feelings, let him lay it down 
or burn it. He is not compelled to 
read it ; and therefore cannot blame 
the writer for what proceeds from his 
own defires. Suppofe I happen to 
take up a volume which contains the 
moft indecent attacks and the moft 
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virulent invectives againft the religion 
which I profefs ; is it likely I thould 
continue to read what muft give me 
pain? But fay I do read ct, in order 
to be convinced of its futility and blaf- 
phemy—It matters not. From the 
firft page my opinion is formed as to 
its demerits, and there can be no dan- 
ger that I fhould imbibe principles 
which I abhor. But if it happen 
that I agree with thofe principles, 
then it muft proceed from a previous 
tendency towards them ; for the flrong 
difguft which would otherwife be ex- 
cited in my mind could not be done 
away by the fubfequent reafonings or 
blandifhments of the author. 

When I hear a man complain of the 
dangerous tendency or the immora- 
lity of a work, and yet confefs that 
he has perufed the whole of it, I am 
ftrongly tempted either to difbelieve 
his aflertion, or to doubt much the 
fincerity of his profeffed moral princi- 
ples. It is ridiculous to fuppote that 


any individual will perfift in inflicting 
pain upon himfelf; and yet that mutt 
be done by him, who, profeffing un- 
fullied purity and immaculate virtue, 


confefies that he has read a work which 
outraged in every leaf that purity and 
that virtue ! 

What fhould we think of a man who 
would come and fay, “ Sir, I muft 
expeét you to make reparation to me, 
for I have been pinching my finger 
between your door, or burning it in 
your candle?” Juft as we ought of 
him who complains of an author whofe 
work he has voluntarily read. 

Let us not indulge thofe opinions 
which deal out.cenfure with fuch un- 
diftinguifhing fury ; let us confider the 
complicated nature of evil, and that 
which is requifite to conftitute the ex- 
ifience of it in an individual. I do 
not deny that books which are written 
to inflame the paflions of youth, and 
excite inordinate defires, are reprehen- 
fible, and deferve the feverett caftiga- 
tion, But inall fpeculative enquiries 
much may be faid on both fides the 
quefison, before we can fafely afcribe 
tu an author malignity of motive, or 
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fentence him to feverity of cenfure, 
** Opinion rides upon the neck of Rea- 
fon,” was the juft remark of an old 
writer; but it is a yoke which the 
fhould always difencumber herfelf of 
whenever fhe can. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 
Dec. 26, 1804. LEONTEAS, 
oo 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

I SHOULD feel myfelf much ob- 
liged to fome one of your numerous 
correfpondents, if he explain the fol- 
lowing query: P 

Of what does BEAUTY confit 
(This term beautu jeems to be a term 
tov arbitrarily ufed )? What is its exact 
definitign? How is it, when confi- 
dered metaphytically? What are 
thofe objeéts of nature which, from 
the deduction of minute enquiry, and 
the decifion of common confent, con- 
vey ideas of the moft confummate 
beauty in the conformation of their 
parts? Aneffay upon-thefe heads will 
gratify the curiolity, and confirm the 
opinions, of your obedient and very 
humble fervant, INQUISITOR. 

FL 
For the Univerfal Magazine. 
MR. EDITOR, 

MUCII is and has been faid of the 
aftonithing powers ot Mafter Betty ; 
and I, as having been an eye-witnefs 
of his theatric abilities, add mine 
to the attefiations of many thoufands 
in his praife. But ] will not fufler 
myfelf to be fo tar influenced by the 
current of public opinion, as to aflert 
that none, or very few others, could 
have afcended, by the co-operation 
of genius with tuition, to an equal 
height in the fcale of excellence. I 
know a youth, who, a few years ago 
(then in his 13th year), performed 
fome fcenes in Hamlet, at a fchool in 
Warrington, in fuch fiyle, as to draw 
fireams of tears from all whobeard him, 
and this without the advantage of a 
ftage ; he was merely affifted by fome 
temporary fcenery, painted by bim- 
felf, hung up in the fchool-room. His 
fame fpread for miles round; and, 
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with the great reluétance of his friends, 
he was prevailed upon, by the repeat- 
ed folicitations of the inhabitants, to 
refume the recitations for two more 
nights: young and old, the learned 
and illiterate, confpired to refound 
his encomiums. He was aflifted by 
feveral other fchoolfellows in the fub- 
ordinate parts. The verfatility of his 
talent was furprifing: he not only was 
excellent in tragedy, but he was, in a 
confiderable degree, fuccefsful in co- 
mic chara¢ters; he not only gave dig- 
nity and pathos to Hamlet, favage 
ferocity to Shylock, impaffioned firm- 
nefs to Brutus, and fpirited indigna- 
tion to Warwick, but imitated the 
vivacity in the wit, and put on the 
airs of the fop, the pedantic ftiffnefs 
of the do¢tor, and the fullen import- 
ance of the country juflice. He was 
extremely fond of the amufements of 
the ftage, but was difcouraged by his 
friends, He reached his excellence 
in the theatrical art merely by his 
own efforts, nor received the leatt in- 
ftructions from his mafter : he himfelf 
gave directions to his coadjutors, Tis 
relations, upon finding the fame of 
his a@ting blazed abroad, employed 
every exertion to hufh the matter up, 
whether from a fenfe of thame, ora 
fear of the boy being ftimulated to 
enter upon the fiage, I know not. I 
will not hefitate to affirm, that, had he 
been encouraged, he would have at- 
tained perfection in the art: his ad- 
vantages, both of voice, features, fi- 
gure, and geftures, were great. 
Your’s, &c. A. B.C, D. 

Liverpool, Dec. 26, 180+. 


er —— 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
SIR, 

IN Dr. Anderfon’s Recreations, we 
find urged as an indifputable law of 
nature, “* There fhall be no watte.” 
That affertion will, in fome meafure, 
be verified, by an anfwer to Ludo- 
vicus’ query in your laft Magazine 
re{pecting the non-appearance of the 
dead carcafies, &c, of birds. 

As all animals are compofed of 
earth, fo to earth they mult return; 
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nor is the feathered tribe exempt from 
the deftiny which awaits all animated 
beings---death and corruption. Should 
(as not unfrequently happens) the 
body of a bird be left to perith upon 
the earth, carnivorous animals, in- 
fects, and other natural caules, tend 
to deftroy the carcafs, and remove it 
from our fight; while their once-ad- 
mired plumage, feparated and dif- 
perfed by winds, is drawn into: its 
native earth by 
‘¢ The foft and tender fork of a poor worm.” 

SHAKESPEARE, 

» EQ.P. 

Alichey, Coventry, Feb. 6, 1805. 

N. b. It may be obferved, that the 
bones of birds are eafily diffolved, fo 
that animals whofe digeftive faculties 
are not the ftrongeft, find fubfiftence 
in them. It fhould be remembered, 
alfo, that a bird, when fick or wounds 
ed, always retires to cover, or fhady 
places. 

a 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

AS you obferve in your well-con- 
ducted Mifcellany, that the queltion 
of catholic emancipation will proba- 
bly fuon be brought forward in par- 
liament, and as I conceive you are 
not miltaken, 1 trouble you with a 
few words on the fubject. 

As far as you have-fpoken of the’ 
matter yourfelf, you have done it as 
becomes the liberal minded and the 
philofopher. I lament with you, that 
any clafs of our fellow-fubjeéts thould 
be excluded from a participation of 
our civil rights and privileges on ac- 
count of their religious opinions ; but 
with thefe affairs there is blended a 
certain portion of policy, which can- 
not, or, at leaft, ought not, to be over- 
looked. What may be the poflible 
effe& of fuch an indulgence as is 
wifhed for, becomes a primary cone’ 
fideration. 

It is univerfally allowed, that the 
fulemn fhow of the Roman catholic 
religion is calculated to impofe upon 
that clafs of perfons in whom the 
phyfical ftrength of a nation repofes; 

Re 
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and that this religion is better fitted 
for abfolute monarchy than any other. 
If this be admitted, as well as that it 
has a tendency, if foftered, to make 
profelytes and extend its influence, 
thofe ought not to be called bigots or 
intolerants who would have the le- 
giflature paufe before it fets the active 
wheels of fuch a machinery at work. 
While France was under revolution- 
ary influence, religions confiderations 
occupied but little of the republican 
minds; but as far as thofe reformers did 
admit them intotheir difcuflions, it was 
# moot point with them, whether they 
fhould not give the preference to the 
proteftant religion, as one under which, 
or rather with which, liberty was bet- 
ter allowed to flourith. As foon as 
Bonaparte had refolved in his mind 
to direct his views to the throne of 
the Czfars, he did not hefitate a 
moment to give the governmental 
fanction and fupport to the catholic 
religion, as being better qualified to 
aid his views of dominion, [| will 
beg leave to tranfcribe the fentiments 
of an eminent writer, and a man of 
an enlarged mind, upon this import- 
ant topic: ‘‘ My averfion to popery,” 
he fays, “ is grounded not only on 
paganifm and idolatry, but on its be- 
ing calculated for the fupport of de 
fpotic power, and inconfiftent with 
the genius of a free government : this 
I take to be its real character, which 
I do not, however, extend to the 
particular profeffors of it, many of 
whom I know to be men of great pro- 
bity, politenefs, and humanity, who, 
through the prejudice of education, 
do not fee the confequences of what 
they are trained to profefs, or, through 
a miflaken point of honour, think it 
a duty to adhere to the religion of 
their ayceftors: with thefe I can live, 
not only in charity, but in friendthip, 
without the leaft inclination to offend 
them, any farther than by obftructing 
all endeavours to introduce a religion 
amongft us, which would necefiarily 
be ruinous to the liberty of our 
country. Thus much I thought my- 
felf obliged to fay upon the occalion ; 
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that, while the papifts look upon me 
as an enemy, they may confider me, 
at leaft, as a fair one: an enemy to 
the idolatrous and flavifh principles of 
their church, but free from all preju- 
dice or enmity to their perfons.” 

I truft nothing here faid is incom- 
patible with that fpirit of civil and 
religious liberty which, to the honour 
of its conductors, your Mifcellany 
uniformly breathes; in which cale I 
may expect a ready infertion, 

Your’s, CIRCUMSPECTUS. 

Wejfiminfier, Jan, 24, 1805. 





To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sik, 

WHEN a man, after patient and 
laborious refearch and inveftigation, 
is rationally and fcripturally eftablith- 
ed in the belief of the leading truths of 
chriftianity, it is not to be expected that 
he will be toffed about by every wind 
of doétrine. Such is the complexion 
of the prefent times, that it was never 
more neceflary to examine the foun- 
dation on which we build for eternity; 
fo numerous and fo fatal are the in- 
novations of the day. By many we 
are informed, that the fplendid light of 
reafon alone is fufficient to conduct us 
to future happinefs, Some, whofe creed 
extends farther, deny one eflential 
part of religion, and fome another, 
until, between them, they leave the 
thing itfelf a mere fhadow. I am 
led to thefe reflections by reading, ia 
p- 38 of your Magazine for January 
1805, fome account of a fermon 
preached by the Rev. Robert Tyr- 
whitt, before the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge ; in which that gentleman very 
kindly grants us a difpenfation to be- 
lieve, or reject (as may feem us good), 
the doctrine of the Trinity! A li- 
cence this, for which, with a due 
portion of gratitude, we are bound 
to thank him. But it mutt Le ac- 
knowledged, that we, who have im: 
bibed the doétrines of the ettablithed 
church, cannot quite fo eafily get rid 
of our prejudices as Mr. Tyrwhitt may 
imagine. It is really confounding to 
hear fuch language fall from the lips 




















of a clergyman, of one who has fub- 
{cribed the articles of his church; 
and I beg leave to afk how the incon- 
fiftency is to be accounted for? Is 
there nothing difingenuous in fuch 
condu@t? If fo, the facred obliga- 
tion of a folemn affent to a certain 
truth ceafes to be binding! Mr. 
‘yrwhitt, it feems, labours to make 
chriftianity plain and intelligible ; and 
it mutt be acknowledged that he has 
fucceeded; but, unfortunately, in 
much the fame manner as a mecha- 
nic, who, to fimplify a machine of 
complicated parts, fhould, without 
ceremony, lop off its moft neceflary 
appendage! But let us take a re- 
yiew of the article of our church: 

* There is but one living and true 

“* God, everlafting, without body, 

‘« parts, orpaflions; of infinite power, 

** wifdom, and goodnefs; the maker 

** and preferver of all things, both 

“ vifible and invifible. And in u- 

‘¢ nity of thisGodhead there be three 

‘* perfons of one fubftance, power, 

‘and eternity; the Father, the 

** Son, and the Holy Ghoft.” 

Art. I. Of Faith in the Ioly 
Trinity. 

When we hear a heterodox diffen- 
ter denying the divinity of Chrift, we 
pardon him, at the fame moment that 
we pity his infirmity ; for as he has not 
fubicribed to any particular fet of 
doctrines, he is fo far unfhackled, 
and free to embrace any that his own 
¢aprice may create. In this inftance, 
therefore, the Arian and Socinian 
have evidently the advantage of this 
pious fon of alma mater, 

Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt feems to conceive 
that, becaufe the dorine of the Tri- 
nity is myfterious, it may be accepted 
pr not, at pleafure. So weak an ar- 
gument cannot be expected to make 
many profelytes. In this manner 
may the whole of the chriftian reli- 
gion be frittered away; for what part 
of it is not highly myfterious, and 
tranfcending the utmoft ttretch of rea- 
fon, unaided by revelation? And if 
one of the articles of the church is 
thus rendered nugatory, it is eafy to 
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take the fame liberty with the reft of 
them, and to render the whole a dead 
letter. It is fincerely to be hoped that 
fome worthy and learned member of 
the national church will vindicate its 
infulted article ; in full expeétation of 
which, I fhall, for the prefent, only 
produce two fcriptures (felected from 
a hundred) to ettablith the do@trine in 
queftion, and which cannot be explain- 
ed away by all the efforts of human 
ingenuity. ‘* Now he who eftablifh- 
eth us with you in Chrii—is God; 
who hath alfo fealed us, and given the 
earneft of the Spzrit in our hearts.” 
2 Cor. i, 21,22, ‘* The grace of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghoft, be with you all, Amen,” 2 
Cor. xiii, 14. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s aflertion is oppofed to the 
fettled creed of multitudes in every 
age of the church, of the firtt confi- 
deration for talents and learning. We 
might begin with the apoftles, who, 
inftead of receiving the rejectors of 
this doétrine into their communion, 
would, moft probably, have branded 
them with the name of heretics. Au- 
guftine, Jerome, Jufiin Martyr, Ire- 
nexus, Cyprian, are but a very few, 
among the primitive fathers of the 
church, who unequivocally aflert, and 
prove, the exiftence of a Trinity. 
Dr. Bewiman, Lightfoot, Dr. Barrow, 
Baxter, Bifhop Horne, among a holt 
of divines more modern, maintain the 
fame point; and how far Mr. ‘l'yr- 
whitt’s declaration will weigh again 
fuch a body of evidence, let the im- 
partial reader decide. 

It would have been highly gratify- 
ing, Mr. Editor, had you informed 
the world how this curious fermon 
was received by the univerfity. Pro- 
bably the high refpe@ which the 
moral conduét of the preacher has 
conciliated, and his great age, may 
fave him many a literary wound ; but 
abfolute forbearance on fuch an oc- 
cafion would be criminal ; for we are 
exhorted by one, whofe wifdom and 
piety were, at leaft, equal to Mr. 
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Ty rwhitt’s, to “ contend earneftly for 
the faith once delivered to the faints ;” 
ant that the Trinity conftituted a part 
of that faith, is fo evident, that a 
child cannot read the Bible without 
being firuck with it. 

After all that bas been faid, we 
may, perhaps, charitably hope, that 
this gentleman has ventured an hypo- 
thefis in the imbecility of age, from 
which his mind would have revolted 
hn more vigorous manhood, 

Your Magazine being the vehicle 
of free difcuilion, you will, I doubt 
not, add to your favours done me, by 
giving thefe firictures to the world. 

Feb. 9, 1805. C. A. A. 

Se 

RATIONAL RECREATIONS FOR 

MARCH. 
Divine Inflrudor! thy firft volume this, 
Fer man’s perufal; all in capitals! 
In moon and fiars (heaven's golden alphabet !) 
Emblaz’d to feize the fight ; who runs may read; 
Who reads, can underftand. ’Tis unconfin’d 
To chriftian fand or jewry ; fairly writ, 
in language univerfal, to mankind: 
A language lofty to the learned ; yet plain 
To thofe that feed the flock, or guide the 
plough, 
O; from its hufk ftrike out the bounding grain. 
A language, worthy the great mind that {peaks ! 
Younc. 

TILE obje@ of this attempt is not 
to infiruct the learned, or to propofe 
dull and fatiguing fiudies to the ig- 
norant; but merely to point out the 
objects moft capable of railing our 
attonithment, and gradually to unfold 
“* the nightly glories of the fkies,” 

On the fixth evening of the month, 
the moon will be feen approaching 
the Pleiades, and at a quarter after 
eleven will be ba!f a degree (or about 
the diftance of her own diameter) 
trom the brighteit of them. On the 
feventh, about nine degrees below the 
moon, is Aldebaran, or the Bull’s 
Eye (a flar of the firfi magnitude), 
furrounded by a number of finall 
fiars, called the Ilyades; and above 
the moon, in the fame right line, is 


Capella, which, being alfo a ttar of 


the firft magnitude, will be readily 
known. On the 13th, the moon will 
be about five degrees below Regulus, 
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or the Lion’s Heart. On the 16th 
we may become acquainted with the 
planet Saturn, by obferving that the 
moon, Saturn, and a ftar of the firft 
magnitude, called Virgin's Spike, will 
form a triangle, and be nearly at equal 
diftances from each other. On the 
21tt the moon echipfes a ftar of the 
firft magnitude, called Antares: the 
immerfion will be at fix minutes after 
four in the morning, and the ftar will 
continue covered by the moon one 
hour and twenty-five minutes. 

‘This month prefents us with a fa- 
vourable opportunity of paying our 
refpects to the planet Mars: he is of 
a fiery red colour, and feems to be 
encompatied by a very grofs atmo- 
fphere. His orbit is the next above 
the earth’s, and he is computed to be 
125 millions of miles from the fun; 
being 4444 miles in diameter, or about 
one-fifth part fo big as the earth: the 
fun appears but half as big to him 
as to us, and confequently he receives 
but half the light and heat which we 
do: though he travels at the immenfe 
rate of 47 millions of miles every hour, 
he appears to change his fituation but 
a few degrees during this month. On 
the firft day, he is on the meridian at 
22 minutes after nine, and every 
following evening about three minutes 
fooner than the preceding one: on 
the 15th, he will be on the meridian at 
25 minutes after eight; and on the 
SIft, at 24 minutes after fix. 

Between feven and eight o’clock, in 
the early part of the month, Sirius, 
“ the brighteft of the heavenly pack,” 
will be feen on the meridian, at the 
height of almott a third part of the 
arch between the zenith and horizon: 
the reader will, no doubt, be afto- 
nifhed when informed, that this, 
though the neareft to our fyftem of 
all the fixed ftars, is at the diftance of 
32,000,000,000,000 miles, which is 
farther than a cannon-bullet would 
travel in feven millions of years, ‘To 
the north-eaft of Sirius is a ftar of 
the firft magnitude, called the lefier 
Dog Star; near ibe zenith is feen Ca- 
pella, which, trom his polition and 
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brilliancy, cannot fail of being diftin- 
guithed. ‘Towards the end of the 
month, about eight o’clock, we di- 
fiinguifh Aldebaran and the Hyades 
in the weft-fouth-weft ; and the bright 
confiellation Orion (confitting of no 
Jefs than two ftars of the firft magni- 
tude, four of the fecond, belides fe- 
veral of the third and fourth) declin- 
ing to the weftward, 

On the 21tt, at one in the after- 
noon, the fun enters the fign Aries, 
when the atironomical year begins: 
from this time alfo commences the 
facred year of the Jews, on account 
of the Paflover being intiituted at this 
feafon of the year, On this day all 
the inhabitants of the earth enjoy an 
equal portion of day and night, and 
the fun rifes nearly due eatt, and tets 
nearly due weit. T. B. 

Note: The zenith is the point over 
our head; the horzon, the circle 
which terminates our view ; and the 
meridian, @ line. pafling from the 
northern point of the horizon, through 
the zenith, to the fouthern point of the 
horizon: the fun is always on this 
line at noon. 

rn 
MR. NOTEGORE’S DEFENCE OF HIS 

EMENDATION OF A PASSAGE IN 

HOMER. 

Mn venere, Gosiosce, Tneoc. 
Tv the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sirk, 

TUE obfervations which I offered 
in a former number of your Mifcel- 
Jany were directed to point out a 
manifelt incontittency between two 
patiages of the Tiiad, and to obviate 
that contradiction by a tran{polition of 
one word, A writer, under the fig- 
nature of * Ordevex,” has animad- 
verted upon my alteration with fingu- 
lar intelicity of argument: he firtt of 
all, without any qualification, admits 
the incoherency of the refpective paf- 
fages with one another, and then, im- 
mediately afterwards, makes it matter 
of quettion and doubt whether they 
may not be ,confiftent; becaufe, in 
Pope's tranflation vf the pafiage, the 
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word xafevcs is made to bear the fig- 
nification of “ reclined.” So that, 
upon the authority of Pope alone, he 
would fet alide the uniform and legi- 
timate fenfe of the word ede, which 
does and mufi denote nothing of seis 
fignificancy than an actual “ confo- 
piation of the fenfes,” (as Johnfon 
would have exprefled it), and muke 
the meaning of the original correct 
and confilient by a very unhappy et- 
fort of bungling indexterity. 1 had 
thought, Sir, that, at this time of day, 
it would not have been neceilary to in- 
form any {cholar who affects an ac- 
quaintance with Homer and his tranf- 
lator, that the * ‘I'wickenham bee,” 
as Gilbert Wakefield called bim, is 
very notorioufly deficient in fuitable 
fidelity to bis author; and that, con- 
fequently, an intimate and literal ap- 
prehenfion of Llomer cannot be col- 
lected trom his paraphrattie exhibi- 
tion. Nay, it is my perluafion that 
our poet, far from difcerning with 
fuitable promptitude the original lan- 
guage of the author, whom he under- 
took to difplay in an Englith drefs, 
was not fo familiarly acquainted, even 
with the Latin tongue, as to form aa 
inflantaneous conception of a fentence 
by reading Homer in the Latin inter- 
pretation of him, that accompanies 
the fchool editions ; by which expref- 
fion I underftand fuch a ready con- 
ception of a paflage as would enable 
a reader to give an adequate tranfla- 
tion of it with a fidelity that fuper- 
ceded a repeated and laborious pe- 
rufal; a perufal altogether incom- 
patible, it mufi be allowed, with a 
timely execution of fo long a work. 
Nothing, moreover, can more loudly 
proclaim his ignorance of the Greck, 
or, if he were acquainted with it, his 
inexcufable neghgence in omitting to 
contult it, than the mott vicious pro- 
nunciation of proper names through- 
out the poem; fo miftaking and con- 
founding even the long and hort 
vowels, as to prove, when he is right, 
he is right only by accident. I, there- 
fure, give very little credence to the 











exprefs teftimony of Pope himfelf in 
his imitation of the fecond epifile of 
the fecond book of Horace : 

Bred up at home, full early | began 

To read in Greek the wrath of Peleus’ fon; 
if he meant thereby to imply that his 
future years were dedicated, in a fimi- 
lar way, to the profecution of Gre- 
citn literature. But as thefe obferva- 
tions may beconfidered by fume of your 
readers as a prefumption bordering 
on facrilege towards the memory of 
this great and extraordinary man, I 
will fpecify, from amid a myriad that 
might be produced, one or two in- 
ftances which manifeft his very flender 
knowledge of the original language of 
Homer. The notation of fuch infi- 
delity has its ufe, in cautioning thofe 
who are unacquainted with Greek 
againft the overfights and miftakes of 
Pope, and in quickening, likewile, tie 
diligence, and exciting the ambition, 
of future adventurers, by fhewing the 
inefliciency of the fineft genius, unte- 
conded by every auxiliary of art and 
learning. I had intended to annex 
fome comments to thefe few inftances, 
but as I fhould thereby extend to an 
unwarrantable length a letter or fuch 
an uninterefting fubje@ asa point of 
polemical criticifm, I fhall be content 
to reter your readers, for an-example 
of Pope’s grofs and palpable mifpro- 
ntinciation of proper names, to Iliad, 
b. ii, ver. 750 and 770; and to the 
Odyff. b. iii, ver. 575, and b, xii, 483. 
For inttances of carelefs and inaccu- 
rate tranflation, they may turn to 
lliad, b. ili, ver. 280, and Odyff. b. 
xii, ver. 485. But, now, Sir, it is 
high time to turn again to the letter 
of your correfpondent. Although he 
is contented, ** good eafy man,” to 
follow the guidance of Pope, and 
confider “ reclined” a literal and 
accredited tranflation of xafevds, yet 
he cannot, forfooth, refitt the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his ingenuity in 
conjectural emendation, and takes his 
leave of you with propofing a fubfti- 
tution of the word xa&€e for that of 
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* Or, ‘* Cogere concilium,” a Virgilian phrafe, 





xaberds, Now, Sir, the only refem- 
blance, in any refpeét, that I can dif 
cover between thefe two words is, that 
they both begin with ax. But Orde- 
vex fays, with an oracular importance 
of decifion, that “ xabge fignifies fe- 
deo, or recumbo.” Mr. Locke has told 
us, that a book is its own beft com- 
mentary. Let us, then, look into Ho- 
mer, and fee if we can any where 
find xa: bearing the interpretation 
of “ recumbo.” It occurs thirty-four 
times throughout the Iliad and Odyf- 
fey, and in no one fingle inftance does 
it imply that fort of pofture or incli- 
nation of the body on a couch which 
Ordevex would affix to it; and al- 
though it is a word of various and 
comprehenfive fignification, 1 am not 
acquainted with any author who 
meant to have it tranflated by ‘* re- 
cumbo.” In Homer it feldom means 
any thing more than fimply to /é 
down: we have ayogny d¢ xabeQuusoba, 
Ody. b. i, ver. 272 5 ev mgrprn xabsGero, 
Od. b. xv, ver. 2853 wha nabeCoueros 
pbbrces s¢povoN, Od. b. vi, ver. 295; wag 
Ass wares nabsCero, Il. xxiv, ver. 100. 
And a variety of other paflages might 
be brought forward, in which the word 
cannot be correctly conftrued by any 
other interpretation. But, then, it 
fometimes has other fignifications. In 
Thucydides, for inftance, it has refer- 
ence to the arrangement of an army; 
xabicay tov orgarov: and in his fixth 
book, it means to befiege; xabgeow 
om thy unteowoAny xarzyerny, In Plu- 
tarch it is ufed in another acceptation ; 
avy xAnroy xabsCerv, ** cogere fenatum.”* 
And in the clouds of Ariftophanes we 
find it ufed in a fimilar fenfe ; dinac- 
treo xabiew. But amid the variety 
ot different meanings which claflical 
authors have attached to the word, I 
defy your correfpondent to bring for- 
ward any authority upon which his 
application of it may be fanétioned or 
authorifed. ‘Thus much, Sir, I have 
thought it neceffary to fay in reply to 
the flimfy and futile interference of 
Ordevex; and, methinks, it may be 






































added, with no unbecoming arrogance, 
that I have effectually eftablithed the 
folid and unfhaken propriety of my 
own correction. 

I thould now, Sir, deem an apo- 
logy neceffary to your readers for the 
intrufion of thefe obfervations, did i 
not think the importance of the fub- 
ject a fufficient atonement for the 
length of my letter. I know that it 
has been very much the fathion, not 
only among the thoughtlefs and fuper- 
ficial, but with men of vaft attain- 
ments and fplendid talents, to hold 
up verbal critics to ridicule, and fome- 
times even to reproach ; and Johnfon 
himfelf has fpoken of them in his Ram- 
bler, No. 176, in a very unjuttifiable 
ftyle of derifion, They have been 
Rigmatized with appellations uf the 
loweft kinds; fuch as abje@ drudges, 
porters in the republic of letters, and, 
of courfe, their works have been re- 
garded as nothing more than the fcaf- 
folding of literature. Believe me, 
however, that verbal criticifm has 
never been defpifed fincerely by any 
man who was capable of cultivating 
it fuccefsfully; and if the compara- 
tive dignity of any kind of learning is 
to be meatured by the talents of thofe 
who are moft ditlinguifhed by the ac- 
quifition of it, philology will hold no 
inconfiderable rank in the various and 
iplendid clafies of human knowledge. 
For my part, I moft perfectly agree 
with Muretus, when he fays: * Que- 
tidie magis intelligo, verum efile id 
quod temper exifimavi, nullam men. 
dam efie tam pufillam, quam non per- 
magni intertit---tolli et corrigt.” And 
it, as Longinus fays, criticifm be the 
latt acquifition of much experience, 
wong Teveus TeALUT Ahoy EMsyevnua, a 
pre-eminence in fuch a tcience mutt 
neceflarily require great extent and 
variety of information, a powerful 
tirength of memory, and vaft as well 
as various efforts of reflection and 
trefearch. Let not, then, the high 
and holy oflice of criticifm be pro- 
funed, on the one hand, by the feeble 
ridicule of thofe who are wholly ig- 
norant and uninformed, nor violated, 

Vou. HI, 
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on the other, by the intrufion of fu- 
perficial {ciolifis and feribblers, who, 
with wawary and impertinent officiouf- 
nefs, would attempt to touch, with a 
reforming hand, the facred relics of 
clafical antiquity, Both claffes are 
equally mifchievous, though certainly 
not equally culpable: of the one it 
may be faid, in the plain but empha- 
tical words of Quintilian: ‘* Dam- 
nant quod non intelligunt ;” and to 
the other may be applied the farcaftic 
retort of Gibbon to his antagonitt, 
Mr. Davies, though with fomewhat 
more juftice than it was preferred on 
that occafion by the angry hiftorian--- 
that they prefume to write before they 
have begun to read. I, therefore, 
would ferioufly and fincerely exhort 
Ordevex, and fuch empty {matterers 
ia Greek, not to collect their idea of 
the majefiic and tremendous torrent 
ot Homeric diétion from the pretty 
aud harmonious cafcade of Pope, 
nor to trufi to the faulty and fallacious 
affiftance of Latin tranflators. ‘ Nolo, 
inquam,” fays an eloquent and mighty 
feholar, ‘* ut perfido aliens indutirie 
fubfidio male rifi incerta pro certis 
captarent; vellem potius ut omnia 
marte proprio elaborata fuperare dif- 
cant, difcere, ingen fui vires peri- 
clitari, et ex iplis demum fontibus 
derivatam orationis Attice puritatem 
et axaCaay omni ftudio exquirere et 
haurire.” See Bart. Opuie. Mife., 
p. 150. Gaunt NoveGore, 
Oxford, Feb. 7, 1805. 


ne 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

THE late generous and highly 
liberal voluntary contributions made 
in this city for the feamen who have 
fuffered in fupport of the honour of 
the Englith flag, and the iamilies of 
fuch as have or may fall a facrifice in 
the fervice of their country, demon- 
ftrate the high eftimation in which 
our brave tars are held by Britons of 
every defcription, 

Thisnoble fpirit of liberality to a bo- 
dy of men of the moft effential import- 
ance to our country, fhould, as every 
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confiderate mind muft acknowledge, 
be accompanied with an earneft defire, 
on every account, to protect them 
from every fpecies of impofition and 
oppreffion, and to fecure to them and 
their families their juft rights. 

I know of no defcription of men 
who, independently of the fervices 
they render the community, poffefs 
ftronger claims to the protection of 
government. Their profeffion, which 
neceflarily occafions their abfence, 
often for a great length of time from 
their native land, furnifhes opportu- 
nities to thofe who poflefs their pro- 
perty toinjure and defraud them, as 
well as thofe who depended on their 
exertions for fupport. 

Their cafe is certainly peculiarly 
hard, when compared to other col- 
lective bodies, moft of whom have 
commonly fome fund to enable them 
to feck protection from the laws of 
their country, The failor has none : 
individually be muft fupport his right; 
and the very means which would affift 
him in contending for it, are with- 


held, and applied to fubvert his 
claims, 

It has often been a matter of fur- 
prife to me, that the very great in- 


juftice thefe men experience from 
thofe to whom they depute the charge 
of their earnings, fhould have efcaped 
the notice of all our great champions 
in the caufe of humanity, not one of 
whom, as [ recolleet, bas fteod forth as 
their advocate, and juftly reprofented 
the hardfhips they fuftain, 

There exitis in this great city, and 
our principal feaport towns, a fet of 
men who live in fplendor, and “ fare 
fumptuoufly every day ;” who hold a 
rank of refpe€tability, and ufually ac- 
cumulate much wealth; an intimate 
acquaintance with whole cuftomary 
mode of conduct, will, I] am per- 
fuaded, excite fentiments of abhor- 
rence in every liberal mind: for, asa 
eclebrated poet has obferved, 

** Vice is a monfter of fuch hideous mien, 

As, to he hated, reeds but to be feen.”’ 


I fall, Mr. Editor, fpecify tome 
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of the artifices adopted by moft of 
thefe perfons to accomplith their pur- 
pofes, whereby they are enabled ra- 
pidly to acquire fortunes of great ex- 
tent: the pe:fons to whom I allude 
may be denominated naval flewards, 
and, too generally, deferve to be ttig- 
matized as the oppreflors of oar brave 
tars, their widows and orphans. 

It is againft thefe oppreflors the cry 
of diftrefs is heard; ’tis they who 
caufe the tears of the widow to flow ; 
itis they, who, to increafe their ill- 
gotten wealth, withhold the hard- 
earned wages of the brave feaman ; 
who fuffer the relict of the gallant of- 
ficer to languifli in poverty and ob- 
feurity, without protection, without 
fupport, a prey to all thofe bitter re- 
fieQions which her reduced  ftate, 
contrafted with her former, muft na- 
turally excite; obliged to fue at the 
door of her relentlefs, unfeeling lew- 
ard, to obtain that to which the is 
jufily entitled; expofed to cool con- 
tempt, and all the “‘ in/olence of office.” 

However highly coloured this view 
of the oppreflion which the relatives 
of failors meet with may appear, yet 
the truth of it is confirmed by foo 
many living inftances. They almott 
univerlally retain large fums paid to 
them by the king’s pro@or ! 

How, it may be afked, do thefe 
men contrive to procraftinate their 
payments, and fupport their injuftice ? 

I anfwer,---The plea of not having 
received the money is fet up, for fome 


- months, probably, until its falfehood 


is too palpable to ferve their turn. 
Another they frequently refort to, for 
their intention is, by any means, to 
gain time: although they acknowledge 
the receipt of the money, and profefs 
an intention that a fpeedy diftribution 
fhall take place, yet they pretend 
that unexpected difficulties Lave oc- 
curred in the bufinefs, and contrive 
to let months and months, if net years, 
elap/e, tor the tempting advantage cf 
receiving the interefi ov dividends they 
ebtain from the capital in hand, 

But there is another deception they 
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find beft ferve their purpofe: they 
fiate they cannot make a payment of 
the whole prize-money due, as it is 
uncertain how another captured veffel 
may turn out; that their account with 
the proctor is very large; and that, 
for their own fecurity, they mult keep 
part of their prefent receipts to anfwer 
future contingencies. Thus they make 
but partiat payments, and ever retain 
a large proportion of the receipts, 
which, with the accumulations, ought 
to have been fhared amongtft the legal 
claimants. 

Thefe are generally mere fubter- 
fuges, altogether unfounded, and re- 
forted to from difhonett views; but, 
however reprehenfible and criminal 
fuch conduct may be, IT am forry to 
fay, it is winked at by thole who are 
well acquainted with the evil, though 
thoufands daily fuffer by it. 

The propricty of entirely prevent- 
ing thefe men from receiving prize- 
money did lately obtain the ‘notice, 
and tor a fhort time engage the at- 
teation, of the legiflature; but I do 
not hear that any effectual remedy 
has been, or is likely to be, adopted 
for this purpole. 

It is furely of confiderable import- 
ance that fomething effectual fhould 
be dune to prevent this criminal delay 
in paying of prize-money, and doing 
complete jultice to a moitt deferving 
pare of the comtuunity, 

There are, Mr. Editor, fome good 
men in all proteffions: general cen- 
fure, and unlimited condemnation, 
are what I neither mean nor approve. 
Though long in the naval fervice, I 
have no perfonal view in thus laying 
my thoughts on this fubjeét, through 
the channel of your valuable work, 
before the public. But, be affured, 
T have bad naany opportunities of no- 
ticing, with regret, the acts of in- 
jattice [ have fpecified, and which | 
earnefily with may be prevented in 
future, 

fam, Sir, your very humble fer- 
vant, SPECULUM. 

Ieb. 9, 1805. 
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ANSWERS TO TIE HISTORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS, 
[Continued from p. 39 ] 

QUEST. 1. Which are the moft 
important epochs between the deftruc- 
tion of the temple of Jerufalem by the 
Chaldeans and the birth of Chrift? 

This period contains fome of the 
moft important events in the hiftory 
of the world. In it were feen the four 
great monarchies which have pro- 
duced fuch effects on the deftinies of 
mankind, The Babylonifi: monarchy 
was near its meridian {plendor at the 
beginning of this period ; but its doom 
was fealed, and the chofen hero was 
born, who was to level its proud ho- 
nours with the duft. The Perfian 
empire rofe on its fall: but the fuc- 
ceflors of Cyrus were unworthy to hold 
the reins of fo vaft an empire; and 
the rapidity of Alexander's conquefis 
teftify how degenerate had become 
the defcendants of the warlike inha- 
bitants of Perfia by the enjoyment of 
the luxuries of the Eaft. ‘The Gre- 
cian monarchy having fupplanted the 
Perfian, and made the generals of the 
conquering army princes of the Eaft, 
fearcely was acquainted with the peo- 
ple rifing at that time, and laying the 
foundations for an empire far fupe- 
rior in extent to that of any of its 
predeceflors. The power of the 
Greeks was overthrown by the Ro- 
mans, and the temple of Janus was 
{hut, when the Prince of Peace was 
born ; and the Babylonians, Perfians, 


“and Greeks, bowed to the yoke of 


Augufius, and Rome was the metro- 
polis of the civilifed world. 

In this period, therefore, we are 
to look for epochs which dittin- 
guith the hiltory of various nations : 
but as we have followed the records of 
the Jews in their various vicillitudes 
to their firft captivity, we will confine 
ourfelves, for the prefent, to the few 
things of importance which relate to 
them in their fallen and dependent 
fiate, preceding the fecond captivity, 
which has marked them for the mott 
degraded people upen the eafth. ‘he 

So 
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firft epoch, then, is, their return from 
Babylon and eftablifhment in their 
own country, under their own laws, 
and in dependence on the Perfian mo- 
narch; the dedication of the temple, 
after the perfecution of Antiochus, by 
Judas, one of the Maccabees; the 
profaning of the temple by Pompey ; 
the taking of Jerufalem by Flerod the 
Great, who thus pofiefled himfelf of 
the government, ‘under the name of 
king, and protection of the Romans ; 
the converfion of Judea into a Roman 
province. 

The firft epoch took place in the 
year before Chrift five hundred and 
thirty-five, when, by the death of Da- 
rius, Cyrus became fole emperor of 
the Peifians, and iffued a proclama- 
tion for the reftoration of the Jews, 
and the rebuilding of the temple. It 
is remarkable, that this accomplithes 
a prophecy which declared that the 
captivity of the Jews thould be of 
feventy years’ auration; and, if we 
affume the beginning of this captivity 
to be in the fourth year of Jeboiakim, 
then the feventy years expire in this 
firft year of Cyrus; or, if we aflume 
the commencement of the captivity 
to have been in the eleventh year of 
Zedckiah, when the city and temple 
were deftroyed, then our feventy years 
end with the decree of Darius, con- 
firming the original decree of Cyrus, 
as againtt the execution of it had 
been placed fume ebttructions. 

By this latter decree the Jews were 
placed in a ftate of feeurity; by de- 
grees they were raifed to fome kind 
of confequence: and when Alexan- 
der had taken Tyse, their high priett 
was potlefied of fuch dignity, that he 
was treated with refpect by that 
mighty conqueror. When his empire 
was divided, Syria fell to the part of 
Antiochus, and Egypt to the part 
of Ptolemy. Judea, fituated in the 
midway between thefe governments, 
would naturally be expofed to the 
dangers of fuch a fituation, ‘Fhe per- 
fecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, of 
thofe who refuted to facrifice to idols, 
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of which the Jewith nation has had 
the utmoft abhorrence fince the Baby- 
lonifh captivity, roufed the people te 
feats of valour, which would be 
fcarcely credible, if the hiftory of 
man did not teach us, by many in- 
liances, what may be done by pa- 
triotifm, and by the energies of a 
people fighting for liberty againft the 
difcipline of a mercenary army under 
the banners of a tyrant, and fighting 
for pay. Judas Maecabeus, as he is 
called, cleared the country of its def- 
perate enemies, and laid the bafis of 
the greatnefs of the Afmonzan family. 
Elaving recovered Jerufalem, and pu- 
rified it, he dedicated the temple 
anew to Ekim alone who is the god of 
the whole earth, in the year before 
Chritt one hundred and fixty-five; 
and from that time the religious ccre- 
monies of the temple were conducted, 
for along feries ot years, with the 
ufual folemnities. The memorial of 
this dedication of the temple is fiilt 
kept up in @ folemn feitival by the 
prefent Jews. 

The heroical aéts of the Maecabees 
gave a fplendor for a long time to the 
Jewith name; lut, at latft, faction 
mide its way into the family, and the 
all-conquering arms of the Romans 
interfered to fettle their differences. 
Pompey added to the celebrity of his 
other vidtories in the aft the taking 
of Jerufalem and its temple. Ilis 
curiofity led him to examine every 
part of the latter building, and to 
enter into its mott facred receffes, into 
which even none but the high priett 
could according to the law, be admitted, 
and that only once in the year. Pom- 
pey entered into, and thus prefanea, 
the temple, in the year before Chritt 
fixty-three; and though he had a 
full view of all its treafures, and there 
were init above two. thoufand talents, 
he left every thing untouched, and 
was firuck with fuch awe at what 
he had feen, that he ordered the 
priclis to make a folemn purifitation, 
and to continue their facrifices and 
worllip in the manner preicribed by 
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their law. It is remarkable, that to 
this time Pompey had enjoyed a 
courfe of uninterrupted profperity, 
and from this time his affairs declined, 
and he came to an untimely end. 

‘The Romans, having once entered 
into a country, feldom refigned their 
claims to fuperiority over it, but fre- 
quently allowed it to be governed by 
kings, or by any other form, to which 
it had been accuftomed. The Afmo- 
naan family ftill preferved a fhare in 
the government; but Hered’ of Idu- 
mea fupplanted it, and, by his in- 
trigues at Rome, procured from the 
fenate the title of King of Judea. 
The kingdom thas given to him he 
took pofleffion of, three vears alter, 
by his valour, having taken the city 
of Jerufalem thirty-(even years before 
the birth of Chritt, and in a mot 
crucl manner deftroyed the laft male 
branch of the Afmonwans, and thus 
precluded any contention with that 
family for the crown, 

The Jews, during the reign of He- 
rod, may, notwithftanding his cru- 
elty and tyranny, be faid to have 
been a flourifhing people; and, though 
they acknowledged the fuperiority of 
the Romans, they ftill retained the 
form of an independent government. 
This laft pretenfion to the remains of 
antient dignity was deftroyed in the 
fixth year after the birth of Chrift, 
when Judea was reduced to the ftate 
ot a province, On the death of He- 
rod, Archelaus, his fon, went to 
Rome, to obtain from the emperor the 
confirmation of his title to the crown; 
but having, with great humility, and 
fome reftritions, obtained it, he made 
fuch an ill ufe ot his power, that he was 
banifed by Auguftus to the city of 
Vienne, in Gaul, and all his goods were 
confifeated. ‘Thus the birth of Chrift 
took place whilft Judea was a king- 
dom, and it loft its independence. foon 
after his birth, which to this Ume the 
nation hus not been able to recover : 
and it is remarkable, that an antieat 
prophecy feemed to indicate this event, 
that the Jews thould poflefs their own 
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forms of government till the coming 
of their Mefliah. 

Quef. Il. ‘To what reflections do 
thefe epochs give rite ? 

We cannot refleat on the reftoration 
of the Jews to their own country with- 
out admiration of the ways of Provi- 
dence to that nation. ‘They were the 
chofen people ; yet they were, in their 
origin, fuffered to fall into the mott 
abject ftate of flavery. From this 
they were refcued in a moft wonder- 
ful manner, and put inte poffetlion of 
a moft flourithing country : their vices 
threw them from it; yet they were 
fuffered to return, and to become, 
though in an inferior ftate, a powertui 
people. 

Having remarked thefe changes, 
and contemplating the prefent ttate 
of this people, we can fearcely doubt 
that they are referved for fome great 
and important purpofes, ‘They wre to 
be found in af! parts of the world, re- 
taining the utmott veneration for their 
law, and carrying their obfervation of 
it to the moft troublefome minutenefs. 
Their copies are preferved with. fuck 
care, that, in the two fynagogues in 
London, the one in Duke's Place, the 
other in Bevis Marks, there is tearcely 
any ditierence between thofe ufed in 
the fynagogues; though there is every 
reafon to believe, that, till the fixe 
teenth century, there was no commu- 
nication between the two fects, the 
one having travelled, in the courte of 
filteen hundred years, from the eatt 
by Poland and Germany into Britain; 
the other by the fouth through Africa 
and Spain into this country. 

We can {carcely conceive that the 
people we read of in the times of the 
Maccabees, and under the kings, were 
the fame nation, Before the capti- 
vity, they fell into the groffett idola- 
try, and the worfhip of a new objet 
was eafily admitted. Aiter the cap- 
tivity, the utmolt feverity of torture 
could not induce them to tafie prohi- 
bited food, or to burn incenfe at the 
altars of the heathen gods. The ex- 
hortations of prophets had little effect 
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during their life-time: to worfhip more 
perfons than one, as gods, was ridi- 
culed by the prophets as the higheft 
degree of folly ; yet a captivity of fe- 
venty years was neceflary to give force 
to their exhortations. All the perie- 
cution of Antiochus could not, how- 
ever, now change their determined 
refolution: they would acknowledge 
only one perfon to be their god; and 
their zeal in his fervice compenfated 
for the delufions of their forefathers. 
Are we to attribute the forbearance 
of Pompey to fuperttition, to a real re- 
gard for the true God, or to a wifh to 
ingratiate himfelf with the conquered 
people? The latter opinion we can- 
not embrace, becaufe he knew «that 
his action was, in their eyes, the moft 
atrocious that could be performed, 
and which could never be pardoned. 
That he had any idea that the God of 
the Jews differed from thofe of other 
nations, we can hardly imagine; his 
fituation in life fearcely gave hin much 
opportunity for enquiry, and in fuch 
enquiries Le was probably little inte- 
refted: yet men in the bighelt rank 
have been overcome by tupertiition ; 
and it is not improbable that he felt 
an awe, for which he could not ac- 
count, at the different appearance of 
the facred recefies from that in all 
other temples he had vifited. Not 
Jong ago, a Jew and a Chriftian enter- 
ed into a plot to reb a church of two 
large filver candlefticks, which ftood 
on the altar. The Chriftian was to 
feize the candlefticks ; and, in the 
dead of the night, he, enterea the 
church, had bis band «upon one of 
them, but his heart failed him, and 
he returned without his prize. Laugh- 
ed at by the Jew for his feruples, he 
made zxnother attempt on another 
night: be reached the altar; but bis 
hands had fearcely touched the can- 
dieftick, when his heart again failed 
him, and he gave up the enterprife. 
The great Pompey telt, probably, in 
the fame manner; and great minds, 
who can commit inurders and robbe- 
ies without end, who difregard the 
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image of their Maker ftanding before 
them, may be overcome by that which, 
confidering the enormity of their pre- 
ceding crimes, is of trifling import- 
ance, 

Judea, whilft it was under the do- 
minion of Herod, can be confidered 
as little more than a Roman province, 
and fuon after it became one; and 
thus the Jewifh nation, having ferved 
the great purpofe for which it was fe- 
lected, namely, to point out to man- 
kind their promifed King and Head, 
was prepared for that fall, which was 
to defiroy them as an independent 
people, and to abolifh their rites and 
ceremonies. This fingular fituation 
of the world mult neceflarily  firike 
the attention of every one profefling 
to be a Chriftian; and whilft we con- 
demn the folly and bigotry of the 
Jews in rejecting Him who was the 
honour and glory of their nation, we 
mult refleét on the ftrange notions 
that have been fince adopted by Chritt- 
ians, and bave prevented the increale 
of his Saviour’s kingdom. ‘The Jews 
were afhamed of a man who appeared 
before them without any outward 
niarks of grandeur, and whofe religion 
confitied in the worthip of his God in 
truth and fincerity: and Chriftians 
have fallen into the fame error, en- 
deavouring, by awkward fplendour 
and various ceremonies and ftrange 
fancies, to improve upon the fimple 
model left by their Mgfter, and have, 
by their difputes, imitated the factious 
Jews in the decline of their kingdom. 

Que. WA. Which are the principal 
occurrences that deferve to be re- 
membered in the reign of Charles the 
Second and James the Second ? 

This portion of our hiltory now oc- 
cupies the time of one tof our chief 
ftatefmen, and from his pen we may 
expe a lively and animated deferip- 
tion of all the evils attending the at- 
tempt to eftablith royal prerogative 
above the laws. The events of the 
lite of this great ftatefinan might, per- 
haps, have afforded lefons of greater 
utihty, in the prefent times, to this 
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country: but we may reafonably 
hope, that, in the review of patt 
times, his own will not be forgotten. 
The pretended plots of the papitts, and 
of the whigs in union with Ruffel and 
Sidney; the real plot of Charles the 
Second, in union with France, againft 


his own country; the fuppreffion of 


-Monmouth’s rebellion, and the cruel- 
ties of Jefferies, and the affociation of 
the true lovers of their country to 
bring in the Prince of Orange, and to 
hurl the tyrant James the Second from 
his throne; thefe are points in our 
hiftory which our ftatefman will, we 
doubt not, dilate upon with the great- 
elt fatisfaGtion to his readers, 

The attachment of James, when 
Duke of York, to the popith religion, 
naturally created a jealoufy of its in- 
fluence in the kingdom ; but it was 
faction which fpread the reports of its 
alarming increafe, and that the papitts, 
fo few in number, had combined to- 
gether to overthrow the government. 


That fa@tion could fo blind the eyes of 


the people in general, is a curious and 
important fact; and there cannot be 
a doubt that many ferioufly believed 
that there were fehemes in agitation 
which countenanced the Rye-houle 
plot, and the idle tales of Oates and 
his afluciates. It is the more curious, 
that the diflenters, who were equal 
fufferers, fhould be led away by the 
fame cry: but there is no telling to 
what lengths people will run, when 
they are carricd away by their own 
fears, increafed by the delufion of 
others. That thefe fictions of plots 
fhould receive fo much countenance 
by any that had regard for real li- 
berty, we mult lament; yet we are 
the lefs inclined to be furprifed at the 
feverity of Charles, when the great in- 
fligators of the outery againft the ca- 
tholics were themielves brought under 
fithilar fufpicions, and convicted by a 
jury of the country. He would, and 
probably many others did, exclaim, 
on fuch an occafion, that 


—— Nec lex eft juftior ulla 
Guim necis artifices arte perire fua. 


Of Charles’s guilt there feems to be 
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little doubt ; and ftrange muft have 
been his infatuation, when, to make 
himfelf the defpot at home, he could 
fink fo low as to receive a bribe from 
France. The fcheme was evidently 
not feafible, and only embittered his 
reign: but if he could be guilty of 
fuch folly, that folly was {till more 
glaring afterwards, in the condué of 
his fon the Duke of Monmouth, who 
could entertain the flighteft hopes of 
alcending the throne by the help of a 
few troops only, and when James had 
not fhewn that extreme folly in which 
he furpaffed his brother. Such wretches 
as thefe jultified the aflociation formed 
againtt them by the heads of the firft 
families of Britain, who feemed to have 
taken every precaution for the fuccefs 
of their undertaking : yet an accident 
might have difconcerted them; and 
they, whofe memory is extolled to the 
fkies tor the falvation of their country, 
might have perifhed by the hands of 
the executioner, and their noble dar- 
ings been ftigmatifed as treafon. 

Duet, WV. ‘To what reflections do 
thefe occurrences give rife? 

We cannot refle& on the plots in 
Charles’s reign without lamenting the 
credwity of our countrymen, and the 
eafe with which they are fo frequently 
impoted upon, Thus Sacheverell was 
once cried up as a patiot; and not 
long ago, many believed that there 
was a plot formed again{t the prefent 
king's life, which now is univerfally 
beheved to have been a fiction of bate 
minds, and is julily derided under the 
name of the pop-gun plot. Thefe 
fchemes to delude the people cannot 
be reprobated in too ttrong colours: 
the authors of them, when detected, 
ought to be held up to the higheft de- 
gree of infamy: but, at the fame time, 
the people themfelves fhould be very 
much on their guard not to credit too 
eafily ramours by which the worthie& 
of their countrymen may be rendered 
incapable of ufing their talents to the 
benefit of the public. 

Every one will be ready to inveigh 
againft the meannefs of Charles the 
Second, in receiving a bribe from 
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Fiance: yet is there not as great 
meannefs in any member of the Houfe 
of Commons or Lords, who receives a 
bribe from a minitier to fupport his 
defigns? Bribery ts a defpicable mean- 
nels both in him who offers and him 
who receives the bribe: but, of the 
two characters, that is the wort, of 
him, who, knowing the neceflities of 
another, takes the advantage of them 
to degrade him, and make him fub- 
fervient to the batelt purpoles, A 
houfe of commons which thould fee 
fuch a wretch feated among them, 
fhould fhun him, as we do an indivi- 
dual addiéted to unnatural crimes, 

We cannot too much commend the 
herojitm of the brave men who intro- 
duced Wilham the Third into. this 
ecuntry, and fet bim upon the throne 
which his father-in-law had forteited 
hy his crimes, ‘They evidently proved 
that they had a real regard for the 
country, by the pains they took to 
prevent, in fature, thofe animolities 
which had been the caule of fo much 
confufion between king and people. 
They fet the proper bounds to the 
prerogative and the rights of the peo- 
ple; or, rather, they lad down, in 
decitive terms, a tiandard dy which 
eich might be appreciated, and which, 
in fact, was equally binding, accord- 
ing to the contiitution of this country, 
before it had received the fandtion of 
parliament. Thus thefe heroes left a 
blefling to their pofterity, and which 
every Enghfiman fthould regard as 
the dearett privilege of his birth-right. 

Sink, Ve What are the advantages 
and difadvantages of the prefent coni- 
cal-thaped whee s ufed by our broad- 
wheel waggons ? 

Among the circumftances which 
ftruck our travellers, in the embatly 
to the Emperor of China, with great 
aftonithment, was the contralt in the 
facilities of travelling by land and by 
water, Whilft the great canal pre- 
fented to them one of the moft fiu- 
pendous works ever undertaken and 
executed by man, the roads through 
Jarge provinces were fcarcely pafiable, 
and no attention feemed to be paid io 
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the conveniencies of land carriage, 
Nothing ought to furprife us in any 
ftate: the greateft inconfiftencies, as 
they are to be found in almoft evry 
individual, are as glaring in every 
country. If any perfon, on fecing a 
gardener rolling his gravel walks, 
which were kept in the higheft order 
and perfection, were to ftep up to him, 
and gravely recommend a great im- 
provement in the art of rolling walks, 
by exchanging his cylindrical roller 
for a conical one, what reception 
would he meet with? Woald he not 
be laughed at for his pains? Would 
not the gardener tell him, that the in- 
tention of rolling the walks was to 
keep them compact and even, and 
that his é€onical roller would tear 
them to pieces? would drag in fome 
parts, and rell in others? grind fome 
fiones, and widen inftead of contract- 
ing the fpace between others? that 
walks thus relled would let in the rain 
in various places, to fpoil them, in- 
fiead of its flowing away with eafe 
from a hard and compact furface? In 
fort, every one fees the abfurdity of 
the thing; and there is nut a man in 
the kingdom who would not laugh at 
the idea of employing conical rollers 
on his garden walks, 

What! would the King, Lords, and 
Commons of the United Kingdom, in 
Parliament aflembled, laugh at the 
propotal, that all their garden walks, 
and walks in plantations, and roads 
in pleafure-grounds, fhould hencefor- 
ward be rolled only. with conical roll- 
ers, or rollers made in the thape of a 
fugar-loaf! How comes it to pats, 
then, that their viftble faculties are 
not excited every time they pafs by @ 
broad-wheel waggon, and fee four co- 
nical rollers, with an nmmenfe weight 
upon them, tearing the road to pieces? 
Nay, fo far from laughing are they 
at this ridiculous fight, that they give, 
by a folemn act, encouragement to 
thefe road-ruining rollers, by allow- 
ing to them certain privileges in pafl- 
ing through the turnpike. We need 
not, then, wonder at the inconliftency 
of the Chinefe in neglecting their 
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roads, whilft, with all the opportunity 
of making good roads in this kingdom, 
we fufier to pafs upon them wheels 
which were made on purpofe, a Chi- 
nefe would fay, to injure and ruin 
them. 

Whatever effect would be produced, 
in a degree, upon a garden walk by a 
fugar-loaf roller, the tame, in pro- 
portion, is produced upon the road 
by the conical wheel. From the thape 
of this wheel, a point in the rim near- 
eft to the waggon moves at a diffetent 
rate from a point in the rim at the 
fartheft diftance from the waggon, 
and of courfe, as the whole wheel 
muft move, part of it will roll, and 
part drag. This muft have an effect 
both upon the horfes and the road; 
for, if the four wheels be all dragged, 
there muft be a greater number of 
horfes to draw the waggon: if none 
dragged, but every part rolled as in 
the cylindrical roller, fewer horfes 
would be wanted. The expence to 
the kingdom, in the difference of 
horfes that are now ufed for broad- 
wheel waggons, and what would be 


ufed if they all moved on cylindrical 
wheels, is immenfe, amounting to far 


more than a million of money. The 
wear and tear of the roads is alfo pro- 
digioufly great; for, if cylindrical 
wheels were ufed, they would a& 
2s rollers to the roads, binding and 
cementing them ; whereas the conical 
wheels are every where loofening and 
defiroying them. The reader may fee 
the effect of thefe wheels to great ad- 
vantage, when, after a hard rain, one 
of thefe waggons is moving over the 
pavement in London: he will fee, by 
the opening of the ftones, what is daily 
produced in every part of the king- 
dom, As the broad-wheel waggon is 
now every where injuring the roads, 
the quantity of horfes and carts, and 
materials to repair the mifchief they 
are making, is immenfe ; all of which 
would not only be faved by the ufe of 
cylindrical wheels, but much more; 
for, the cylindrical wheel being bene- 
ficial to the road, materials would be 
Vor, Ii, 
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wanted to repair only that wear and 
tear which is produced by time. 

A very experienced mechanic, Mr, 
Cummings, has purfued this fubject 
to a great extent, and has communi- 
cated his thoughts to the public in a 
pamphlet, on the refpective advan- 
tages and difadvantages of the cylin- 
drical and conical-fhaped wheels, 
which deferves the attention of the 
legiffature, as well as of every wag- 
goner, wheelwright, farmer, and gen- 
tleman of landed property. He has 
alfo inftituted a fet of ingenious ex- 
periments, which brings the fubject 
down to a level with the meaneft ca- 
pacity. He thews, by different weights, 
the different force that is required to 
move the fame waggon placed on co- 
nical or on cylindrical wheels; and 
by long flips, on which the waggon 
moves, thews its effects upon the road 
according to the fhape of the wheels : 
for, if the wheels are cylindrical, thefe 
flips retain their pofition ; whereas, if 
they are conical, the pofition is changed. 
The commiflioners of the turnpike-road 
betweenKenfingtonandTurnhamGreen 
would do well to attend thefe experi- 
ments ; for, though they are at an im- 
menfe expence, the road is a difgrace 
to the metropolis, and will continue 
to be fo as long as the fame materials 
are employed to repair, and conical 
wheels, with an immenfe load upon 
them, are fuffered to deftroy the road. 
The remedy for this evil is fimple and 
plain: it is merely to enact, thata 
broad-wheeled waggon fhall have no 
advantage over a narrow-wheeled wag- 
gon, unlefs its wheels are of the pre- 
fent breadth, and made in the thape 
of a garden roller, 

Que. VI. What is Popery ? 

This queftion deferves, in the pre- 
fent times, peculiar attention, In 
the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, 
it was difcufied with all the warmth 
of paffion on both fides ; and there are 
fome in the prefent days, who, led 
away by thefe arguments, impute to 
popery a vaft variety of opinions 
(mony of them really being pernici- 
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ous to a ftate), with which it is not at 
all connected. Moft proteftant writers, 
and particularly the clergy of the 
church of England, have fallen into 
this error: the latter from the preju- 
dices of their fet, from forming their 
opinions from books merely, and from 
want of acquaintance with the man- 
ners, cuftoms, hiftory, and opinions 
of the great and varying body of the 
catholics in Europe, impute to them 
tenets held by them in as great deteft- 
ation as by the proteftants, One 
would think it impoflible that the 
Englifh clergy could have aflerted 
fuch things from their pulpits, and 
that they fhould be fwallowed by the 
people; and that the catholics of Eng- 
Jand fhould be obliged, in addition to 
the denial of maintaining fuch doc- 
trines, to prove, by the concurrent 
tefiimony of learned univerfities in 
various parts of Europe, that no fuch 
doétrines are maintained by the ca- 
tholic church : for, by crefling a chan- 
nel not thirty miles over, every one 
might, before the French revolution, 
have received a full confutation of 
their aflertions from every peafant 
they met, who yet maintained the fu- 
premacy of the pope. 

Popery is the eftablifhed religion 
under almoft every form of govern- 
ment that can be conceived, It flou- 
rifhed equally ih the monarchies of 
Spain, France, and Portugal; in the 
ariftocracies of Poland, Venice, Ge- 
noa, Berne, and Lucerne; in the de- 
mocracies of Zurich, Schweitz, Uri, 
Underwalden, and Appenzell. Fadts, 
therefore, proclaim the abfurdity of 
imputing to it a predilection for arbi- 
trary power; and the fpirit of liberty 
of our catholic anceftors is not fur- 
paffed by that of their proteftant de- 
feendants, What, then, is popery? 
It is fimply the belief and avowal, that 
a certain perfon, called the Pope, is, 
the fupreme head of a certain body 
of people, called the Catholic Church; 
that he has this fupremacy in right of 
fucceflion from Peter, one of the twelve 
apoftles, on whom it was conferred, 
they fay, by his mafter, our Saviour. 
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The proofs of this fucceffion, to us 
who laugh at fuch pretenfions from 
the mere perufal of the fcriptures, 
are of little or no confequence: the 
greateft body of Chriftians unite in 
the belief of this fupremacy ; and we, 
who deny it, are net bound by its 
rules. But to what does this fupre- 
macy extend? Merely to religious 
matters, The temporal authority in 
his own dominions belongs to the 
pope, as a temporal prince, juft as 
the Bifhops of Durham and Ely in 
this country; and many bifhops in 
Germany have temporal jurifdiction 
annexed to their refpective fees. 

‘The church of England acknow- 
ledges the king to be the fupreme 
head of its church. Teo define ex- 
actly this fupremacy may occafion 
fome difficulties, as it is the cafe alfo 
with refpeét to the fupremacy of the 
pope. Ambitious men, in pofleffion 
of the dignity at Rome, might be wil- 
ling to pufh it to its utmoft extent ; 
and the fycophants of the court might, 
to pleafe their mafter, and to raife 
themfelves, declare, in their fpeeches 
and fermons, that it was beyond all 
bounds, and that his holinefs is a god 
upon earth. But the fame thing hap- 
pens in all governments, and kings 
have been, by their courtiers, faluted 
with titles to which they had no pre- 
tenfions, and of which they have, in 
a very thort time, been ftripped by 
the unflattering voice of potierity. 
Thus the monarch, who was fiyled, in 
his life-time, the befi of kings, has had 
his title queftioned ; and the acclama- 
tions of fawning prietts, cringing cour- 
tiers, and a misjudging populace, have 
been overfet in the faithful page of 
hifiory, which looked in vain for king- 
Jy acts in his reign, and, inftead of 
them, recorded the fovereign to have 
been engaged in a perpetual courfe of 
idle and frivolous amufements, aiming 
conttantly at an increafe of that power 
which he did not know how to ufe to 
advantage, and carelets of the burdens 
impofed on his fubjeéts, whilft his own 
revenues were unimpaired. 

The very learned and judicious 








Dr. Barrow has, in his Treatife on the 
Pope’s Supremacy, difcufied this fub- 
jet in a moft mafterly manner: but 
the prefent ftate of the pope fhews, in 
a more convincing manner than a 
thoufand arguments, what opinion is 
entertained by modern papilts of his 
powers. There is, we apprehend, 
many a congregation in England 
whole paftor exercifes a much more 
domineering influence over the minds 
of his flock than the pope exercifes in 
his church; and the catholics in Eng- 
land and Ireland, who would pay him 
all the refpect due to the firft of the 
bifhops, would laugh at any attempt 
to interfere with their allegiance. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more ridi- 
culous than the notion that the pope 
can abfolve from oaths, and that the 
papitts believe that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics: when, if this were 
the cafe, what fhould prevent the ca- 
tholic nobility of the United Kingdora 
from taking their feats in parliament, 
and have debarred them, for fuch a 
length of time, from thofe advantages, 
to which, by their birth, they are en- 
titled ? The difcuffions about the ex- 
tent of the pope’s fupremacy may a- 
mufe the idle time of divines; but it 
is fufficient for others to know, that 
popery means only the acknowledge- 
ment that the pope is the head of his 
perfuafion in religious matters, and 
that the extent of this headthip is not 
well defined, and is a matter of no 
importance, except to thofe who al- 
low to him the fupremacy in ecclefi- 
aftical matters. 

Quefiions to be anfwered next Month. 

What are the principal epochs, in 
profane hiftory, between the taking of 
Jerufalem by the Chaldeans and its 
dettruction by the Romans ? 

To what reflections do they give 
rife ? 

What are the chief advantages and 
difadvantages of our revolution in 
1088 ? 

What are the peculiar merits of Sir 
Ifaac Newton ? 

Can a Papift be a Chriftian ? 


el 
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THE INSPECTOR. NO. XIV. 


Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worft avarice is that of /en/e. 


—— Alieno in loco 
Haud ftabile regnum eft. Srnec. 

MINISTERS and legiflators fhould 
be men of good education, or, in 
other and better words, of fuperior 
underftandings. They fhould duly 
deliberate on every thing they do 
that is to affect the country over 
which they prefide, or tor which they 
legiflate. They thould be able to 
forefee what may be the probable 
effect of any great meafure they 
adopt in council. This knowledge 
can only be obtained from experience, 
or great reading in the hiftories of 
men and nations; and is one of the 
ftrongeft reafons againtt choofing young 
men for the adminiftration of public 
affairs, or the making laws for go- 
verning a people. ‘Thefe reflections 
are excited by the peculiarly delicate, 
the critical fituation of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. There are 
two countries at a great diftance from 
each other, and one at a vatt diftance 
from the feat of empire, on whofe 
profperity and tranquillity the conti- 
nuance of the grandeur of this realm 
depends. It will eafily be imagined 
that India and Ireland are alluded to, 
and that the caution and admonition 
inculcated by my motto are neither to 
be delpifed nor negleéted by thofe who 
have voluntarily incurred the refpon- 
fibility of guiding our ftate veflel 
through a fea of troubles. 

Ot the affairs of India, as they are 
lefs urgent than thofe of Ireland, they 
thall be the topic of another In/pector; 
and the prefent be confined to the po- 
litical condition of the latter country, 
which, as well as being fo much nearer 
to us in geographical pofition, prefies 
more upon us for a wife determina- 
tion. 

In the mean time, however, it may 
not be amifs to fuggeft to thofe con- 
cerned in fecuring to us the advan- 
tages of pur eaftern poffeflions, that 
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the French were néver half fo alert 
in intriguing with thofe native pow- 
ers of Indottan, who, notwithftanding 
their apparent cordial neutrality, will 
ever be glad to fide with our enemy, 
provided there is a tlrong probability 
of the confederacy obiaining its ob- 
ject. There is fcarcely a petty fove- 
reign in the Eaft who is not well ac- 
quainted with the politics of the two 
great rival powers ftruggling for pre- 
emiuence in the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges. They begin alfo to under- 
ftand our own deep policy in common 
with Machiavel, “* Divide et impera.” 
In the few powers that remain to be 
fubdued within the fphere of our 
fway in India, it will not be fo eafy, 
henceforth, to fet one upon another. 
In the crooked or zigzag politics of 
Europe, then, let no man be fur- 
prited, if he thould, one day, fee a 
great northern power, whofe triend- 
ilip we at this time boaft of, be ready 
to refume the gigantic projeét adopted 
by a late monarch, and only laid afide 
by his fudden and myfterious death. 
Should any difafter happen to our 
naval force by the power of the ele- 
ments, or the ftrength of the enemy, 
what a valt fcheme for our humilia- 
tion would be unfolded to the world! 
ot which fuperficial minds can fcarcely 
entertain a conception. It is the navy 
of England which reprefles all thote 
hoftile projects ; our navy is the grand 
pioneer which opens and clears the 
road to India. A wife, a humane 
government will always lefflen the ap- 
prehended dangers of thofe changes 
which are incidental to all the affairs 
ot this world, That there are dif- 
contents and irregularities in India, 
none will be bold enough to deny: 
the auri facra fames too much prevails 
in that quarter of the globe. A duke’s 
fon goes to India, and tells you what 
a fortune he propofes to return home 
with. In fhort, the Board of Con- 
troul is either unequal to controul the 
excetles committed in that diftant 
member of the empire, or does not 


deem it prudent to check that way of 


ating and thinking which excites an 
eagernefs to canvafs for appointments 
and places among the individuals of 
the firft and wealthieft families of this 
country. 

But of Ireland. To this interefting 
member of the great body of England's 
wealth and glory the eye of the teel- 
ing ftatefman ought to turn with ten- 
dernefs, with anxiety, and with the 
keenett perfpicacity. It is certainly 
in a ftate of irritation, not to fay in- 
flammation: nay, indeed, a part of 
it is deferibed, by thofe whofe probity 
is admitted, to thew fiens of gangrene, 
Let our diplomatic phylicians, there- 
fore, take efpecial care how they pre- 
feribe for the diftempered patient. 
The whole country is agitated at pre- 
fent by the catholic queftion, and the 
fate of the catholic petition, It is 
far from my intention to prejudge the 
great caufe; I only deprecate all un- 
fairnefs in difcufling its merits. Let 
not the people of Ireland difcover any 
thing like minifterial jockey thip in the 
progrefs of the parliamentary difcuf- 
fion ; nothing like the flave trade ma- 
neeuvres and double dealing, which 
will not foon be forgotten: if they do, 
they will be provoked to meafures for 
which they may be punithed, but can- 
not be blamed, Let the minifter of 
the United Kingdoms not forget, that 
our inveterate foe is ready to take ad- 
vantage of every agitation excited by 
the mal-adminiftration of our affairs. 
It is true, he is not fo much admired 
as he has been; he is {till lefs be- 
loved: but he has a great military 
reputation, and this he will have, per- 


haps, as long as he iives. He is not 


lefs the great, the happy warrior, fer 
playing the tyrant. Bonaparte is not 
a Walhington in morals, nor in mode- 
ration; but he is more than a Wath- 
ington as aconqueror. The moderna 
Fabius never fought a battle of Lodi, 
never won a battle of Marengo. Thefe 
remarks are not made to infpire a no- 
tion that the Irith, however diflatished 
they may chance to be with our treat- 
ment of them, will be induced to fe- 
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cond the defiens of our malignant 
enemy. No; they are only intended 
to hint, that a people loyal to their 
country, but faithful to themfelves, 
may be lefs zealous in rejecting fuch 
an enemy’s infidious offers of friend- 
fhip, or oppofing his more open 
fchemes. But the grand topic which 
is to try the temper of our [rith fub- 
jects, is as much a queftion of philo- 
fophy as of policy. 

There are, truft, few, very few men 
in thefe days of fpreading intelleét, fo 
bigotted, fo befotted, as to wifh to 
chain down the confciences of our 
fellow-fubjects for confcience-fake. 
Apart from the confideration of the 
fiate’s fafety, the prefervation of our 
conftitution, who would not with the 
way of thinking of an individual to 
be as free and as little enquired 
into here as it is in America? It 
has been faid by the enemies of ca- 
tholic emancipation, that, upon break- 
ing the religious thackles of the ca- 
tholics, the ties of civil government 
would be rent afunder, and all fall into 
confufion ; that the proteftants would 
be difpoffetied of their eftates and in- 
heritances, and driven out of that 
kingdom. ‘There are few fober peo- 
ple who believe in thele raw-head and 
bloody-bones ttories.. Many wife men 
attach more danger to the continuance 
of the difpute, than to the entire and 
fudden removal of the caufe of it. 
The people could not politically exift 
without laws, and thofe laws mult be 
made here, unlefs the Irifh rufhed into 
rebellion, They are divided at pre- 
fent, it is true. The rich catholics 
are diffatisfied, and from them the dif- 
fatisfaction defcends to the lowett of 
that clafs. If all were melted down 
into one political mafs, the afperities 
would be done away. Every thing 
which tends to eftablith different botlies 
in a ftate, becomes a fource of divi- 
lion, In feeking to prevent chimeri- 
cal, we give birth to real dangers. In 
the late rebellion in Ireland, had the 
rich catholics not been difgutted 
with the republican difregard to all 
religion, that country would have 
been entirely loft to us. This may 
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not be the cafe again. In another 
commotion, the political malecon- 
tent may be more cunning, and the 
religious malecontent more credulous, 
While the catholics feel ftigmatized by 
their exclufion, they will never be fa- 
tisfied: and it may fairly be afked, 
Why is a citizen, who has the fame 
intereft as another man: in the com- 
mon detence of his liberty and his 
property, to be excluded trom contri- 
buting to it by his knowledge and his 
virtues, only becaufe he is of another 
way of thinking as to his falvations 
after death? A man can have no 
right, nor any intereft, in ruling the 
conicience of another in matters of 
faith. The catholics fhould be ap- 
prifed of this as well as the protett- 
ants, It is faid by fome, who would 
be thought fhrewd politicians, that in 
time the catholics will decline in num- 
bers, and the difpute die away, by 
the temptation which the ftate holds 
out to the catholics to enter into the 
army, and other fervices, civil, &e, 
They are out who calculate fo: nay, 
] am afraid, many take up the ap- 
pointment without laying down their 
religion. But it is not in the power 
of an honeft individual to facrifice to 
the advantages of civil focicty thofe 
opinions on which he fuppofes his 
eternal falvation to depend. Men 
are not to be faved or damned by the 
lump, according to their trades or 
profefions. It is a difgrace to human 
nature, that any government fhould 
be thought competent to rule over 
the confciences of men, becaufle it 
may lawfully be allowed to regulate 
their ations. We all know that the 
catholics are in difpofition full as in- 
tolerant, nay, much more fo; but let 
us not imitate the faults of thofe who 
have arighttoaccufe us of being faulty, 

In fettling the conflitution of Ame- 
rica, as to its federal governmenis, 
the province or fiate of Delaware im- 
pofed a teft on every perfon admitted 
into the reprefentative body, viz, that 
he thould believe in the divinity of 
Chrift. The next ftate to it, on the 
contrary, declared, that there thould 
never in that province be any efta- 
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blithment of any one religious fect 
over another; and that all, of what- 
ever perfuation, fhould enjoy equal 
rights and privileges. No harm has 
bappened from this hberal way of 
thinking and acting. Wherever the 
principles of the French revolution 
have impregnated the citizens of Ame- 
sica, there have been difputes, but, 
none of them have been tinctured with 
biguiry or religious animofity : they 
have all been confined to the fole 
queflion, whether the government 
power fhould be abridged, or left to 
accumulate. ‘The moderation of the 
prefident has given no room to revive 
the difeufion; andwhenthe Americans 
now look around them, they contefs 
they have no room to complain of 
their condition. 

Let not the writer of this be called 
the partifan of the proteftants, or the 
pertilan of~the catholics; he defires 
to be thought, what he fincerely tigns 
bimfelf to be, 

Amicus Humant GENERIS, 
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THE BABILLARD. NO. XIV. 
Come like fhadows ; fo depart! 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Olizer Cromwell’s Advice to Algernon 
Sydney. 

THE following was found endorfed 
ona paper figned ALG. SypNEy, and 
tell ito the pofieilion of Dr. Rawlin- 
fon. 

The Protector’s advice to me, when 
J went From hin to the King of Sweden 
in Polund, which I wrote from his own 
dittating, and the alteration in the Je- 
cond particular 29 his own hand : 

1. If you would not milcarry in 
th:s bufinets, know firft that all public 
bufinefies, and private too, profper 
and fucceed only as God is pleated to 
determine them. 

2. And that, therefore, the greatett 
wildom in them that are employed 
about bulinefs lies in this, that they 
feck to be accepted with God, which 
no man is but in Jefus Chriit. 

3. That there be a denial of a man’s 
own abilities, and that work be un- 
dertaken with humility and meeknels 


of fpirit, and that one be fwift to hear 
and flow to fpeak, well underttanding 
before he anfwer, 

4, ‘That a man in his converfations, 
as well as he would have a blefling, 
abfiain from all manner of evil, and 
do conftantly, with all earneftnels and 
truth of heart, cry to God for a bleff- 
ing, feeing he difpofes the iffye of all 
bulinefies as he pleafes. 

Device of a French Ecclefiafiic. 

A young French divine, who, like 
moft French preachers, employed 
ttrong action in the pulpit, and who 
was diftinguifhed by a graceful afpe¢t, 
a very fonorous voice, and, in fhort, 
every requifite of declamation which 
can charm the hearers, and draw 
their attention, having afcended the 
pulpit, his memory failed him at once, 
fo that he quite forgot his fermon. 
To come down from his pulpit would 
have been too difgraceful ; and to offer 
to fpeak !—he had nothing to fay. 
What was to be done? He refolved to 
fiay confidently where he was, and to 
employ both his voice and action 
without any but imperfect or inarticu- 
Jate founds, fuch as for finally ;—but ; 
—if;—therefore, my brethren, &c. No 
preacher ever feemed animated with 
more fire. He bawled as loud as pof- 
fible ; vented exclamations ; beat with 
his feet and hands: all things trembled 
under him; and the roof of the church, 
which was very lofty and fpacious, 
echoed loudly to his voice. The 
whole congregation obferved a pro- 
found filence; every one thruft for- 
ward his head, and gave all poflible 
attention to hear what could not pof- 
fibly be heard. Thofe who ftood by 
the pulpit faid, ‘‘ We are too near; 
there is no poflibility of hearing.” 
Such as were at a diftance complain- 
ed that they, by being too far from 
the pulpit, loft the fineft doctrine in 
the world. ‘To conclude, our preacher 
amufed his auditors during three quar- 
ters of an hour, and lett off with the 
applaufes of the whole congregation, 
who refolved to change their feats, and 
place themfelves to more advantage 
the next time, and not lofe the fruits 
of fo admirable a fermon, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM FOR FEBRUARY 1805. 
“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus juftitiam.” 
Ant. IV. Ejays Literary, Political, dinary fatisfaction, He is refleding, 
and Economical, By John Gardi- judicious, and benevolent; while, as 


ner, M.D. &c. he obierves in his preface to his fecond 
[Concluded from page 553, Vol. IT.] volume, the fciences in general, phi- 


E obferved, in our former Num- lofophy, and the arts, have been ad- 
ber, that thefe volumes had vancing with greater or leis celerity 
their appropriate merits, as well as a at different periods, but always pro- 


- peculiarity of arrangement. The fub- greflively, he laments that govern- 


jects they treat on are diverfified and ment, intended for the happinefS of 
endlefs ; qualities which would be ad- fociety and nations, has not met, in 
mired with reafon in a gardener laying every part of the world, with the fame 
out the walks of a fhrubbery. Now, degree of improvement, 
though we fee no grounds to cavil that 
the work Commences with conjectures “ are at firlt beneticial to their authors; 
on the origin of language, proceeding they foon conduce to the profperity of 
through the different races of men, the country in which they originared; 
nor_even going back again, as it were, and, by degrees, become terviceable to 
to the formation of the minds of chil- menkind in general. As they contribute 
dren, yet we cannot but diflike to fee mere ol lets, accordi v to their utility, 00 
appendixes in the middle of the vo- = —— ee - the _ J 
. . ome decree encouraret y every 
Jumes, and prefaces near the end > 1) adminittration, but profper bet auder free 
fhort, there are feveral of both in each governments. No obitruction, therctore, 
volume, On this head, however, it has been made to their gradual improve- 
is probable the learned doctor will fay, ment, fave thofe which may have arifen 
It matters not in what form the pre- from the defpotiim of princes or nobles, 
fcription is offered, provided it be nt Oe ignorance uf their flavith fubjects. 
good and wholefume for the conftitu- pcg tges wien ae when petents = 
i : “<i 1c Inventors of wetul arts for 
tion. Confiftency of arrangement is, % moderate term of years, every indivi- 
however, not to be neglecied. ‘The dual is at liberty to make {uch alterations 
eye is difagreeably affeéted to obferve and improvements on the invention as 
after the head of * Superior Ufes of may bett fuit the purpofe tor which it was’ 
Philofophy and the Arts,” another im- intended, though often to the prejudice 
mediately follow, “ On the Electrical of the patentec. 


. i ‘= ” “ But, in regard to government, the 
Fire asan univerfal Agent; and then practice has been eonftantly differc nt, cl= 
hurried rapidly to “ The Origin cf pecially in abiolute monarchies, and ia 
the Gipfies.” The great variety of to- defjotic republics; denominations appl- 
pics on which Dr, Gardiner treats puts cable to mott of the antient and modera 
us in mind of another phyfician, who, empires, kingdoms, principalities, and de- 
after writing a prefcription containing ™ocracies, Emperors, kings, and fore 
as many ingredients as the Confectio *'S0. princes, have often preicribed the 
Mithridates, or the Theriaca Andro- “o™ttutions of the countries they govern- 

Aye $ ed, by ediéts and laws, enacted, from time 
machi, faid to the apothecary, ‘ Stay, ty time, by their fole authority, in which 
(‘ll add two or three articles more, their prerogatives were firitly maintained, 
and then the d l isin the difeafe and fometimes tiretched to an unwarrant- 
if we fail of Hitting it able degree. Similar obfervations might 

Neverthelefs, after all this plea- be made i regard to republics ; for, how- 
funtry (for which we truft the doctor, ev er mild in ee at their 
rn, Pt aund entaved ashe te loxee- commencement, they have uniformly do- 
eS : generated into ariftocracics, fometimes 

ed, will forgive us), we have read fome more defpotic than the noft abfolute mo- 
parts of his works with more than or- uarchies, and in which the interetis uf the 


“ Difcoveries and inventions,” he fays, 
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people were feldom confulted. Experi- 
ence, however, bas clearly fhown how in- 
coniiftent the vanity of princes, their ava- 
rice, and love of dominiga, were with 
their true intereft, their power, and the 
glory of their reign.” 


He fhews that the great obftru&ion 
to the improvement of government is 
the inordinate defire of power in 
princes, with a ftrong propenfity to 
abufe it, as often as the maintenance 
of their prerogative requires fuch ex- 
ertions. He cites our own illand as 
an inftance, to fhew that the arts, 
fuch as agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, flourifh beft under a 
tree government, and that from them 
the profperity, power, and population 
of a country chiefly originate. That 
profperity and power are the compa- 
nions of a free government, none will 
difpute with our author; but popula- 
tion is found where freedom is not: as 
in China, for inftance. It might, 
however, be faid, that whatever may 
be the extent of the population of 
China under its abfolute government, 
it would be carried ftill farther under 
ene lefs arbitrary. ‘The doctor takes 
an early opportunity to pay a deferved 
and yet gratuitous compliment to our 
cunftitution, obferving that the fedi- 
tious, becaufe it is fulceptible of im- 
provement, are always difpofed to 
eall it bad. In panegyrifing it, how- 
ever, in that part which relates to the 
powers of the peers during a recefs of 
parliament, he is not correct when 
he fays, that “ all, from his Grace to 
the peatant, are onan equality in re- 
fpeét to the laws.” We had occafion, 
in reviewing the firft of thele two vo- 
lumes, to object tu the author’s pofi- 
tive manner of afierting facts which 
are by no means decided on. Againtt 
the one juft above mentioned we have 
not fo great an objection, as to the af- 
fertion that ** the too great power of 
the Roman people was the itmmediate 
caule of the ruin of their common- 
wealth.” On the conttitution of tiates, 
we do not think the doctor reafons fo 
weil as he might on that of individuals, 
when he affirms that “ a pure demo- 


cracy, next to defpotifm, is the worft 
fpecies of government.” Our readers 
will not be furprifed that our author is 
fo bold and fingular in fome of his af- 
firmations; but, perhaps, if we quote 
the laft paragraph of his fir preface in 
the fecond volume, it will be feen from 
what fource his mind has received fo 
ftrong a prejudice againft democratic 
governments. ‘ Defpotifm,” the do¢tor 
fays, “ exercifed throughout Europe, 
under its various forms of monarchy, 
arittocracy, and in republics, gave the 
French, moft unqueftionably, great ad- 
vantages over their unwife antagonitis 
in the war. For the words liberty, 
equality, fraternity, amity (this laft 
word the do¢tor has improperly added 
to the republican vocabulary: it would 
be abfurd after fraternity, and the 
French did not ufe them together), 
and all the endearing expretlions of 
an ingenious but deceittul and treach- 
erous enemy, Could not fail to have 
extraordinary efieéts, in favour of the 
French, in every conteft. The indif- 
creet exercife of defpotifm by the fe- 
veral powers of Europe, had a ftrong 
tendency to alienate the fubje@ from 
his allegiance, which was hafiened on 
by the education and machinations of 
the liluminati. Of this very extraor- 
dinary combination I have given fome 
account; but have chiefly referred my 
reader to the ingenious and learned 
Profefior Robifon’s publication, in 
which the fubjeét is treated with judge- 
ment and perfpicuity.” 

With Profeffor Robifon’s opinion on 
that portion of a government in which 
the people participate, we have long 
been acquainted : it would not be eafy 
to convince him that it is the demo- 
cratic part of our own which is the 
ftrongett and moft valuable. The pro- 
feffur, tho’ very erudite, is fill to learn 
that the popular principle in our con- 
ftitution is, like the Jeaven, blended 
with other ingredients: it may fome- 
times ferment too powerfully ; but it 
preferves the whole from corruption. 
A great part of Dr. Gregory’s Hifto- 
rical Remarks and Obfervations on 
Government will, however, be read 
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with pleafure and inftruction. He 
appreciates, as he ought, that inetti- 
mable claufe in the bill of rights, by 
which the crown was for ever divefted 
of the difpenting power ; and very pro- 
petly ditiinguithes the avowed from 
the fecret motives of the puritans in 
parliament during a part of Charles’s 
reign, 

In defcending from the great revo- 
lution, at that ‘period, to the leffer 
caufes of dilcontent, which tend to 
operate a change in the governinent, 
Dr. Gregory ,eafons well. He ob- 
ferves, 


“ Tp maritime cities and towns, where 
the duties ob unports and exports are daily 
tranfacted, and paid with more or lets re- 
lu¢tance by the traders, there is a general 

so 
done with fafety. The fmall traffickers, 
with inadequate capitals, rik moft, and 
are the greate(t fufferers in thefe illicit 
tranfactiuus. This raifes a general outery 
againtt duties, and the government who 
impofe them. ‘They confider not the ex- 
igencics of the ftate ; nor do they feem to 
eomprehend, that, if there were no du- 
ties, nu advantage could arife from finug- 
gling. ‘This general difcontent amonalt 
the imall traffickers, matters of fhips, fail 
ors, and lower ranks in fea-port towns, 
incline them to favour fuch infurreétions 
as are likely to bring about an alteration 
in the government.” 


inclination to finuggl: ing, when it can be 
_ 


To befpeak the concurrence of his 
reader to thefe fentiments on the caufe 
and growth of fedition, our author 
appeals to very high authority ; he 
afcends to the flagyrite; for, in his 
next fentence, he fays, 


* As fuch aflertions require the tefti- 
mony of experience in confirmation of 
their truth, [ fhall here give, in the firft 
place, a fact ftated by Arittotle, who ob- 
ferved, that the merchants and mariners 
of the Pireus of Athens were of a more 
democratic turn and {pirit than thofe of 
the Upper Town. This propenfity to de- 
mocracy [ apprehend to have been more 
or Jets the genius of mariners in all ages. 
The government of the Pheenicians, and 
aiterwards of the Carthaginians, the two 
molt confiderable maritime itates of anti- 
quity, were chiefiy democratical. The go- 
vVerument of a trading veffel ut fea re- 
fembles, in func degree, that of a com- 


Vor. Hl 
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monwealth, notwithftanding the mafter 
and his mate, or mates, give the law to 
the failors who navigate the fhip. There 
is here, no doubt, a fubordination both of 
rank and power ; but, with the exception 
of fometimes a refractory or mutinous in- 
dividual, the failors know and do their 
duty. They live as one family, and are 
fu much together, that it begets a famili- 
arity among them, and an approach to an 
equality fimilar to that which is fought 
atter in a republic. In times ef commo- 
tion, tending towards a sevolution, fuch 
men are ealily brought over to join the 
malcontent party, This tendency of the 
inhabitants of fea-port towns to republi- 
canifin, is firongly exemplified in the part 
they took at the commencement of the 
civil wars in the time of Charles the Firtt. 

At that time, the whole of the fea-port 
towns in England (except Newcafile,which 
was confiramed to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the king by the powerful influ- 
ence of the Mittquis of Newcatile), with 
the failors —— to them, joined the 
parlian;ent. It mutt, however, be rémark- 
ed, that this democratic {pirit in failors 
acts not conftantly and uniformly among 
them; in times of tranquillity, it feems 
rather to lie dormant, but, from the caufes 

of difcontent, and manner of life juft men- 
tioned, is apt to break out in times of com- 
motion.” 


We are glad the doctor mentions 
Carthage as an antient maritime re- 
public, in elucidation of a part of his 
reafoning ; in many refpects Carthage 
refembled our government: in one, it 
would be well if we refembled the Car- 


‘thaginians ; for it has been affirmed, 


that they were five hundred years with- 
out a ferious commotion ! 

Perhaps fome of our readers may 
ftart at the idea of our imitating the 
Carthaginians. ‘Ihe Romans, it is 
true, have ftigmatifed them by their 
punica fides: but it fhould be remem 
bered that this is the character ftamp 
ed by the conquerors upon the van= 
quifhed. Ifad Carthage triumphed in 
the third Punic war, we fhould have 
heard from them that the Romans 
were no better than vagabonds.firft, 
then robbers, and lattly tyrants. We 
fhould have been told of the patriotifm, 
courage, and devotion of the Cartha- 
ginian people, even to their women. 
Tt is true they were infatiable after 
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riches, and greedy of the trade of the 
whole world. The French fay as much 
of us at this time. 

In his tketch of the great men of 
Greece, who were baniflied or put to 
death by the unjuft fentence of their 
fellow citizens, our author is concife, 
but agreeable. 
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countrymen ! my very bones fhall not reft 
among you,’ 

“ Cicero, who was allowed to be the 
greateft philofopher and orator of his time, 
ranked likewife among the firft of the pa- 
triots of Rome, and was ever a watchful 
guardian of the liberties of his country. 
By his great vigilance and indefatigable 
attention while Conful, he had almoft the 








fole merit of difcovering the confpiracy cf 
vatiline; had Cethegus, Lentulus, Ce- 
Jius, and feveral others of the con{pirators, 
feized ; and their treafon being proved be- 
fore the fenate, the Conful, wich the con- 
fent of that auguft affembly, ordered them 
to be privately put to death in priton. 
The commonwealth, being afterwards 
freed from danger by the death of Cati- 
line, unanimoufly concurred in their ap- 
plaufes of Cicero, whofe counfels had been 
the chief means of removing it. Public 
thanks were decreed him by the fenate ; 
and, at the inftance of Cato, he was ftyled 
‘ the father of his country.’ The people, 
with leud acclamations, confirmed the 
juttiee of the decree. Thefe very people, 
however, at the infiigation of Clodius, en- 
a¢ied a law, by which baniihment was to 
be infliéted on him who fhould condemn a 
Roman citizen unheard. On this law was 
Cicero tried for the capital punifhment of 
the above confpirators, though antecedent 
to the enactment; for they were refolved 
on his trial and condemnation. This, ac- 
cordingly, was accomplifhed ; for he was 
banifhed four hundred miles beyond Italy ; 
his houfes were ordered to be demolifhed, 
and his goods fet up to fale. Many other 
fimilar examples might be given; but a 
few are thought fufficient, to thow the in- 
fecurity of ycitizen, efpecially if he bas 
ever been in office, in fuch a republic.” 
His obfervations on literature, 
commerce, and the arts, deferve 
great praife: with relation to the 
country, they are patriotic; to indi- 
vidual artifis (many of whom he men- 
tions), flattering; and to bimfelf, as 
author, highly creditable. Through- 
out the work Dodtor G. evinces his 
great reading and difcriminatien, and, 
excepting in the particulars objected 
to, we greatly admire it, and ttrongly 
recommend it to thofe who with to be 
introduced by one hand to the ac- 
quaintance with the moft eminent mea 
as legiflators in Greece, Rome, and 
in our own gountry. 


The fame may be faid of his great 
men of Rome, of which the follow- 
ing extraét is a fpecimen. 


“ Caius Marcius Coriolanus, the great- 
eft and mott fuccefsful general of his age, 
was banifhed by the people, at the infti- 
gation of the tribunes, who were jealous 
of his power and popularity. 

“ Furius Camillus, ever fuccefsful in 
war, took Veii, after it had been befieged 
for ten years by other Roman generals ; 
conquered Brennus, King of the Gauls, 
A.R, 364, after he had burnt Rome, and 
betieged the capitol; was five times dic- 
tator, and the greateft patriot in bis time ; 
but was, notwithftanding, banifhed Rome, 
without any fhadow of juftice, and fined 
in fifteen hundred affes by the people; 
whofe veneration and ingratitude to Ca- 
millus appeared by turns, as their caprice 
directed, till the time of his death. 

“ An inftance of the unbounded power - 
of the tribunes, and the abufe of that 

ower, is recorded by the younger Pliny, 
in Metellus Macedonicus, one of the moft 
virtuous and exemplary men in Rome, who 
was taken up in the forum by Catinius 
Labeo, a tribune, and carried with a rope 
about his neck, to be thrown over the 
Tarpeian rock, in revenge for Metellus, 
in the difcharge of his duty as cenfor, hav- 
wg ftruck the name of Catinius Labeo off 
the lift of fenators; which borrid death 
was prevented by the interference of ano- 
ther tribune, when Labeo was on the point 
of executing his execrable defign, 

“ Scipio Africanus, who, on account of 
his great abilities, rofe to the dignity af 
Contul, at the age of twenty-nine, was 
one of the greateft of the Roman genes 
rals. He conquered Spain, and overcame 
Hannibal in the battle of Zama, which 
put an end to the fecond Punic war; was 
acculed, though unfuccetsfully, by the 
tribunes, before the general aflembly of 
the people ; but another accufation before 
the fenate, by the unrelenting tribunes, 
drove him into voluntary banifhment, at 
Linternum, where he died a few years af- 
ter, ordering this memorable epitaph to 
be engraved on his tomb: ‘ Ungrateful 

















Art. V. A Defcription of Prince of 


Wales Ifland, in the Streights of vations. 


Malacca, with its real and probable 
Advantages and Sources to recom- 
mend it as a Marine Ejiablifhment. 

By Sir Home Popham, Knight of 

the Sovereign Order of St. John of 

Jerufalem, Captain in the Royal 

Navy, and Fellow of the Royal So- 

ciety, 

AS the commerce to the Eaft Indies 
forms one of the main pillars which 
fupports our national wealth; and as 
the Cape of Good Hope, during the 
time we have held it, has been fo far 
acceflary to that wealth, it is become 
defirable to find a compenfation for 
the relinquifhment of that ftation, in 
fixing upon another that may anfwer 
the purpofes of a military and naval 
depot. r 

Our defign is no fecret to our ene- 
mies, the French and the Dutch; and, 
indeed, at the moment of writing this 
account of Sir Home’s recommenda 
tion of Pulo Punany for a marine 
eftablithment, vague reports are cir- 
culating that it is captured ; one, that 
Admiral Hartfink, by a Dutch force 
trom the Cape; and the other, that 
Admiral Linois, with troops trom the 
Mauritius, Suppofing either of thefe 
rumours to be founded in faét, which, 
however, but few credit, our arms 
will not be long in repofiefling it, after 
it is determined on in the Cabinet to 
be an obje& of high importance to the 
fecurity of our eattern colonies. 

To imprefs the government and the 
public with an idea of the expediency 
of fixing upon this ifland for a military 
and naval pofition and arfenal, is the 
end of this publication. 

In the year 1791, the author was 
bound from Bengal to Bombay, dur- 
ing a tempettuous monfoon, which 
obliged him to bear up for the Streights 
of Malacca; and this place appearing 
to him to poflefs many advantages as a 
harbour, ke fays, ‘t he took pains in 
examining its interior productions, and 
its different capabilities.” Mr. Light 
was then governor of the ifland, and 
to that gentleman he communicated 
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the refult of his enquiries and obfer- 


He allowed the fubje@ to 
lie dormant, probably from the cir- 
cumftance of our poffeffing the Cape ; 
but the peace of Amiens having again 
changed the poffeffors of the fouthern 
extremity of Africa, he has refumed 
the topic; and claims through this 
publication, in the form of a memoir, 
the notice of government to the argu- 
ments he has to offer for the adoption 
of his project. 

Our author informs his reader, that 
one of the earlieft expeditions to India 
was undertaken by Lancafter, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Ifand 
of Sumatra; but, as it may be pre 
fumed that he had a knowledge of the 
fuccefles of the Duteh, his making this 
coaft was accidental, for that his de- 


. fign muft have been to participate in 


the lucrative fpice trade. No fettle- 
ment, promifing any confiderable ad- 
vantages, was made in thefe parts, un- 
til Bombay was. given by the Court of 
Lisbon, as a dowry to Catherine, or, 
her marriage with Charles the Second, 
Bombay contains the only harbour of 
any extent and fecurity on that coat; 
but as it was well fituated for traffic 
with the Arabian and Perfian gulphs, 
the Englith were fatisfied with it, 
Now as we have, fince that time, made 
fettlements on the coaft of Coromaa- 
del and Orifla, up the Ganges, to the 
province of Bengal, it becomes eflen- 
tial to the interett of our commercial 
and territorial poficilions that we 
fhould have a harbour of more eafy 
refort from the Coromandel coaft dur- 
ing a fouth-weft monfvon. This writer 
very properly obferves, that we haye 
a very powerful enemy, who has a 
fettlement very contiguous to his nq- 
tive ally, who will be always ready to 
co-operate with him,in any project 
which fhould- promife to annihilate 
our force in that quarter. The firft 


general a¢tion between the Englith 

and French fleets, he obferves, was 

on the 29th of April, 1758, between 

Fort St. David’s and Pondicherry ; 

and that, fince then, there have been 

eight general engagements in thola 
U2 
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feas, all of which took place between 
Alamparva (near Madras) and the 
fouth end of Ceylon, a {pace of about 
a hundred leagues. Now, as all thefe 
engagements took place during the 
fouth-weft monfoon, or between the 
months of April and the end of Sep- 
tember, the men of war have been 
obliged to go to Bombay to repair, 
and to avoid the fhifting of the mon- 
foou, This voyage to Bombay, he 
fays, is feldom performed in lets than 
fix weeks; is often attended with un- 
certain and fometimes tempeftuons 
weather. There being no harbour or 
dock-yard on the eaftern fide of India, 
is a reafon why the fcheme of forming 
one in the ftreights of Malacca fhould 
not be rejected. He allows, that, when 
the principal concerns of the Company 
were on the Malabar coaft, Bombay 
was not only a proper but alfo a fuffi- 
cient ftation for a harbour and dock- 
yard. Now the cafe is altered: as 
our chief poffeffions are on the Coro- 
mandel fide of the peninfula, our naval 
force is chiefly required to be there 
alfo. Sir H. P. obferves, in a note, 
that Admiral Suffrein, laft war, refit- 
‘ted his fleet in Acheen Roads *, inftead 
of going back to the Mauritius, for 
which reafon he was again on the Co- 
romandel coatt much earlier than Sir 
Edward Hughes. Sercy went to Mer- 
gui, and watered and refitted his fqua- 
dron there, after the aétion with the 
Arrogant and Vi¢torious on the coafi 
of Pedir. 

The utility of a harbour and dock- 
yard in the eaft of our Indian poflef- 
fions was fo obvious, a long time back, 
that Mr. Lacam laid before a com- 
mittee of the Houfe of Commons va- 
rious papers, fhewing that New Har- 
bour, in the River Hoogly, would be 
a good fituation for one in time of 
war. 

Mr. Lacam was rewarded with an 
annuity ; and though his plan was not 
adopted, it is prefumed, by our au- 
thor, that the neceflity of fuch an 
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eftablithment was admitted by all con- 
cerned in examining it.” 

Sir H. refers to papers he wrote fo 
far back as 1791 (when he was joined 
to the committee in India, at Lord 
Cornwallis’s requeft, to examine the 
propofed harbour, and the chansel 
leading to it); which papers, he ob- 
ferves, will prove that Prince of Wales 
IQand pofiefies all the advantages of 
New Harbour, and many additional 
ones, without béing fubject to the in- 
conveniences in navigating the Ganges. 
The approach to the entrance of the 
Ganges, he obferves, is frightful dur- 
ing the fouth-weft monfoon; “ for, 
when a fhip has entered Balafore 
Roads, and cannot obtain a pilot, the 
has no alternative but to ‘come to an 
anchor, and truft, for feveral days, to 
the goodnefs of her anchors and cables.” 

After enumerating many inconveni- 
ences attending the going up and down 
the Bengal river, the delay, &c. Sir 
Il. P. fays, 


“ Without adducing any other fatts to 
prove the ineligibility of Bombay or Ben- 
gal, from the diftance of one and the dan- 
gerous navigation of the other, but even 
allowing that cach place was as complete 
as a marine-yard could be made, yet I 
fubmit whether, with our increafed pof- 
fetlions, and the prefent very flourifhing 
state of the Company’s affairs, a military 
polt, fituated like Prince of Wales Ifland, 
18 not very much to be withed for; and, 
with our full greater increafe of trade, it 
would not be highly advantageous to the 
fhips at prefent employed in bringing home 
the produce of India to this country, to 
have a marine-yard fo centrally placed. 
I am convinced that many fhips, to avoid 
the ritk and extraordinary expence of 
heaving down in Bengal, or the delay of 
going to Bombay, have quitted, and would 
quit India in a lefs effective ftate than was 
prudent or jutt, and, by the calamitous 
accidents that have happened to thefe 
fhips, not only lives but property have 
been loft to a confiderable amount. The 
amazing furplus of Indian trade beyoud 
the Company’s means of importation to 
this country may alfo make the expedient 
of building fhips these a fubject ot future 


* Acheen is fituated on the north-weft of the Ifland of Sumatra, but a few days run from the 


“Prince of Wales Iland, 




















confideration; and if the inconvenience 
we are likely to experience by the grow- 
ing fcarcity of large timber in England 
can be avoided by fuch an expedient, 
Prince of Wales and, [ fhould think, 
pretents itfelf as a proper fpot; and it 
may be pollible to prove that thofe of 
large tonnage could be brought to Europe 
at a very reduced price, either on account 
of Government or the Company, by al- 
lowing them to go to China-for a cargo of 
teas for Europe, and deducting the freight 
from the original price of the fhips, . If 
thefe be found, on their arrival in Eng- 
land, well built and competent, a queftion 
may arife, whether in future wars they 
fhould not be employed as a provincial 
marine for the department of India, I 
fhould think this adoption would fave 
much money, though I confefs that Iam 
not in pofleffion of any documents to 
prove the diminution of expence; neither 
can I profets myfelf futhcient matter of 
all the politigal reafons that may be urged, 
to enable me to give the fubject a com- 
plete difcutlion, J flatter mytelf, Low- 
ever, that I can adduce facts, tefiimonies, 
authorities, and argumeuts, to prove the 
beneficial confequences that would arife 
te navigation and commerce, confequent- 
ly to revenue and other effential depart- 
ments of polities, froma marine eftablith- 
meut at this ifland. I doubt not but every 
perfon will allow it would give a decided 
and infinite fuperiority over all the mari- 
time powers of Europe, even were they 
combined, by the facility of bringing our 
armaments to the Icene of action, and of 
relitting fuch vetfels as are damaged, in a 
dock-yard well efiablifhed and equally fup- 
plied with every fort of naval ftore.” 

Our author confefles he cannot be 
mafter of all the political reafuns com- 
pletely to difcufs the fubject. We 
conceive this to be a delicate allufion; 
infomuch that we believe there are 
many who fay it is unwife to allow a 
fingle fhip to be built in India». It is 
the policy of all ftates to keep their 
colonies in dependance upon them. 
There is nothing fo likely to infpire 
a colony with notions of independance 
as the facility of building thips, 

Thete confiderations, however, do 
not make, nor ought they, any part 
of our author’s calculations. He lays 
down the geography of the ifland, and 
of its principal place, Fort Cornwallis, 
which is fituated, in latitude, 5 deg. 
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25 min. 30 fec. N. ; and, in longitude; 
100 deg. 23 min, 30 fec. E. He next 
defcribes the foil, climate, natural and 
artificial productions, with its inhabit- 
ants and harbours, A very import- 
ant confideration in the colomfing any 
place, is, freth water; with this valu- 
able article, he fays, no part of the 
earth can be better fupplied. 

The ifland is feparated from the 
continent of Malaya by a narrow 
channel off the Queda fhore, and is 
about cighty leagues E. from Diamond 
Point, in the ifland of Sumatra, 


“ Tt is univerfally allowed to be one of 
the moft healthy fituatious in India, and, 
on account of the falubrity of the air aud 
climate, invalids are frequently fent to it 
froin the different pretidencies, and their 
health is tpecdily retiored. It is not lia- 
ble to the extremes of heat which other 
fituations are expofed to; and during the 
months that the fun is in the northern 
tropic, they have generally land and iva 
breezes. 

“ The face of the country is favourable 
to health, as it is neither very mountati- 
ous, vcry flat, nor very marfhy; and, not 
being fubject to the exceflive rains and 
tempetis which anuoy other parts of In- 
dia at certain featons, particularly the 
neighbouring coutt of Queda, it is net 
likely to tutfer by the generation of va- 
puars from the humid late of the coun- 
try. The months of November and De- 
cember are the only two that the rain ex- 
ceeds what is, in geueral, called cooling 
and refrefhing fhowers. ‘he tky is clear 
and ferene, from the milduefs of the cli- 
mate and the purity of the atmotphere ; 
and muft coniequently be, in point of 
health, a {pot particularly favourable for 
a marine ettablifhment.” 


In particularifing the different tim- 
ber growing on the ifland, he remarks 
that the Cynga is the tree principally 
ufed by the Malays for thip-building, 
being of a firm texture, and growing 
fo ftraight, as tu cut up fixty feet in 
dength, and three in diameter, of clear 
working plank. He proceeds, 

“ This isan important article in a place 
likely to be the refort of large fleets; and 
1 thould not be furprifed to hear that the 
aggregate fum for imnaits of different de- 
fcriptions in India amounted, laft war, to 
what would nearly pay the expence of the 
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eftablifhment which I am propofing. I 
have heard that the teak tree grows on 
the jouth-weit fide of the iland: if fo, it is 
an additional advantage of much conie- 
quence, as every body allows it to be the 
firit timber in the world for fhip-building. 
Independent of the'e, there are many 
trees that produce excellent plank and 
timber for the various purpofes of build- 
ing houfes, warehoufes, and for other ules, 
where it is not neceflary to expofe the 
plank to the weather ; but, by proper ma- 
nagement, all thefe may be improved: 
and as there is now a fuperabundance 
of wood, if two or three hundred Mada- 
gafcar flaves were to be emploved in clear- 
ing the ufelefs part, without promicuoully 
burning down every tree, it would make 
the ifland ftill more healthy, give new 
firength and vigor to the ufeful tree, fa- 
eilitate the full examination of the ifland, 
and enable the exifting government to 
allot certain lands for the cultivation of 
pepper, which already grows fpontaneous, 
and, by being properly cultivated, would 
certainly furpats, in point of quality, the 
pepper that is brought from the adjacent 
coails, where it is gathered long before it 
is ripe, as the natives only wait for it to 
have fume confiftency, it not being private 
but gencral property.” 

The harbour he confiders as per- 


fecthy fafe, and capable of containing 


ail the navy of England. The ifland 
abounds in feveral kinds of deer, and 
furnifhes the wild hog, whofe fleth is 
of a delicate flavour. The coaft of 
Queda produces plenty of cattle; 
rice grows there, and he thinks ‘the 
fugar-cane would thrive as well there 
as in any other parts of India. The 
fheep on the ifland were brought from 
different. parts of India, and they 
feemed to thrive well. From thefe 
and numerous other circumftances, 
which our prefcribed limits prevent 
us from detailing, Sir Home Popham 
confiders the Prince of Wales Ifand 
as the moft proper pofit on tor a dock- 
yard and harbour: he recommends 
it, however, on another account alfo, 
as leading to the acquifition of wealth 
by an extenfion of commerce, He 
continues— 

“ The advantages which Lhavehitherto 
enumerated have principally regarded na- 
vigation and fubtiltence: its commercial 
caj abilities confera great additional value 
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on Prince of Wales Ifland, as a perma. 
nent fettlement. It ts admirably fituated 
for the fecurity and extenfion of trade, 
There is not to be found is India, from 
the Indus to Cochin China, a more eli- 
gible port for the interchange of the 
eattern and weflern commodities of that 
country; and for enlarging the vent of 
Britifh exports, and the profits of imports, 
fo p'aced as to command the Streights of 
Malacca. It may ferve as a magazine to 
monopolize not only the Malayan trade, 
but that of other more eattern fituations, 
It would command the commerce of the 
ealt fide of Sumatra, the coatt of Queda, 
the whole penintula of Malacca, the Siam 
country, Cambodia, and Cochin China. 
In exchange for the pepper, {pices, ivory, 
beetle-nut, tin, camphire, birds’ netts, 
cancs, and gum, it would ditpote of coarfe 
cloths and opium from Bengal, the lattcr 
forming a chief article of revenue in that 
extentive country. Iu fuch a view it would 
direétly inereafe the private and public 
wealth of the Englith fettlers in Bengal, 
and ultimately the private and public 
wealth of Great Britain. I fhould with 
coulidence expect from this eftablifhinent, 
that the inhabitants of Borneo, men ot 
more enterprifing adventure than the 
other Malays, would bring their produce 
thither to be exchanged for the articles of 
Britaiy and Indottan.” 

After a conjecture at what may be 
the probable expence of fortifying the 
place, and fuggetting the mode of 
garrifoning it in part by volunteers 
from Botany Bay, who might be glad 
to redeem a period of their tranf{port- 
ation, by engaging to ferve on the 
Prince of Wales Ifand, he touches 
on the character of the native Ma- 
layan, who has been ufually con- 
ceived inferior in induftry and inge- 
nuity to many other Indians. He 
thinks the Malays were, in thefe re- 
fpects, equal to their neighbours, pre- 
vious to the eftablifhment: of the 
Dutch ; but that the avarice and ty- 
ranny of thefe traders reduced them 
to wretchednels and ignorance, and 
infufed a depravity of fentiment into 
them, fo as that they derived no fa- 
tisfaction or gratification but in 
treacherous expedients. 

Ile concludes that part of his litth 
tract as follows : 

“have in this memoir endeavoured, 
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and I trait not unfuccefsfally, to prove 
that Bombay, however proper for a ma- 
rine eftablillinent in one ftate of Englith 
commerce and fettlements in India, no 
longer continues to be the fittett place for 
our principal port; that the extentive pot- 
feilions acquired by the Company on the 
eajtern coat, and in adjacent countries, 
render av eaflerx the moft advantageous 
fide for a marine eftablifhment; that the 
caufes which rendered Mr. Lacam’s at- 
tempt to eftablifha port on the Ganges 
inetiectual, are of permanent operation, 
and will prevent the fuccefs of every ex- 
periment of the kind on any branch of 
that river; that Prince of Wales Ifland, 
from its harbour, its roads, its materials 
tor fhip-building, its coutignity to the 
fcene of naval operations, is the potition 
mott completely adapted for anaval yard, 
fecurely fortitied ; that by the fertility of 
its fuil, its productions, and .ts climate, it 
affords the means of fubfifience, and the 
probability of health; that from its cen- 
tral fituation, and command of the 
Streights of Malacca, it would be a mart 
for the interchange of the commodities of 
the eaftern and wettern India; that thus 
it would increafe private riches and pub- 
lic revenue; that in the natural courfe of 
Britith induttry, tkill, and ability, it would 
monopolize the trade with China, and the 
opulent intermediate countrics, to Malac- 
ca and Sumatra, and, as I have previoufly 
obferved, be au emporium for the com- 
merce of the eattern part of Southern 
Afia, fubordinate to London, which 
would hecome an emporium for the whole. 

“TI flatter myfelf I have alfo fhewn, 
that its military and political advantages 
are of the higheft importance; that a 
force may be there ftationed without the 
expence of fending foldiers fram Europe, 
or the danger of weakening our Indian 
armies, which will fecure the eftablith- 
ment, protect and extend trade, advance 
the internal profperity, confequently the 
external power and advantage, of the 
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colony ; and that the very fame means 
which will attain the molt important mi- 
litary, commercial, and political ends, 
that the very cautes which will enrich and 
aggrandize the nation, will meliorate the 
fituation and character of numerous in- 
dividuals; and, laftly, that the fources of 
protperity and power will be the fuurces 
of virtue and happinefs.” 

This is followed by an Appendix, 
containing letters from captains of thips 
to himfelf; to Mr. Light, the gover- 
nor; to Mr. Hay, fecretary to the 
government ; and to other perfons 
of note, teftifying the fafety of the 
South Channel, difcovered a few 
years ago, being fo ufeful to veffels 
trading to the eaftward. 

Thus we have endeavoured to gra- 
tify the curiofity of that part of ibe 
public to whom our Magazine is 
known, by giving a prompt analyfis 
of a work which profefledly treats on 
a fubject at this moment of great in- 
tereft. Sir H. P. is an ative officer, 
is well acquainted with India and its 
affairs. It may be allowed us to fay, 
we think he isof too fanguine a tura 
of mind. [le over-rates the advan- 
tages Great Britain would draw from 
adopting his project in full, and feems 
to have no apprehenfions that thofe 
very advantages would in the nature 
of things be attended with correfpond- 
ent rifks. Butas this gentleman is 
almoft as deeply engaged in literary 
contefts at home, as he has beenin naval 
warfare abroad (in neither of which 
does he appear to be in want of ex- 
perience), we thall have an opportuni- 
ty of introducing him again tw our 
readers. 


THE DRAMA. 


INCE our laft dramatic fketch, 

Matter Betty has recovered his 
health, and refumed his profeffional 
occupation. If there be leis of pub- 
lic there is more private criticitm an 
this youth’s performance now than a 
few weeks ago. ‘The difienters from 
the belief, that all he does is faultlefs, 
grow more numerous. This, how- 


ever, we cannot think owing to any 
falling off in his merit, butto the cir- 
cumttance of his being put on fome 
characters which are really not fo 
fully within his :cope, Many dilpaf- 
fionate judges cifapprove of his Otta- 
vian, and there are others as much 
object to his Romeo ; infifting that 
thole who never felt love cannot put 
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on the femblance of it. The houfes, 
however, are more than full whenever 
his name is announced in any play. 
Indeed, were the enthufiafm of praite 
to grow cooler, he has already been fo 
extolled, that the curiofity ftill ungra- 
tified muft occalion crowds to follow 
“him for fome time. 
DRURY LANE. 

On the 31ft of January, a comedy 
under the title of The Honey Moon 
was brought out at this Theatre. The 
chara¢ters as under :— 

Duke d’Aranza ....Mr. Ellifton, 
Count Montalbin...Mr. Bartley. 
Orlando ..........Mr. Bannitter. 
Juliana’s Father....Mr. Wroughton. 
The Duke’s Squire. . Mr. Collins. 
Juliana .......6+--Mils Duncan. 
Volante .... .+0+++Mils Meilon. 
Caroline .....+++.«Mifs De Camp. 
Hofiefs .......+.+. Mis. Sparks. 


The ftory on which the piece is found- 
ed is as follows. Duke Aranza becomes 
enamoured of a young lady of rank, 
whote mind is filled with all the folhes 
and caprices peculiar to her high ftation, 
Magniticence, the enjoyment of the molt 
unbounded liberty, and freedom from 
conjugal refiraint, are the objects of her 
moit ardent defires. The duke, however, 
is not difmayed by thee characteriflics, as, 
trom a clofe obfervation of her difpofiuon 
and conduct, be finds her to poffefs fome 
traits of a mott pleating difpotition: he 
therefore refolves upon obtaining her 
hand, which being accomplifhed, heequally 
refolves to correct her levities. A icene, 
therefore, enfues which puts us greatly 
An mind of Catharine and Petruchio, or 
The Taming of the Shrew. As foon as 
the knot is tied, he exerciles his ftern au- 
thority by command, and tries her temper 
by every fpecics of privation and mortiti- 
cation. Intiead of a ducal palace which 
fhe had been taught to expect, with its 
concomitant luxuries, fhe is feated in a 
homely cottage with plain fare; he, never- 
thelefs, continually inculcates the fimple 
means by which true happinefs in the 
conjugal flate can be found, She, how- 
ever, acquaints her father with the impo- 
fition (as the confiders it) practifed by her 
hufband to obtain her; of which, after a 
time, fhe repents as ber indignatieu fub- 
fides, and her knowledge of ber hufband’s 
temper and views becomes mor? familiar, 
Her father, on being apprifed of bis 
daughter's fituatiou, is naturally enraged 
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at the deception praétifed on her, and 
the connivance of thofe, efpecially Count 
Montalbin, by whom it was favoured. 
He confequently fets out to refcue his 
Juliana from the unworthy fituation to 
which the is degraded; difcovers her in 
the humble cot, and occupied with the 
mean offices to which the juppofed duke 
has condemned her. He is ready to 
wreak his vengeance on him, but is footh- 
ed for a moment by the entreaties of his 
daughter, who deprecatcs his wrath, and 
folicits his forgivenefs of her hulband.— 
A place, however, is appointed for an ex- 
planation ; and the duke, asa pledge of 
his fincere determination to appear at it, 
furrenders his wife into the bands of her 
father, He then returns to the ducal 
palace, agreed upon for the meeting, re- 
affumes his cofily attire and all the iplen- 
dors of high rank, when the enraged fa- 
ther enters the hall, and calls for the im- 
pottor who had deceived his daughter, 
The duke immediately comes forth, and, 
to the agreeable furprife of both, un- 
folds the motives of his difguife, and de- 
feants on the happy effects it has produc- 
ed, in reclaiming his lady from her vain 
caprices, and improving her into the molt 
amiable and beit of wives. With this 
plot there feems to be blended two others 
of minor importance ; the one growing 
out of the antipathies of a woman-hater, 
who ‘at length, however, is induced to 
m«rry ; and the other, from the affections 
of Count Montalbin for Juliana’s fitter, 
with whom he is alfo happily united. 


From this flory the author, the late 
John Tobin, Efq. (and not Mr. God- 
win, as reported) has made a toler- 
ably interefting play; though its fa- 
vourable reception is in a great de- 
gree owing to the good acting of Mr. 
Ellifton and Mifs Duncan. 

On the 12th, at the fame houfe, a 
Melo Drame, as an after-piece, writ- 
ten by Mr. Holcrott, was prefented to 
the public: a production more ad- 
mired for the exhibition of a very 
beautiful fcene than for any thing in- 
terefting in the ftory. It is mutical, 
and that mufic (produced by Mifs Hol- 
croit), like the title, is made up out 
of the tiyle of two countries. In com- 
politions of harmony, it may be very 
well to blend in it the tatie, the air, 
the melody of every nation; but in 
language we difapprove of its mongre! 
appearance and etied, 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

On Saturday, the 16th of February, 
anew comedy, called, To Marry, or 
Not to Marry, the production of Mrs. 
Inchbald, was pertormed with fuccefs 
to a fafhionable and full houfe. The 
characters were as follow :— 

Lord Danberry...Mr. Munden. 
SirOfwin Mortland, Mr. Kemble. 

Mr. Willowear....Mr. Farley. 

Mr. Lavensforth ..Mr. Cooke, 
AMOS. 6 6s-ccc8e00Mh Branton, 
Lady SufanCourtly, Mrs. Glover, 
Lady S. Mortland, Mrs. Davenport. 
Helier. ....6.0+ + MifsShuttieworth. 

The fable is fimple, but intercfting ; 
and chiefly turns upon an inveterate po- 
litical quarrel between Sir Ofwin Mort- 
land and Mr. Lavensforth. The latter is 
banifhed for his conduét and fentiments; 
and this fevere hardihip be imputes to 


the hottile difpofition and interference of 


Sir Ofwin M.  Lavensforth has left a 
daughter behind him, whofe guardian 
would confirain her to marry Mr.Willow- 
ear, a very weak bat wealthy young man. 
She, however, has fuch an averiion to 
her admirer, that fhe flips from his hands 
jutt before the wags entering the church 
door. She flies to Sir Ofwin Mortiand’s 
fifter for refuge, who acquaints her bro- 
ther of the diftreffing fituation of the in- 
nocent young lady, but docs not very rea- 
dily confent to her remaining under his 
roof, as he has entertained a very unfa- 
vourable opinion of the fex in general, 
Mr. Willowear, alto, having traced: the 
fteps of the runaway, applies to Sir Of 
win to make complaint ot his hard ulage, 
and belpeak his afliftauce to regain the 
fugitive, Sir Ofwin hears his tiery, and 
determines to interrogate the object com- 
plained of; in doing whch, hke many 
other mifanthropes in love matters, his 
heart becomes touched, and he equally 
engages her affeétions, This difcovery 
being made, the feels herfelf bound to 


acquaint him that ihe is the daughter of 


his mortal enemy, who, he knows, has 
vowed his defiruction, This, as may be 
luppoied, does not leflen his affection for 
her, but throws him into great diiliculty 
aud difrefs of mind. Lavenstorth, being 
apprifed by fome friend of her elepement 
from the man of her guardian’s choice, 
fends a letter to her wherever fle can be 
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to him. She undertakes the journey with 
promptitude, and Sir QO. determines to 
accompany her a part of the way, La- 
vensforth has a black fervaht (Amos), 
who, hearing his matter frequently utter 
fentiments of revenge againtt Sir Ofwin 
Mortland, refolves to be the inftruament 
of that revenge iv his own perfon. He 
finds him out; and, meeting with him by 
the chaife, in which was Mifs L. at fome 
dittance from his mafter’s obfcure cottage, 
fires a fowling-piece at him, and wounds 
himio thearm. Without being known to 
Laveusforth, Sir O. receives aflittance from 
him in ftopning the bleeding of his wound; 
but prefently, as the daughter approaches 
and makes each known to the other, a 
molt affecting icene takes place. She is, 
however, the amiable caufe of a reconci- 
liation between her father and the man 
who is now to be her hufband. 

remarked 


The play is more to be 
wit. We 


for its moral than for ifs 
think the aultere difguf of Sir QO. to 
the fair fex exprefled too ftrongly ; 
though, taking the whole piece to- 
gether, it cannot fail to enhance the 
fair author’s literary reputation. The 
play was accompanied with feveral 
incidental circumftances of intereft; 
fuch as the appearance of Mr. Kemble, 
after a remiffion ot fome tew weeks; 
the recovery of Mr. Munden, after a 
fevere indifpotition ; and lafi, though 
not leaft, the firit appearance of a 
charming theatrical candidate (the 
daughter of a Dr. Shuttleworth, who 
died abroad in the fervice of his coun- 
try). It gives us pleafure, at all times, 
to fofter talent, in danger of being 
concealed, in fome degree, by dilli- 
dence. ‘The warmth of public ap- 
probation cannot but mature thofe 
powers, which, together with a pleaf- 
ing perfon, feem fo well calculated to 


engage public favour. 

On Tuefday, the 12th of February, 
a new After-piece was produced at 
the above theatre, under the title of 
Too Many Cooks ; but why fo called, 
we are at a lofs to know, for under 
any other name it would have fnelled as 


fweet. Vt certainly is but a érifle, 
and therefore can never be made 4 


found, with orders to return immediately /landing difh. 


Vou. HI. 
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A Morning Effujion. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET TO A WINTER ROSE, IN FULI BLOOM 
at curistTmMas'1804, BY CLIO RICKMAN. 
Le D howls the northern biaft acrofs the 

plain, 

The eddying fnow high drifted fkirtsthe hill, 
And bare is every tree, and bound each rili, 
As Nature ’s beauties ne’er would giow again; 

Yet blufhing, lovely Ross! thou bloomeft ftill. 


Pure emblem of a mind ferenely gay, 
Whole corfcious refiitude, and nought of ill, 
Gives to its owner a perpetual May. 
The fcourge of Malice, and the gripe of 
Power, 
Affail in vain the firm unfhaken foul: 
The felf- approving and the virtuous breaft, 
When Care’s black gathering clouds around it 
lower, 
Superior to the tempefis as they roll, 
_— *midft the fiorm, looks forward, and 
s bieft. 
ee 
HYMN TO FREEDOM: 
THE TOMB OF THE 
BY H. FLETCHER. 
Time—Evening. 
GODDESS of Nature! fource of ev’ry joy 
That nobly agitates the frame of man, 
But not of thofe that flatter and defiroy, 
Accept the fong that from thyfelf began! 
At Ruflel’s tomb unceafingly I mourn, 
And pour to thee the hymn that echoes from 
his urn! 


SUPPOSED TO BE SUNG AT 
LATE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


Thy hands, perhaps, in fome romantic wer 
Where Nature reigns, all beautifully wi! 
Beneath the craggy pire s awful ch, 

A pious trophy to his name have pil’d: 
Where oft, when fails the breezy morn along, 
Thou join’ft the warbling woods in harmony 

of fong. 


And where, again, at Evening’s folemn hour, 
W hat time the Moon her filver chariot rears, 
While Philomela, from her lonely bow’r, 
Pours the fad notes that call thy willing tears, 
Thou lov’it upon the clofing flowers to lay thy 
head, 
Rapt in {weet dreams of him for whom thofe 
tears are fhed. 


Oh! leave thy woods! nor, at my pray’r, re- 
fufe 
To tread with me a more than midnight 
gloom ; 
And, as the worm his filent work purfues, 
We'll paufe to view the triumphs of the 
tomb, 
Where Death’s ftern king in fullen horrorreigns, 
Breathing black ftarlefs night o’er Ruifel’s iov'd 
remains. 


Fear not to come!—oh ! turn not thus away! 

No polifh’d fiend allures thee to his arms, 
With democratic voice to urge thy fiay, 

And teach the crowd to idolize thy charms; 
The while his minions, as they play Leeyep- 
Securely fix their chains, and diag thee to the 

ground. 


Here fleeps thy fon—-thy great, thy glorious 
fon, 
Who, taught by thee, 
trod; 
He won the prize before his race was run, 
And left his country to behold his God: 
And where thy Ruffel flecps, Vice dares not 
come, 
But hides her blufhing face, and rufhes by his 
tomb. 


the paths of viitue 


ae 


TO HER I LOVE. 
IN hopes to meet a lover’s nanie, 

Here fhall the eyes of Beauty rove: 
But only one the fong fhall claim, 

The fong that’s meant for—Aer J love. 


*¢ And who’s the maid,” fhall Beauty afk, 
** That can o’er thee fo powerful prove ? 
*€ Whofe fmile impels the lyric tafk 2?” 
Hear my reply---’tis her I love. 
Her lips of power my ficrious are, 
Who fhall thefe iines from me approve ; 
A Cupid lurks in ambufh there, 
His f{pell—the voice of her 1 love. 
To live for love, and figh for fame, 
The poet marks—beheit of Jove: 
My pefitons feed a double flame, 
I figh for fame, and her L love. 


Could I, while you my foul infpire, 
Thy beauty paint, thy pity move; 
Then farewell, fame, then farewell, 


lyre! 
My fame’s the praife of her I love. 


Full many a maid, with magic fkill, 
The bard arrays, his art to prove: 

His fong may {catter charms at will, 
But mine ts grac’d by her I love. 


Thy charms fhall lend it wings to fly 
O’er hill and valley, plain and grove; 
es hon ort to a lover's figh 


iall be the n 
Oh! maid belov’d! Oh! lyre adorn’d! 
Who now fhall dare the fong reprove ? 
By thee admir’d—their frowns are fcorn’d; 
I only write to 4er J love. Hw. F¥. 


name of her I love. 


ene 
A MORNING EFFUSION. 
WHILST on thefe lofty towering rocks I 
Nand, 
And all creation opens to my view ; 
Whilft from the glittering main the God of 
Day 
Triumphant rifes, and the verdant fcene, 
Brighten’d by him, affumes a livelier tint, 
What tran{port undiminifh’d filis my breafi! 
What gratitude to Him, who made all thefe 
So glorious, fo noble, fo complete! 
Who could view this, and yet deny a Pow’r 
Who made the world, and governs itin wifdom ? 
Who (when he fees the heav’n’s extended arch, 
Th’ xthereal blue with which it is adorn’d, 
And the tranfparent cioud that floats beneath) 
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Could fay that all thefe things were made by 
chance? 

Who looks upon the world, and does not fee 

The hand of God on every atom fiampt? 

On every leaf his glory fhines confeft: 

Each objeét fhews that Power muft be divine, 

Who from the formlefs, and unfeemly chaos, 

Brought forth this world, and all that lives or 
moves ; 

Who gave the fun his light, the heav’n its luftre; 

Who taught the planets their appointed courfe, 

And bade the moon move in her proper {phere ; 

Who form’d the madd’ning ocean by his pow’r, 

That wonderful abyfs of wonders : 

Who from the duft form’d man, his laft 

But nobleft work: to him he gave a foul, 

To all befides deny’d. 

On his fair front he ftampt the mark of king, 

That all creation, confcious of his pow’r, 

Might own his fway, and be obedient to him. 

But ’tis not mortals can defcribe his pow’r ; 

Angels, alone, are equal to the taik : 

For man, vain man, fo limited in knowledge, 

In contemplation of his excellence 

Stands mute, aftounaed by the effulgent ra- 
diance 

Which he too lowly cannot look upon. 

F’en thought itfelf, loft in a maze fo intricate, 

Cannot purfue the complicated path, 

But finks, bewilder’d and amaz’d. 

Man only knows (and ’tis enough for him) 

That God exitts, and that this God is juft. 
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AN ELFGY.ON THE DEATH OF MY BELOVED SISTER. 
AND artthou gone, my Jane? forever fled 
From this vain world, fo fraught with grief 
and pain? 
Yes, the dear fifter of my heart is dead ; 
Is gone to join above the heavenly train. 


A ling’ring, painful illnefs thou didft bear 
With meek fubmiffion to the will of heav’n; 
And the {weet peace thou felt, as Death drew 
near, 
Much comfort to thy mourning friends hath 
giv’n. 
Without a fingle figh, thou didft thy foul 
tefign 
Unto thy God, whom thou didft ever love ; 
And, with the brighteft profpects, flew to 
join 
The juft 
When I reflect how tenderly we lov’d, 
And the ftrong ties that did our fouls cement, 
My wounded heart by forrow keen is mov’d, 
And I thy lofs for ever muit lament. 


made perfe& in the realms above. 


Yet I, fubmiffive, bow to heaven's decree, 
And with all felfith forrow to reftrain; 

And when from every pain Death fets me free, 
May we with joy and triumph mect again! 


Oh! may my God to me impart his grace, 
And guide my willing heart in Virtue’s way ; 
That [ may hope in heaven to fee his face, 
And join to praife him in eternal day! 
S. B. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES 


AND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE; 
With Notices rejpeciing Men of Letiers. 


{Specifications of patents are requefled: to be 
fent to the Editor before the 18th of the 
month, if an infertion in the firft number is 
defired.] 

ATENT to Mr. Thomas Noon, watch- 

maker, of Burton-upon-Trent, in the 
county of Stafford, for a threfhing machine 
with looje beaters.—TVbe nature of this in- 
vention can only be fully deicribed and 
aicertained by the drawings annexed to 
the fpecification. ‘The drawings repre- 
fent an elevation or fide-view of the ma- 
chine, and a plan or bird’s eye view of 
the iame, each drawn upon a fcale of 
half an inch to the foot. ‘The machine 
reprefented is of two-horie power, and 
cauwes the cylinder or drnin to make 

about one hundred revolutions ma mi- 

nute, which velocity may be increated or 

diminihed, by altering the number of 
wheels or cogs on the wheels either be- 
longing to the machine or the horizontal 
daft, or by any other well-known means. 

‘}he advantages refuiting from the ule of 

this machine are very confiderable, it be- 


ing fiated to have leis friction than any 
other that has come to the Inventor’s 
knowledge, and coufequently it is en- 
abled to do more work with the fame 
power, and will produce leis injury to the 
firaw. It is alfo lefS liable to fuifer da- 
nage by accidents, and when out of order 
it may be ealily repaired by a common 
workman, 

Patent to Mr. Robert Frith, dyer, of 
Broughton, in the county of Lancajfler, 


Sor animproced method of dying colton 


wool, cotton twift, cotton weft, and cotton 
cloth, of a nankeen colour and of a buff co- 
four,—Vhe nature of the fud invention, 
aud the manner in which the improved 
method of dying, &c. are to be per- 
formed, are as follow: this invention or 
difcovery contifts inthe ufe, either conjoin- 
ed or fuccetiive, of an infufion or de- 
co¢tion of galls, mahogany bark, alder 
bark, oak bark, elm bark, fchumach, or 
madder, or of any one, two, or more of 
them; of a ielution of iron prepared 
by meansof the fulpburic, nitric, muriatic, 


m2 
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and acetous acids, or any one or more of 
them; or by any other acid or acids com- 
monly uted for the purpofe of fuch folu- 
tious, or prepared in any other way in 
which the folution of iron, commonly 
called iron-liquor, is prepared. After 
wafhing the fubfiance to be dyed in hot 
water, the inventor Gn fiating the man- 
ner of his procels, obferves that he) firtt 
dips it into an infution or decoction of 
galls, mahogany bark, alder bark, oak 
bark, eli bark, fehumach, and madder, 
or of any one, two, or more of them.— 2. 
Hie pafles it througha folution of iron, 
prepared as bet mentioned.—3, Le 
wafhes it well in warr water.—-4. He 
pales it through a folution of foap io 
water, or through a folution of any of the 
alkalics, either mild or caulii ie, in water, 
or through lime-water,.— . He dips it, 
while remaining wet, ie: 


fore 


a folution of 
tin prepared by meaus of either the nitric 
wid or the muriatic acid, or the nitro- 
muriatic acid, diluted with water. After 
wathing the fubiiance fo dyed in warm 
water, and dying it in the ufual way, 
the operation is complete. The firft and 
fecond operatious may be performed 

a different order ; that is to fay, 
Rance to be dyed may be firit put into the 
folution of iron, and afte rwards dipped 
into the before-ment oned tifuthou 
coction; or the infution or decoction and 
foluti iron may be mixed together, 
and the fubftance to be dyed may be pafl- 
ed through the mixture; but the inventor 
prefers the we of the infusion ur decoc- 
tion, ane the folution of iron, ii 
der firft mentioned. It may be proper to 
fiate, for the information of fuch per- 
not converfant in art of 
dving, that in the above “agen an in- 
fuhlon or de of 

vellowiih | colour; 
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each of which mar 
ios To produec ° 
Mr. Joteph Steeveus, of C 
bas lately invented an intirument for 
equalizing the pretlure and efflux of non- 
elaitic fluids, with more facility than it 
has been hitherto done, ‘The principles 
on which it dcpends are precilely the fame 
as thofe of the intirument whch he con- 
firucted fur the Mathematical Society, 
ulwut four years ago; but which had nu 


ariick Hill, 
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provifion for refilling during the proeefs, 
or making of an experiment, The in- 
firument here alluded to is the refult of 
fevcral trials, appears to be at once fimple 
and accurate, and applicable to every 
purpofe for which fuch an inftrument can 
be required, and operates by means of 
the re-action of the atmoiphere. In the 
conitruction of it, the inventor has pre- 
ferred diftinétnefs of parts to elegance 
and fymmetry.—He has, likewile, in- 
vented a gafumet er confiderably fimplitied 
by ditlerent alterations, and rendered 
more univerfal by the addition of the 
above inftrument. 

Mr. William Bowler, of Finfcury 
Louden, has lately invented a method of 
preventing fuch accidents as often hap- 
pen to horfes and carriages in defcending 
hills: this is efivcted by means of a gripe 
or claip aéting on the naves of the wheel 
of the carriage. By this contrivance, a 
cont may be fiopped i in an initant in going 

down the fteepett hill with a load, with- 

out topping the hortes, by the carter on!y 
prefling bis hand upon a lever. This plan 
would, likewile, prove highly advantage- 
ous me cale of a horfe taking tright, 
> may be iuttantly flopped, in con- 
:cnee of the brace clatping the wheels, 
it may alfo, with lictle alteration, anfwer 
for a broad wheeled waggon with a heavy 
load. By the prefent method, a hi- 
man, whilft fitting on his box, may con- 
fine or releafe the wheels of his carriave 
ut pleafire, and thereby prevent fata! ac- 
cidents in delcending bills, or in managing 
refiive hories. ‘The iron work does not oc- 
cafion any inconvenience in the Joading or 
unloading of the cart, neither does it oc- 
cupy any room within it; and what is of 
very material confequence in new inveu- 
tious, it may be managed by the carte 
with much iefs time and trouble than by 
the ordiniey method of the hook and draw 
chai. tt is allo much more fecure 1m its 
action, a5 its power acts or binds on both 
Whecis at once, and, moreover, give S a 
unifurm fieady draught fer the horfes, 
which prevents them from falling dowa, 

Mr. James Woart, of Fulham, has 
lately invented a method of railing a roo! 
funk iv the middie. in this invention, 
the principal vew trufs is bolted inte the 
old girder, and alfo fecured behind the 
bolts by tirm corkings, four inches fquare, 
which may be made of bard wood or iru, 
aud are let one half into the new princi- 
pal, and the other half into the old gird- 
er, 1 order to pre vent u lateral p reilure 
upon the walls, “The bolts go througl: the 
vew truls and the old girder. 

Ma. Richard Wetton, of Leicelter 
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lately fuggefted certain imprevements to 
be adopted in the mode ot cultivating 
vines, which have a tendency to ac cele- 
rate the ripening of grapes, aud the 
heightening of their flavour, withuut the 
aid of fire or glaties, The tollowing isa 
fummary of the author’s obtervations on 
this fubject. “ In this climate the au- 
tumns are frequently fo unfavourable, 
that grapes do not acquire a jutiic:ent de- 
gree of ripenels, when planted in the 
open air, without the aid of fire and 
glafies to cover them, Of late years,” he 
obierves, “it has been the practice to 
raife vines in pots or tubs to be forced, 
and many bunches of grapes are known 
to have been produced from a vine in a 
pot which coutains vot more thau four or 
five gallons of earth, ‘There are,” he 
proceeds, “ many advantages that attend 
this method which may be practited with 
both eaie and a certainty of tuccefs. In 
pot hou’es there are frequently vacancies 
where puts may be placed, without lucon- 
enience, on the flues or in the tan. 
a dung hotbed, pots may be 
the dung on the outfide, and t 
miay drawe under 
along the back, ayd kept thet till the 
ihouts are grown a few inches y Soars 
fi on ient nunber of plaats thould 
ways iureadinels to fupply tuch vacan- 
ri 4 Afdimilar method may be practited 
between fruit trees placed ‘againit walls, 
where there is generally a vacancy to the 
anount of a few feet. Thefe are the 
places proper 
fronting the touth or fouth-well; but there 
is one thing which requires to be particu- 
larly attended to, which is, to plant only 
fuch kinds as ripen early, fuch, for in- 
fiance, as the black and white Juiy grape, 
the {weet water black and white, the 
white mufcadine, the black clufier grape, 
and fume others. In order to accelerate 
the growth of vines in the | {pring feafon, 
it will be requilite,” continucs the author, 
‘after having previouily seomabal fome 
}iants properly trained in pots, to dig a 
bole two feet decp: let a hotbed be made 
foine time either in March or A \pril, about 
three teet thick of dung, and its length in 
proportion to the number of pots placed 
agaimtt the wall, or in fome other warn 
fiiuation, When the violent tieam of the 
dung has begun to abate, plunge two rows 
of pots into the bed up to the rim, and 
fpread either rotten tan or earth over 
them about four inches thick, to retain 
the heat. Place a beard, a foot broad at 
the leati, at each eud of the hotbed, 
goother on the top of thel Examine 
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the bed frequently, to afcertain the de- 
gree of the beat; this may be done by 
keeping a feck in it: and, when the heat 
begins to decline, ftir up the bed, and add 
more dung; and on frotiy nights fufpend 
another mat over them. Asioon as the 
buds begin to fwel!, keep the bed up to a 
good degree of he at, and fpread over it 
a layer of rotten horte dung about two 
inches thick, and now and then wet it with 
water or foaptuds a little warm, and open 
the mat, when the weather becomes warm, 
in the middle of the day. By purfuing 
this method of ufing rotten dung and foap- 
fuds, an old vine which was cut down to 
the ground, and ouly began to fhoot on 
the firtt of July, be fore the coming on of 
winter protrude d thoots fix feet in length. 
According as the featon proves warm, “the 
growth of the fhoots will be vilibiy acce- 
lerated in the courfe of a few weeks. 
When the fhoots are about tix inches long, 
the pots mutt be removed, and placed 
where they are to remain flationary, and 
trained to the wall in the fame manuer as 
other vines; bat it will be advileable to 
let them be covered at night, until the 
weather becomes fettled. By purfuing 
the above method,” the author oblerves, 
“ the ripening of the grapes will be acce- 
ierated not lets than a month or fix weeks, 
and confequent!y the flavour much en- 
hanced. ‘The following is recommended 
as a proper me thod to keep grapes ina 
fiate of prefervation till winter:—I{n or 
about ihe mouth of September, when the 
grapes ave ncarly ripe, procure fume bags 
tuade of either crape, mull gauze, or 
white paper, Se fume of the bett 
bunclies, and with a pair of {harp narrow- 
pointed feiffars cut off ail th 
rotten, mouldy, or hupertect grapes, elpe- 
cially juch as may a)pear to bave been 
cuten by flies or watps. Luciote each 
bunch in a bag, and tre the bag Fatt 
fo that no infect may be able to 
gaia adiniflion into it. In the middle of 
a fine dry day in October them, 
witha piece of the foot attached ta them, 
and hang them up in a dry room, 
previouity dippng the end of the thoots 
in melted retin of fealing-wax,  Exat 
them, however, frequently, lett they faould 
get mouldy or rotten.” 

The tollowing directions relate to the 
properett and mioil expeditious method of 
layering vines in pots, and by which fruit 
may be had from thein, according to Mr, 
W., in the courfe of a few r 
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bearing flate, and which you can lay in 
the ground. Prune the branches p roper- 
ly; draw them through the hole at the 
bottom of the pot; fill the pots with earth, 
and place them in the cround. If there 
thould not be room enough againft the 
walls to train them to, fome tirong ftakes 
fhould be put into the ground, to which 
they may be taliened. Darine the ium- 
mer, the fhoots fhould be pruned in the 
fame manuer as thote fpread againit walls. 
Layer them in the month otf March or 
April ; ; and during the fummer they will 
have produced fufficient roots, that in Oc- 
tober or March they will bear removing. 
When you with to plant them cifewhere, 
cut off the ftalk on the outiide of the pot, 
and they will then be ready for ufe whe n- 
ever you have any vacancies to fill up. 
By watering the holes well before plant- 
ing, aud under the above regulations, 
vines have been removed at Midiumm« , 
and have not been injured by the remova! 

‘Tuy. Spaniards, much to thei: honour, 
zre paying great regard to the culuvation 
of the ferences. M. Chaix is among the 
afironomers of that nation who are fa- 
voured by the court of Madrid. Don 
Antonio de Robe rdo, at the Hay annah, is 
#ifo indefatigable in his aitronomical pur- 
fuits. He has made minute calculations 
of the eclipfe of the tun on the 10th of z 
February 1804, after the analvtical me- 
thods of M. du Sejour, for every country 
of the earth, with all the dimentions of 
the curves of illumination. Thete cal- 
culations are allowed, by the great La- 
lande himteif, to be more exact than 
thofe in the Connoifiance des Temps of that 
year. While men of learning are thus 
emulating, and yet doing jutiice to each 
other’s genius and talents in dillant parts 
of the world, we ay fafely fay the age 
of darknets is patt, and that the human 
character can never be fo degraded again, 
or the human mind fo enilaved, as when 
knowledge was confined to a few great 
mchn ¢ niy, 

M. Vrazzt, at Palermo, has publifhed 
a very valuable work, being a catalogue 


of nearly 7000 fiars, each obferved te- 
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veral times- with excellent inftruments, 
calculated and reduced to the year 180v. 

TRAVELLING is purfued with more ardor 
than at any former period. Baron Von 
Humboldt, one of the moft learned men 
of this age, and certainly a no leis intre- 
pid voyager, after vifiting the unknown 
part of South America, traverfed the 
inows of the Cordillera to go to the pro- 
vince of Quito. On the 23d of June, 
1802, he wat, at Pinchincha and Chim- 
beraza, at the height of near 7000 yards, 
which is only about 500 below the fum- 
mit. No man was ever at fuch a height 
before: the blood itfued from his eyes and 
his lips; he experienced, alto, great retch- 
ing, and a contiderable uneatinets all over, 
which continued feveral days after this 
terrible journey. But even all this does 
wot amount to the facrifices made by Don 
Domingo Badia, a Spaniard, to indulge 
his tatie fer exploring new countries. He 
obtaincd the countenance of the Prince 
of Peace to undertake a journey through 
a srent part of Africa; and, that he might 
do this with more effeet and advantage in 
difcovery, he confented to be circumcited, 
and afterwards aflumed the name of Ali 
Beik Abdailab, This voluntary matiulman 
is doubtlets, at prefent, in fome unknown 
detert, fupported alone by his vnequalled 

eal under fevere privations and dangers. 
Our own countryman, Mungo Parke, is 
again preparing tor another vilit to Afric a. 

LanbDED proprietors, and others inte- 
refied in land furveyimg, or encloting 
commons or walle lands, may expeét to 
derive material inftruction from a work 
now in the prefs, and in great forward- 
nets, on Land Surveying, as it is now 
practifed by the commitlioners and fur- 
veyors in new encloiures, from the pen 

Mr. Stephenton, land furveyor, Hort- 
eale, Lincoluthire. This fyliem is but 
little known, having been generally with- 
held from the public, 

Mr. Carr, the author of * Loggeage ay 
in France,” will dhortly publith his ‘tra- 
vels round the Baltic, through Denmark, 
Sweden, Rutha, partof Poland and Prutiia, 
in the year 1804, 


—— 
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pee Spanih war has prodneed, as 
nisl 


it be expected, an immenity of 


captures in our tuvour, Unprepi ared as 

that country was for fuch an event, it 
could not nor ean it for a time injure our 
commerce, and there is little protpect of 
perating to any eticet againtt 


Ts navy co-¢ 
France. ‘High-founding 


us with that of 


ILIC 
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language is, however, ufed by the Prince 

of Peace, and this country is treated, in 


his addres to the armies, as little better 
than a nation of affatlins and pirates. The 
utmoti vigour has taken place, anid Spain 
will foon pretent, like Great Britain, the 
fight of a people in arms in its defence. 
Whether it is capable of entering inte ao 
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offenfive war, or of even defending its 

colonies, is ttill a doubtful queftion ; but, 
in the mean time, every court of Europe 
refounds with its complaints againi{t the 
Britifh government, whom it accutes of 
meannets and duplicity, and fo far fron 
having the deliverance of Europe at heart, 
as being lwayed only by the moft merce- 
nary views, ‘and regardlefs of friend or 
foe, when any opportunit y is offered of 
improving the pay of its failors by plun- 
der. As nothing was to be got by a war 
with France, the treatures of Spain, they 
fay, were devuted to foothe the reéfilets 
{pirit of the Britith navy. 

The effect of thefe complaints on fo- 
reign courts is greater than is imagined in 
this country, and the voluminous papers 
publifhed for the ufe of the two houtes 
of parliament are little likely to difpel 
the languor which prevails with regard 
to us on the continent. Subidies are, 
therefore, faid to be prepared, and it is 
espected that Sweden and Ruflia will 
have no objection to receive the gold of 
Britain. In what manner their forces 
can be applied to any beneficial purpofe 
to this country, it is in vain to conjec- 
ture: however inclined the King of Swe- 
den may be to enter into holtilities, it 
does not appear that his fubjects, by any 


means, concur with his wifhes; and Pruifia 
vill prevent his armies from marching by 
land into Hanover, or towards 


any point 
of attack upon France. Ruitlia is more 
likely to accept of a fubfidy for the pay- 
ment of its troops to marc h to the fouth- 
ward, and, under the pretext of watching 
the motions of the French in Italy, tak- 
ing fuch {tations as may enable it to pur- 
fue the meafures it has long had in view 
with refpect to the Ottoman Porte. But 
whether thefe powers will or will not ac- 
ecpt our gold, it is certain that their 
forces cannot be brought into action for a 
confiderable time ; and as to France, it is 
of little confequence whether they flay at 
home, or leave their refpective countries, 
Prutlia and Aufiria fecm determined to 
preferve their neutrality. They feel 
intereft in our quarrel, nor can have any 
ovjection to the two great powers at war 
continuing to weaken themfelves by a 
fruitlefs conteft. As ftanders by, they 
reafon in avery different manner from, 
the people in this country: they do not 
trorble themfelves fo much about the 
juitice asthe policy of the war, and, not 
perceiving any object to be obtained of 
advantage to their re{pective countries, 
they very wifely preferve their forces en- 
tire, and take the beft precautious they 
cau to prevent external commotions from 
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injuring the tranquillity of their fates. 
The letier powers of Germany are in the 
faine fituation, and, whatever dilpofition 
they may have for exchanging the perfons 
and fervices of their fubjects for Britilh 
guineas, the footing which the French 
have in Hanover etiectually keeps them in 
awe, and deprives them of all the bene- 
fits to be derived from our fublidies, 

Italy is by no means fettled, The 
northern part is doubtful of the continu- 
ance of the Cifalpine Republic, and 
which refts entirely in the breatt of the 
French emperor. Whether he gives ita 
king in one of his brothers, or retains 
himfelf the prefidency, the real power 
over the country is vetted in the cabinet 
of France. The fouthern part is ftill 
more agitated, The throne of Naples 
feems tq be tottering; and, if Ruffia 
fhould commence hoitilities againft France, 
the French forces would immediately oc- 
cupy Naples and Calabria, and the King 
of the [wo Sicilies would be under the 
necellity of contenting himtelt with the 
pofletiion of only one, in which his ftay 
alfo mutt depend more on contingencies 
than on his tubjects’ power or inclination 
to defend his fovercignty. 

All accounts from France concur in 
the increaling profperity of the people, 
arifing from new efforts of indutiry, and 
their great application to agriculture, 
Gold and filver are very plentiful, ‘They 
pay their taxes cheerfully, and are highly 
fatistied with the eafe which the by enjoy 
under their ae nt government. The 
moit active and induftrious perfon in the 
republic is the emperor, who is ince!- 
fantly employed in budinefs of flate, and 
communicates with the meaneft as well 
as greatelt perfons on this fabjeét. The 
couteuts of his letter to the King of Eng- 
jand, whom he addrefles witi the title of 
Moniteur, mon Frere 5 ¢ wr Sir, my Brother, 
have been communic ee to the Senate. 
In this letter he informs the king, that 
having been called to the throne by Pro- 
vidence, and the fulfrages of the people 
andarmy, he thought this a favourable 
opportunity to propoie the return of 
peace, an object the deareit to his heart, 
and for which be feltit no difgrace tomake 
the firlt ftep, and in which the king would 
derive the greateft pleafure and fatisfac- 
tion, both for himtelf and his children, 
The emperor points out the profpe rity 
which Britain has attained; the fallaci- 
ous hopes of a coalition on the continent 
agvainft France; the impothibility of de- 
firoying her finance s, and that to her the 
colonies were. on! y a fecondary object. 
The war, he fays, is without an object, 
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without any prefumable refult to. the 
king; and that for nations to fight to- 
gether for the fake of fighting, is the mutt 
melancholy fight in nature, He declares 
that he has p erformed a, moft facred duty, 
and one precious to his eat, in making 
this offer, and trutts that the king will be- 
lieve in the tincerity of thete fentiments, 

To this letter an aniwer was returned, 
not by the King of England, but by Lord 
Malgrave, one of his miniliers; which 
ftates, that the king 1s equally carnett for 
peace, provided it is not incompatible 
with the permanent fecnrity and cfiential 
msterefts of bis fiates. Arrangements, 
therefore, muft be made for the future 
fafety and tranquillity of Europe : on this 
account the king cannot anfwer more 
particularly to the overture, till he has 
communicated with the powers of the 
continent, and particularly with the Em- 
peror of Ruftia. 

Thefe two letters the Ceunfellor of 
State, who brought them, mformed the 
houle would have remained among the 
fecrets of government, if the king's 
{peech to his parliament -had not au- 
nounced the communication in terms full 
of acrimony, acculations, and reproaches. 
He reprefeuted France as too great to 
condetcend to fimilar language, and as 
allured of the amicable difpofition of the 
powers of Europe; and this difpofition 
was increafed fince the attack of the 
Spanith frigates in time of peace ; the af 
fallination of three hundred victims, fa- 
crificed by the cannon of England, or 
buried in the waves; the capture of the 
Spanith regiment, and the detention of 
eighty vefiels in the Mediterranean; with 
other perpetual violations of the liberty 
conlidered, by 





of the tea, were very 
court, as injurieus to the rights of every 
nation and every fovereign, The com- 


munications, therefore, of England with 
the continent were contidered as fo many 
chimeras and parts of that pertidious {y{- 
tem which feeks to fow the feeds of war 
on the continent, to eternize the mono- 
poly of a tingle nation, and opprefs the 
commerce of The orator cou- 
elnded, that, if England perfited in its 
determination for war, it remained only 
for French bravery to ditplay its encrgy, 
and finally to triumph over that eternal 
enemy of the liberty of the feas and the 
tranquillity of nations. 

In the other two houfes fimilar fpeeches 
made by the orators, The ability 
of the Englith tv hurt France was treat- 
ed with great contempt. It was ironically 
aiked, What they had done with the im- 


all others. 





were 
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menfe fleets with which they had covered 
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the ocean, and of what ule to them was 
their pretended fovereignty over the fea? 
They had reigned there without a rival 
for upwards of two years; yet what ex- 
pedition of importance had they under- 
teken? ‘The thores of France w ere every 
where acceflible. ‘They had vel els every 
where for the tranfporting of troops; yet 
fo far were they from attempting a laud- 
ing, they were trembling at home in dread 
of an invafion. Their “mighty navy was 
baffled by flotillas of guu-boats, which 
they could not prevent from moving from 
port to port, w henever it was thou: tht ne- 
ceflury ta cheene their pofitions, On the 
one hand were immente prepar: ations ; 
immente t taxations; a pe ople armed with 
guns, if they could procure them, and, 
if not, with pikes; thé fhores covered 
with batteries and Martello towers, from 
a diftrutt of the watery element, in "whic h 
they had placed fo much confidenc e, and 
over which they pretended to fupreme 
authority: on the other fide, every thing 
wore the alpeét of profou ind tranquillity ; 
the emperor was purfuing his meafures 
for the internal proiperi ty of the itate, 
and taking only the proper precautions 
which a ttate of war required ; ruining 
his enemy with fcarcely moving an arm, 
and not raifing a tingle tax on his fubjects 
on account of the war. ‘The Englith, fay 
the orators, are expending millions, and 
loing nothing: the French {pend fearcely 





Cc 
thoufands, Hanover is in their poflettion ; 
their own coatts are fecure; and their 
people prepared, on the firlt op portunity, 
to fight the enemy on his own ground. 
That little has been done in the con- 
telt, we cannot deny; that our expendi- 
ture is enormous, is certain; that the ob- 


ject of the ftruggle is little undertiood, 


and little likely to be injurious to the 
power of France, we mutt allow, The 
great difficulty fecms to be, on our part, 
to recede with honour; for, as to the dc- 
liverance of Europe, we are more likely 
to add to than to diminith the burden of 
its chains. It was painful, however, to 
read the triumph of the orators on the 
religions differences that prevail in the 
United Kingdon ; whiltt, faid they, all 
nations are learning toleration, and re- 
moving every obfiacle to civil union, oc- 
cafioned by religious opinions, Great 
Britain alone remains attached to that 
perverfe fyftem which difgraced former 
aves, troubles itfelf’ with the idle 
quarrels of priefts, and prefers internal 
commotions to the granting of religious 
liberty to thole of her fubjects who lave 
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aot fwerved, and difdain to fwerve, from 
the religion of their anceftors. Whilit the 
mofi bigotted people in France are be- 
come the moft attached to the new civil 
government, Ireland prefents a fcene of 
confution, which the Englith cabinet has 
not the power to allay, but by a remedy 
which it has not the witdom and magna- 
nimity to adopt. 

The affairs of Holland continue to be 
in that ftate of derangement from which 
there is no profpect of extrication. The 
general opinion is, that a change of go- 
vernment is to be expected; the form to 
be di¢tated by that power in whofe hands, 
in fact, the real authority of the ftate is 
at pretent vetted. The nominal govern- 
ors are endeavouring, as well as they can, 
to antwer the demands of this power; but 
the checks upon their commerce, and 
their lofles occafioned by the late war, 
render every effort metfectual. Their 
meatures have been retilted with great 
energy in the legiflative body, and many 
animated fpeeches have beeu uttered 
upon the occafion: but oratory is of little 
ule, when that vital fpirit is gone which 
animated the Dutch in their contett for 
independence with the haughty Spaniard; 
and England now feels the effect of fuffer- 
ing its councils to be influenced by the 
mean and petty views of counting-houfe 
politics, and of their meatfures being 
guided by Jews, loan-jobbers, and con- 
tractors, with whom the immortal father 
of our prefent minitter difdained to have 
any connection. 

Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mendici, ruini, balatrones, hoc genus omne. 

By fuch a race was Holland brought 
into its prefent ftate; and by that race 
the nation was declared to be at the ut- 
mott pitch of profperity, whilli they were 
fucking its vitals, and hurrying it to in- 
evitable ruin. 

“ Contractor and Co.” it was well ob- 
ferved in the legitlative body of Hol- 
land, “ hold in their hands the fate of 
“ the republic. becauie our financiers 
have not chofen or not been able to 
fatisfy them, they endeavour to obtain 
a new impott of one per cent on pro- 
perty, and the ftate directory openly, 
and without referve, announce a mili- 
tary contribution, or quartering at the 
* expence of citizens, unlefs we choofe 
to agree immediately to their propotal. 
Financial impotency, and the derange- 
ment refulting from it, are ever the 
forerunners of the downfal of a go- 
“ vernment, efpecially of fuch an uu- 
“ wieldy aud expentive one as ours, 
Vox. III. 
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“ which, ftaggering from day to day, tries 
“ to preferve its exiftence only by forced 
contributions, and which, as we are 
“ publickly told, muft endure unheard-of 
“ deyradation, and lofe its charatter both 
at home and abroad. Whatever mea- 
{ures of coercion may be ufed; what- 
ever deteftable and unlawful means 
may be employed to perfecute thofe 
who fhould contribute to the petty or 
fecret war againft the finances, they 
increafe in the fame proportion as the 
pretlure; the people can no longer en- 
dure it; they begin to feel, after hav- 
ing but too long performed their duty 
to their country with their purfes, that 
the firft duties of a hutband and a father 
call on them to be careful, and make 
them fwear to refilt new extortions, and 
the dangers impending over their heads, 
One of the ftrongeft marks of the op- 
preilion and mifery to which the nation 
is reduced, efpecially by the contribu- 
tions, is, that we do not, as formerly, 
hear one complaining voice, but that 
the public energy is deadened and pal- 
fied by the fear of foreign force, and 
the artifice with which we are con{tant- 
ly threatened is mott evident. Ever 
body fighs in fecret; and many, as pri- 
vately as potlible, begin to provide for 
their own fafety; whilft fome perfons, 
who would otherwife have been as buif= 
terous as ever, lave been quicted by 
contra¢ts ; and opportunities have been 
atforded to others of {peculating to ad- 
vantage.” ‘The atlembly heard thefe 
bold truths, and they were difleminated 
throughout the country: but the antient 
fpirit was loft which breathed the refolu- 
tion to break down their fluices and dikes, 
and let the waters of the ocean upon 
them, rather than become a prey to an 
invading enemy. 

Portugal prefents to us fome very am- 
biguous features. Her jealouly of us, 
marked-by every {pecies of unneceflary 
reftraint on our veflels that vilit the Bra- 
zils, indicates her apprehenfions in that 
quarter, from the fluctuations of politics 
in Europe. What has been done in her 
cabinet, in confequence of the war with 
Spain, has not tranfpired; but the necef- 
fity, or fuppoted neceffity, that our.am- 
baffador has been under of protefiing a- 
gainit the conduct of the court gazette, 
indicates that the utmott reliance is not 
to be placed on the continuance of that 
intimate connection which has to long 
fubfilied between Great Britain and Por- 
tugal. Inv this proteft, our ambaflador 
terms the manifeito of the Prince ef 
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Peacc, publifhed in the fupplement to the 
gazette of Lifbon, an indecent publica- 
tion, a bafe libel, in a paper publifhed 
under the fanctton and fubject to the con- 
troul of government, and marked with an 
oflicial character, which gives credit with 
the public to every thing that appears in 
it. The charges in that mauitclto are 
then treated with proper indignation and 
difdain: and an intimation is given, that, 
to vindicate the outraged honour of the 
Britith nation, his excellency waits only 
for intiruétions from England, what ex- 
emplary puvifhment he is to demand on 
the editors and printers of the gazette, 
who, it is not doubted, inferted in it a 
hbel fo prejudicial to the honour of an 
ally of Portugal, without its concurrence. 
This haughty language may not produce 
the detired effect; or the cabinet of Por- 
tugal may get rid of the ambaflador’s pro- 
telt, by fimply declaring its readinefs to 
inflict the fame punithment on the printer 
and editors of the Lifbon, as the Englith 
government has done upon the printer 
and editors of the London papers, in 
which the fame manifeito was inferted. 
Portugal is expofed to tvo much danger 
from Spain and France to enter into our 
quarrels, without the affurances of much 
, sear fupport than we are able to fend 
her; and it will add to the fingularity of 
the prefent contliet, if, in our attempts to 
deliver Europe, we fhould have compelled 
Spain and. Portugal, the two powers the 
moft friendly to us of any on the conti- 
nent, to take up their reluctant arms 
againit us. 

In North America, the re-eleétion of 
Mr. Jetferfon to the office of pretident 
confirms the expectation that the United 
States would continue their wile policy of 
abitaining from interference in Furopean 
politics, and taking {uch meafures as fhould 
increafe the profperity of the rifing fiates. 
The former vice-pretident was not, how- 
ever, re-elected ; and the rejection of him 
is a proof that the fighting of a duel will, 
in future, be a ftrong bar to any civil ap- 
poiutment in that country, The com- 
plaints in Jamaica are uot fettled; and 
there is reafon to apprehend that they 
will be increafed, if the bill now in the 
Houfe of Commons, for the abolition of 
the flave trade, flould pats, as it is ex- 
pected, the upper tioufe, and receive the 
king’s approbation. ‘That the Britilh le- 
giflature is perfectly competent to deny 
its fubjects the right of chaining down or 
otherwite confining the natives of any 
country in any thips, cannot be doubted ; 
aud there feems to be a great iucontiliency 
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in a nation, boafting of its freedom, to al- 
low fuch a practice. A black ought to 
have the fame accefs to our courts of law 
asawhite: and whatever might be confi- 
dered as an injury to the white on the 
high teas, fhould apply equally to the men 
of different colour. ‘The mode of tupply- 
ing the iflands with labourers is another 
quettion ; as is alfo the conduct of matters 
to thofe labourers; and fuch quettions 
fhould not be mixed with this in difcuf- 
fion, and belong more peculiarly to the 
colonies, 

Athome, the public curiofity was chiefly 
engaged on the papers brought. into par- 
liament to juftify the Spanith war. They 
were bulky beyond meafure; and, how- 
ever they might occafion debate, there 
feemed to be but one opinion without 
doors,---that never was a cafe fo poorly 
made out. The Spaniards evidently pre- 
ferred the Englifh to the French; had 
made no preparations for hoftilities; de- 
precated them in the higheft degrec ; and 
were willing to do every thing in their 
power to give fatisfaction to the Britith 
court. There is one advantage, however, 
in this ftate of the contett—that the ears 
of the public will not be haraffed with 
the epithets of jut and neceflary applied 
to this war. 

The catholics in Ireland have purfued 
with energy their meafures reipe¢ting 
emancipation, <A petition is prepared 
for parliament on this fubjeci, the pre- 
fenting of which is to be offered, in the 
firft inftance, to Mr, Pitt; and, in cafe of 
x refufal from him, which is not unlikely, 
it will be put into the hands of a perion 
capable of defending their jutt rights, and 
of refeuing England from the ftigmas 
thrown out ayaintt us by France far our 
illiberality. The bill of the fulpention of 
the habeas corpus act in Ireland, pafling 
through parliament, completely refutes 
the language ufed on the tranquillity and 
profperity of the empire, and 1s a melan- 
choly confirmation of the affertions uted 
by the French, refpecting the confution 
prevailing, and likely to be kept up, in 
the flier country. The minilier’s budget 
created different fenfations; melancholy 
to thofe who were to pay the taxes; joy- 
ful to thote who were to receive flices of 
au immenfe loan, It was expected that 
the income tax, falfely called the property 
tax, was to be doubled; but the minitter 
Was content with raifing it from a twenti- 
eth toa fixteenth; fo that, in future, out 
of every fixteen thillings gained by a man’s 
exertions in trade, profetlions, or labour, 
he is to pay one to government, 
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Among the cafes in the law courts 
which deferve attention, that in which 
Lord St. Vincent has been concerned is 
one of the moft remarkable. In the 
True Briton and Sun newipapers ap- 
peared, on the 17th of Sept. 1805, a para- 
graph reflecting feverely on the conduct 
of the Board of Admiralty, and afferting 
asa fact, “ Which, if it were not known, 
** would hardly be believed, that it was 
“ two mouths after the commencement of 
“the war before any orders were difs 
“ patched from the admiralty to the na- 
“ val commander in the Indian feas, and 
“ that our officers abroad have, from the 
“criminal negligence im certain public 
“ departments, been left pretty much to 
“ their own ditcretion.” When the atro- 
city of the libel is confidered, and the 
eagernefs with which protecutions of a 
much flighter nature have been intiituted 
by Mr. Pitt’s adminitirations, it may feem 
extraordinary that fo long a time thould 
have elapfed before the culprits were 
tried, and brought up to judgment, ‘Their 
guilt, indeed, was apparent; and if the 
attorney- general, who was the protfecu- 
tor, had manifefted much lefs zeal in the 
caufe, there could not be a doubt that 
the fame verdict would have been ‘ob- 
tained. 

It is now notorious, that the public 
{pirit and difintereftednefs of Lord St. 
Vincent have created him many enemies 
among thofe who ought to be his mott 
firenuous fupporters; and that every day 
increafes the regret of the public at the 
lois which it has fuftained, both on his 
quitting the board, and in the appoint- 
ment of his fucceflor. The delays thrown 
in the way of the profecution need not 
excite furprife; and they were fuch -as 
not only juftified Lord St. Vincent for 
giving a full ftatement of the tranfac- 
tion, but feemed even to call upon him to 
do it. He has laid this account before 
the public, iv which it is ftated, that, on 
the paragraph being read at the Board of 
Admiralty, it was determined to take the 
opinion of their counfel upon it, who de- 
clared it to be not only a libel, but a libel 
of fuch a nature as to call upon the at- 
torney-gencral to profecute it ex officio. 
In confequence of this, it was fubmitted 
to the attorney-general, and to the cabi- 
net: the attorney-gencral withed to de- 
cline the profecution, as coutrary to the 
fyitem, laid down by the then admini- 
firation, to difregard in great meafure the 
invectives of public papers ; but he de- 
clared his readinefs to obey the orders of 
the cabinet. Thefe orders were com- 
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municated to him, and a profecution was 
commenced: but a change of admini- 
ftration took piace, and it went on flowly, 
The letters between Lord St. Vincent 
and the attorney-generai upon this oc- 
cation are given, which evidently mani- 
fett a reluctance on the part of the latter 
to the profecution, 

There never was a profecution in 
which the public fo much concurred as in 
this, for which the editors were found 
guilty, and fentenced to fine and im- 
priionment., ‘To praife or cenfure the 
mnealures of adiminifiration freely is a 
chief mark of the freedom of a people ; 
and the inroads made of late years upon 
this freedom, and the endeavours to ideu- 
tify adminifiration with government, ferve 
only to thew the infolence which men may 
acquire by arriving at high pofts, and for- 
getting all the principles by which they 
tirlt attracted public notice. But this 
libel was not a cenfure of a branch of 
adminiltration merely, but the utterance 
of a falfehood, aud the affertion of a cir- 
cumftance, which, if true, would have 
formed a: fufficient ground for the im- 
peachment of that branch of adminiftra- 
tion, When we recolleét the feverity 
that was ufed againft the editors of the 
Courier, for copying an article from ano- 
ther paper, and that article, containing 
truth, impeaching only the judgment of 
a fovereign prince, which was foon after 
confirmed by the teftimony of all Europe, 
we may be furprifed at any hefitation to 
bring {fo flagrant a libel upon one of the 
befi men of the country before a jury: 
but we will hope, that this error in excefs 
one way may prevent the more ufual er- 
ror on the contrary fide in attornies-ge- 
neral, It is an office of high truft and 
dignity; and he who executes it is no 
leis bound than the judge to coniider the 
rights of the fubject, as well as thole of 
the minifter; and he is no leis delpicable 
than the judge, if they both concur to act 
againtt the fubject, and firetch as much as 
in them lies the law to his prejudice. 

We had to mention, in our lati report, 
an act of great {kill and bravery by the 
commander of a merchant fhip: this 
month has produced additional traits of 
bravery and generotity, but attended with 
many melancholy circumttances, The 
Abergavenny Eait Indiaman was loft off 
Portland, on the 5th of February, and 
out of four hundred and two pertons only 
one hundred and thirty-nine were faved, 
The thip going down in deep water fteadi- 
ly, numbers got up the fhrowds; but 
—, loft their lives, exhaufted by the 
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cold, before a floop came to their relief. 
The fourth mate, Mr. Gilpin, and a Cor- 
net Burgoyne, uled very great exertions 
to give afliftance to their unhappy tellow- 
fufferers: the former brought a man 
down, who was on the top-maft in an 
inanimate ftate, aud would have perifhed 
but for this attention ; and the latter, on 
his arrival in town, was accotied by a per- 
fect firanger, and requefted to accept a 
note of ahundred pounds, in acknowledg- 
ment for faving the life of his nephew. 
The captain, a moft worthy and philofo- 
phical character, funk calmly in the waves; 
and his lait words were,  God’s will 
be done.” 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 

A vartery of public butinets has been 
tranfacted in parliament, but its debates 
have not cxcited much intereft in the 
public. The accufations againit Judges 
Fox and Johnfon have created, and are 
likely itill to create, difficulties in parlia- 
ment. ‘The fulpention of the habeas 
corpus aét in Ireland was feebly refifted, 
and the Englith members of parhament 
feemed to pay too much deference to 
their Irifh brethren upon this occation. 
There appeared to be no more reafon for 
fulpending the act all over Ireland, than 
there would be to declare martial law in 
London, on account of fome tumults 
among the miners in Coruwall. The de- 
bate on the Spanifh papers occupied two 
days in the commons, and one in the 
lords; and every thing that could be ad- 
vanced on either fide completely ex- 
hautied the quettion. The budget did 
not create either, much furprife, or much 
invettigation ; but the defence bill pro- 
duced many very ftrong animadvertions 
upon the conduct of Mr, Pitt, and the 
means by which he obtruded himfelf into 
the minitiry, 

Previous to the debate on the defence 
aét,on February 15, the Duke of Cla- 
rence, in allution to the queftion atked of 
miuilters a few days before by Lord St. 
Vincent, on the intention of fetting on 
foot an euquiry into his conduct, renewed 
the application by a fironger queftion to 
Lord Sidmouth, to declare, that not only 
there was no inteution to inititute fuch 
an enquiry, but alfo that there exiled no 
ground for fetting on foot an enquiry into 
the conduct of the moft honourable, dig- 
nified, and illuftrious naval hero of the 
country. Lord Sidmouth replied, with 
the utmoft franknefs, that he thould be~ 
lie every feeling, both private and public, 
which he poileiled. refpeéting the noble 
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earl, if he hefitated a moment im faying, 
that he believed, in his contcience, that 
there exiited no ground or reafon what- 
foever for enquiring inte the official con- 
duct of the noble earl, and that, on the 
coutrary, he believed him every way en- 
titled to the approbation and the grati- 
tude of his country. The royal duke de- 
clared limfelf completely fatisfied with 
the anfwer; and new applied himfelf to 
Lord Hawkefbury, to know whether there 
was any Intention of making an altera- 
tion in the volunteer fyliem, as he fhould 
pollibly have occation to move for certain 
documents on this fubject. ‘To this quef- 
tion Lord Hawketbury declined an anfwer; 
and the Lord Chancellor, quitting the 
woollack, protefted againtt the {pecies of 
proceeding that had taken place, declar- 
ing itto be highly improper and unpar- 
liamentary. Upon this the royal duke 
replied, that he would never admit it as 
a principle, that things fhould not be faid, 
or gueitions put, becaufe they might not 
happen to be agreeable to bis majefty’s 
minitters ; and, notwitlifianding the re- 
buke that had fallen from the learned 
lord, he fhould perfitt in a fimilar con- 
duet, till he thould be convinced, by ar- 
gument, that it was wrong, and more par- 
ticularly with retpect to conliderations in 
which the honour, the fatety, or the ad- 
vantage of the country fhould be involved, 
IIere this debate ened, in which the 
royal duke has performed a very eminent 
fervice; firft, in refcuing the character of 
a mott gallant admiral from thofe afperfions 
and infinuations catt upon it by meannefs, 
fervility, malignity, revenge, andevery bate 
patiion, becaufe he had determined to 
cleante the Augean flable, and to root out 
thofe abutes by which the vilett of reptiles 
were battening upon the public property, 
Secondly, he has thewn the example of con- 
fidering minifiers to be, what their names 
import, the fervants of the crown and 
public, not lords of public opinion; and 
that every peer of parhament is entitled 
to put to them quettions of great netional 
import. The frankuefs of Lord Sidmouth 
upon this occafion cannot be too much 
commended, 

‘The debate on the order of the day, the 
motion for the repeal of the Detence 
Act, was carried on with great fpirit on 
hoth tdes, It was introduced by Lord 
Darnley, who was fupported by the Earl 
of Suffolk, Lord King, Earl Spencer, the 
Duke of Clarence, Lord Grenville, and 
the Earl of Fife, and oppofed by Lords 
Camden, Weftmoreland, Sidmofith, Mul- 
grave, and Melville. Ou the one fide it 
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was afferted, that the minifters, who had 
introduced the:act with the moft maguiti- 
cent prouifes and the gree atett eloquence 
of language, and reprobated the meatures 
of their predeceflors as weak, futile, and 
inetticient, had in every relp ect dilap- 
pointed the expectations of the public. 
Their protetfions were gigantic, their per- 
formance diminutive, Parturiunt monies, 
nejifiur ridiculus meus, Iv ove county, 
where the numbers to be railed were 
fixed at 1097, only fourteen men had 
been obtained; and in the cinque ports, 
where the Jord warden, the patron of the 
bill, bad fo much intlueuce, only one 
man had been raifed by the parith of- 
ficers, The bill is, in effect, a money 
bill, and, as an engine of taxation, the 
mott unequal, partial, and oppretiive, that 
could well be devifed; bearing not upon 
taxable property, but according to the 
ratio of population; fo that in fome pa- 
rifhes it amounted to only forty, and in 
others to two hundred pounds, It went 
to take away the ballot, and to over- 
throw the army of referve; and mutt be 
mfinitely more injurious to the military 
fervice of the country than thefe mea- 
fures of thole minitiers, who had been 
driven away trom their potts for fuppoted 
infufficiency. The mode of reforting to 
parith othcers was adverted to as detect- 
ive and unjuit; for the officers of the 
army, regularly appointed to the fervice, 
were the proper perfons to form a true 
eilimate of a man, how far he might be 
trutted, and what were the chances of his 
deferting. The bill had, before it was 
tried, been deemed to be bad and deftect- 
we: the teftimony of experience contirm- 
ed that judgment, and the original opi- 
nion of its inetticacy. The repeal of it 
does not leave the country without ade- 
quate means of defence, for the houle 
would then deliberate on fome proper 
fubiiitute for the bugbears of tupple- 
mentary battalions, &c. under the pre- 
fent meature: for the pretent bill is fuch, 
that, if you want an additional force, it 
is ufeleis; and if you do not, it is dan- 
gerous, unjuft, and partial. 

In reply it was contended, that the bill 
had not, as yet, hada fair trial; but that 
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it evidently had tended to make benefi- 
cial changes in the relative proportions 
of the military torce of the country, as 
militia, army "of referve, and dityoteabie 
force. The bill had within a few weeks 
only become fully an operative meafure, 
and within the latt fortnight no lets than 
fix hundred men were procured; and that 
hereafter the good effects of the bill 
would be better perceived. There was 
a danger, alfo, of injuring the exitting 
military eftablifhments by repealing the 
bill. Lord Sidmouth declared his opi- 
nion of the bill to remain unfhaken; but 
though he had oppoted it in every tiep of 
its progrets through the other houfe, yet 
he did not think it fair or potitic to repeal 
a bill, without fair trial, which had been 
pailed upon the mott mature confideration 
and fullett ditcufiion in both boufes, He 
was not, indeed, {o fanguine im its fuc- 
cets as many of his friends; but he did 
not conlider it to have fo completely fail- 
ed, as to juftify parliament in abandon- 
ing it altogether, He paid many compli- 
ments to the volunteer fyitem, and de- 
clared that we had now 200,000 volun- 
teers fit for actual fervice. 

In the debate a variety of foreign mat- 
ter was introduced. The Duke of Cla- 
rence declared the Spanith war to have 
commeaced by difgracing the annals of 
our naval glory, and making the firit ef- 
forts of our fleet to confitt in an act of pi- 
racy. Lord Grenville gave a lovg ha- 
rangue on the nature of friendfhip in po- 
litical men, declaring his friendihip for 
Mr. Pitt not to be altered by his dilap- 
probation of his friend’s meafures; and 
vindicating his coalition with Mr, Fox, by 
Lord Sidmouth’s contenting to let Mr. 
Pitt retain a feat in the cabinet. Lord 
Melville reprobated the perfonal exprel- 
fions that had been ufed, and faid that 
fuch theatrical exhibitions in parliament 
ary theatres were by ho means becoming, 
and produced confequences more mif- 
chievous than their lordthips were aware 
of. There were initigators enough with- 
out the walls of that houfe to make their 
own ufe of fuch controverties, A divifien 
took place, when there appeared for the 
motion 45; againit-it 113, 
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Rev. J. Symons, B.D., Rector. 1s. 
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From January 21 to February 21, 
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EGR csccdsncccedscacescsaces S 
Hyfleria, ..cccccacconcecscctcce 1 
AGUS cccedcasacdacussecesua S 
Hypochondrialis. ......2 sees ses-1] 
Cutaneous Eruptions ......-.---- 7 


No. of cafes. .154 


The weather, during the prefent month, 
has been nearly uniform in temperature, 
and moderately cold. Catarrhal com- 
plaints bave prevailed to a conliderable 
saree ty and in various forms; but, on the 
whole, have been accompanied with fymp- 
toms of debility rather than with any 
tendency to an acute or fthenic difpofi- 
tion. Active pneumonia and acute rheu- 
matifm have been proportionally rare : 
but many of the febrile catarrhs have 
been attended with great pains in the back 
and limbs, like thofe which occur in ty- 
phus, and frequently with delirium, but 
without any appearance of coutagion, 
All thofe which affumed the form of pe- 
ripneumony were attended with fimilar 
fymptoms. 

The ufual complaints of dyfpepfia and 
afthenia have occurred, and may partly 
be attributed to the deficiency of nutrie 
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ment and warmth among the poor at this 
feaiun, and partly to the ule of fpirits, to 
which many of them too frecly refort, 
to fupply,:in fome meature, the detici- 
eucy. It fupplies, however (tu adopt the 


lauguage of an ingenious do¢trine), the 


Domeftic Incidents, &c. 5c. 


diffusible without the durable ftimulus : it 
ferves, therefore, to exhautt, without con- 
tributing to fupport, the fyftem. 

Contagious difeafes are almoft un- 
known in this dilirict at prefeut, 


DOMESTIC INCIDENTS; 
Important Marriages, Deaths, §c. in and near Jundon: together with Bio- 
graphical Notices of eminent Perjons deceafed, 


A’ inftitution has becn lately opeucd 
and etiablifhed in the metropolis, 
with the title of the Royal Infirmary, for 
the Difeatis of the Eye, under the fanc- 
tion of the King, who has condetcended 
to be patron, and the Queen patronets : 
vice patrons, his royal highnets the Prince 
of Wales, and all the male branches of 
the royal family; and vice patronefles, 
the Princefs Augufta, and all the other 
Princeties and the Duchefs of York. The 
Earl of Dartmouth is elected pretident, 
and Thomas Siack, Efg. treafurer, All 
the royal family have fubferibed to the 
benevolent purpotes of this intitution ; 
the King a donation of 210/, and an an- 
nual fublcripton of, 105/: the Queen 
105/, and 52/ 10s annual fubfcription; 
the Prince of Wales 52/ 10s, and 26/ 5s 
aonual: all the royal dukes 21/ each, and 
10/ 10s annual; ber royal bighnels the 
Princels of Wales, a donation of $1/ 10s, 
and annual fubfeription of 10/ 10s: all 
the princeties 21/ donation, and 10/ 10s 
annual fubtcription; her royal highnets 
the Duchets of York 21/ donation, and 
10/ 10s annual; the Duke of Gloucetier 
a donation of 25/, &c. &c. ‘There is a 
long lit of noblemen and gentlemen tub- 
fcribers ; and the inttitution, as to the me- 
dical part of it, is placed under the un- 
mediate direction of Mr. Wathen Phipps, 
furgecon and oculft in ordinary to the 
King, and to his royal bighnets the Prince 
ot Wales. 

iy At Wett Tlam, Finanuel 
Goodhart, Efq. of Stratford Grove, to 
Mils Burford.—-At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Colonel Cooper, fon of the late 
Sir Grey C. to Mits Charlotte Honey- 
wood, daughter of Sir John H. Bart. of 
Evington, county of Kent—At Mary- 
bone, Ralph Gowland, Efg. to Mauls 
Smith, both of Bryanttone-ttreet.—At St. 
George's, Hanover Square, Capt. Win- 
thorpe, of the Ardent fhip of war, to 
Mis Firebrace, of Dover.—H. R. Good- 
wyn, Eig. of Lower Eaft Smithfield, to 
Mis L. Larkins, youngeft daughter ofthe 
late T, L. Eq. of Blackheath—-At Limps- 
field, in Surry, W. Mayne, Eig. to Mils 


. 


E. Taylor, fecond daughter of the late 
Sir J, Taylor.—Capt. Warner, Aid de 
Camp to the Earl of Harrington, to Mifs 
Shipley, eldett daughter of Colonel S. of 
York Place, Portnian Square.— At Mary- 
bone, John Hamilton, Efq. to Mifs Fuller, 
danghter of J. Trayton F. Efq. of Ath- 
down Houfe, county of Suffex.—D. R. 
Warrington, Efq. of Witdon, Surry, to 
Mis Mary Parry, daughter of Thomas 
P. Efq. one of the directors of the Hon, 
Fatt: India Company.—Capt. W. Gel- 
fione, of the Europe, Eait Indiaman, te 
Miis Rofina Bannifter, daughter of Mr. 
John B. the celebrated comedian.—At 
Chifwick, Mr. Stalkers, of Upper Guild- 
ford-tiveet, to MifS Harriott Zachary, of 
Strand on the Green.— Rear Admiral 
George Campbell, brother to Lord Caw- 
dor, to. Mits Eutlat.a Campbell. — At 
Marybone church, Capt. Obryan, to Mils 
Iiotham, daughter of General H.—Mr. 
Green, of Rathbone Place, to Mis M. 
Byrne, of Great ‘Titchtield-ttreet. — At 
Clapton, J. A. Barnes, Efq. to Mats UH. 
Atfior.—The Rey. Jofiah John Pike, of 
Suilulk-tireet, to Mis S. Armttrong, 
youngeit daughter of J. A, Eig. of Godal- 
min, in Surry, 

Some further particulars of the Earl of 
Rojstyn, whoje death was announced in our 
lajé number.—Uis lordthip rendered lim- 
felf conipicuous by the numerous and im- 
portant tcenes of which he a¢ted a part. 
{le was cducated for the Scotch bar, at 
which he commenced his career as a 
pleader. In the early courte of his prac- 
tice in that kingdom he received an affront 
from the bench, fimilar to that which the 
late Lord Kenyon offered to Mr. Ertkine, 
but which was not fo fpiritedly and pro- 
perly refented : on this account he quitted 
that country in difguft, and came to Eng- 
land in a fituation not the mott enviable. 
Lord Bute, however, at that period was 
in office and power, and to him Mr. Wed- 
derburne obtained letters of recommend- 
ation, who foon introduced him into prac- 
tice, and pretently after into parliament, 
A relation is reported to have faid to him, 
on his turning his face to this rich city, 
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* Go, Alexander; you will thrive in 
the fouth; for though you are not gifted 
with money, you have the gyt of the gab, 
and that will make your fortune.” His 
Lordthip was admitted of the Inner Tem- 
ple the 8th of May, 1753; and called to 
the bar the 25th of November, 1757. He 
was admitted (being made a king’s coun- 
fel) of Lincoln’s Inn, Eatter term 1763. 
His practice at this time was very confi- 
derable and lucrative, and was particu- 
larly ditiinguithed for his being generally 
oppoled to Mr. Dunning. He had not 
been long in parliament before an oppor- 
tunity offered for his acquiring the repu- 
tation of a fenatorial orator. We make 
this diftinction becaufe there have been 
inftances, and we have one before us, in 
the prefent day, of a mott able and iuc- 
cefsrul forenfic orator not fucceeding in 
the fenate asa debater. The memorable 
queiiion, agitated in the Iloufe of Com- 
mons againit Lord Clive, placed him at 
the head of his profetiion : his thare of 
butinefs was faid to furpafs that of his 
leader, Lord Thurlow. He made a for- 
tune out of his noble client alone; and 
thoie who accuted him of rapacity on 
this occation, admitted that fome excufe 
was to be found for his exactions in the 
character ‘of the perfon on whom they 
were practifed. Mr. Wedderburne was 


made Solicitor General in Hilary term, 
1771; Attorney General in ‘Trinity term, 


1778; and Chief Juttice of the Common 
Pieas, ‘Trinity term, 1780; when he was 
created a peer, by the title of Baron 
Loughborough. lie was alfo raifed to 
the high office of Chancellor, which gra- 
tified his ambition. Tis firft magifterial 
oration was upon the occafion of the riots 
in 1780, when he delivered a charge to 
the grand jury, in the hall at St. Marga- 
ret’s Hill. In politics he might be 1taid to 
receive his initiat:on in the fchool of Mr, 
George Grenville ; and afterwards, in the 
Middlefex election, he particularly at= 
tracted public attention, ‘The patriotifm 
of a lawyer, we are turry to fay, is almoft 
proverbially problematical ; but his true 
charaéter, in this refpect, will be feen in 
his fupporting the fhameful adininifiration 
of Lord North, aud its more abominable 
profecution of the American war. Le 
was the more enabled to ferve this bad 
caufe, as he was avery graceful tpeaker, 
and his {peeches had a clatlical air and 
drefs. His Lordthip was created, April 18, 
1801, Earl of Rofslyn, in the county of 
Mid-Lothian. His firtt wife was Betty 
Anne, fole daughter and heirefs of John 
Dawfon, Efq. of Morley, in Yorkthire, 
Vor, HI. 
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who died in 1781, without iffue. His fe- 
coud was Charlotte, youngett fitter to the 
late Vifcount Courtenay. 

Died.] At Hanworth, in Middlefex, at 
the rectory houfe, the Rev. R. B. Gabriel, 
D.D. late fellow of Worcefter College, 
Oxford, and formerly one of the proprie- 
tors of the Oétagon Chapel, in Bath.—At 
Iilington, aged 75, Mrs. Elizabeth God- 
frey, widow of the late Rev. Richard G, 
formerly of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Pottlingford, in Suffolk, and Cu- 
rate of Carlton, in Cambridgethire.—At 
his houfe in Park Street, General Tonyn. 
In the early part of his military career, he 
ferved under General Wolfe, and highly 
diftinguithed himfelf in feveral engage- 
meuts on the continent during the feven 
years war, and particularly at the battle 
of Me *nden, where he commanded a troop 
of horfe.—Samuel Rofe, E(q. of Chaucery 
Lane, only fon of the late Dr. R. of Chit- 
wick, and author of feveral publications 
on fubjects of jurifprudence, His pro- 
fetfional charatter ftood in high eftima- 
tion; and he was one of the few confi- 
dential friends of the late poet Cowper, 
as appears from many of the letters of 
that excellent man, addreffed to Mr. R. 
He was rifing into confiderable practice, 
when a diforder, believed to be caught in 
a crowded court, and which terminated 
fatally, blafied the profpects of an affec- 
tionate wife and a young family.—In 
Broad Street Buildings, aged 7 71, Mr. Up- 
pington Brace, for forty-four years a fur- 
geon in the Royal Navy. Tle was prefent 
in many memorable actions under the late 
Admiral Lord Keppel, Sir Hugh Pallifer, 
Lord Rodney, Lord Howe, and the pre- 
fent Lord Hood. He was generally re- 
fpected by the Britith feamen under his 
care, for his unremitting attention and 
humanity to them.—In his 78th year, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Pelham, Earl of Chi- 
chefler, and Baron Pelham, of Stanmore, 
in the county of Suffex. He fucceeded 
to the title of Baron Pelham, in the year 
1768, upon the death of Thomas, the late 
Duke of Newcaftle. The earldom was 
conferred in one of the late creations, 
having been fome time extinét in the fa- 
mily of Domnegal. His Lordthip is fuc- 
ceeded in his titles and eftates by his fon, 
Thomas Lord Pelham,—At Twickenham, 
at his mother’s houfe, the Hon, George 
Auguitus William Curzon, eldett fon of 
the late Hon. Penn Athton C, and the 
Baronefs Howe.—At her apartments in 
Chelfea, aged 81, the celebrated Signora 
Galla, Some years ago, fhe was a per- 
former of great celebrity*ou the ftage of 
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the King’s Theatre, aud was the laft fur- 
viving tcholar of Handel, who compofed 
feveral of his moft famous airs, both in his 
operas and oratorius, exprefsly for her. 
She appeared, fo late as the year 1797, 
in Mr. Athley’s oratorios, at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. After quitting the ftage, 
fhe refided, as a companion, with the un- 
fortunate Mifs Ray, and was in company 
with her at Covent Garden Theatre on 
the evening when fhe was thot by the Rev. 
Mr, Hackman. Being deprived of her {i- 
tuation in confequence of that event, and 
having made no previous provilion for her 
declining years, the has fubfitted ever fince 
upon the generous donations of her friends, 
and a benefaction fhe annually received 
from the Royal Society of Muiicians.—At 
his houfe in Bedford Square, aged 78, John 
Nelfon, M.D.—Aged 81, Mifs Margaret 
Parr, of York Buildings, Paddington, late 
of Harrow on the Hill.—In Old Gravel 
Lane, Wapping, Captain Thompton, in 
the Newcaitle trade. Having been con- 


fined to his room with a fever, he throw 
himfelf, in a fit of delirium, during the 
abfence of his nurfe, out of a two-pair 
of ftairs window, and was killed on the 
fpot.—In Manchefter Square, Mrs, Lord, 
wife of Majer L.—Suddenly, the Bifhop 
of Noyon, in France.—In Leicefter Square, 
Mifs Reynolds.—In Dorfet Street, Baker 
Strect, Mrs. Hawkfhaw, the lady of Co- 
lonel [f.—At Kenfington, in her 80th year, 
Mrs, Eliz. Benfon.—In Ecdford Place, 
Mits S. M. Heywood, fecond daughter of 
Mr. Serjeant H.—In her 57th year, Mrs. 
Reynell, wife of Mr. H. R. printer, Pic- 
cadilly—Aged 70, Thomas Banks, Efq. 
R.A,—In OrchardStreet, Portman Square, 
Gen, Stephenfon.—The Rev. A. Thomp- 
fon, morning preacher at Quebeck Cha- 
pel, Portman Square.—On Ditton Com- 
mon, Captain Thomas Geary, of the R. 
Navy.—At Peckham, the Rev, Mr, Rea- 
dy.—In Pall Mall, Mrs, Shakefpeare, wile 
of Arthur S$, Efq. M.P. for Richmond, 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ; 
With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, &c., under the Heads 
of the different Counties: arranged in alphabetical Order. 


BERKSHIRE, 

M4 RRIED.] Henry Ward, Efq. Firtt 

Licut. of the Farringdon Volunteers, 
to Milfs Bedwel!, daughter of the late J. B. 
Efy. banker, of Cirencefter, in Gloucel- 
terthire.—At Windfor, Captain Head, of 
the Tipperary Militia, to Mifs Sarstield, 
filter of Dom. S. Etq. 

Died.| At Nettlebed, aged 74, Mrs. 
Ayling. © 

€AMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Married.| At Ely, Lieut. T. B. Webb, 
of the 39th regiment, to Mifs S. Kirby, of 
Fineham. 

Died.| At Fly, aged 28, Mr. 8. Spray, 
one of tne clerks of Ely cathedral, uni- 
vertally refpected by his brethren of the 
choir for his abilities as a tenor finger, 
and his valuable qualities as a focial 
companion.—At Fletton, in the county 
of ifuntingdon, fuddenly, Mrs. Peck- 
hard, relict of the late Rev. Peter P. 
D.D. formerly Matter of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Vletton. 
She had returned from London on the 
preceding day in a fiate of apparently 
good health. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. ‘Thomas Antrobus, of 
Northwich, Serjeant-iajor in Sir John 
Leicefier’s regt. of Chethtre Yeomanry 
Cavalry, to Mis Foreil, of Macclesfield. 


—The Rev, John Kendall, of. Tarvin, 
near Chefier, to Mifs Walton, of War- 
wick. 

Died.] At Chetier, Mr, Fernyhough, 
drawing miatier—At Great Budworth, 
aged 27, Mrs. Highfield, wife of Mr. J. 
Hi. merchant, of Toxteth Park, near Li- 
verpool, 

CORNWALL, 

Married.] At Launcetton, Mr. Samuel 
Davey, of Litkeard, to Mifs Dymond, 
youngett daughter of Mr. D. brewer, of 
Launcetion—At Redruth, Adjutant Rofs, 
of the Royal Stannary Artillery, to Mits 
Pearte, daughter of Mr. P. of the Hotel. 
—Mr, W. ‘irenery, to Mifs M. Trenery, 
of St. Hilary. 

Died.| At Padfiow, C. Philips, Eq. 
formerly colleétor of the cuftoms there. 
—At St. Michael’s Mount, aged 70, Capt. 
Fr. James.—David Howell, Eig. of Lan- 
lawren, near Fowey, formerly Captain 
of utroop in the 16th regiment of light 
dragoous, and for fome years aétively em- 
ployed in that tituation, in America, dur- 
ing the war upon that continent. He 
was afterwards returned M.P. for the 
borough of St. Michael, in this county ; 
but finding his attendance in the houfe in- 
compatible with his regimental duty, he 
retired from thearmy. He was a fentible 
man, a cheerful companion, and a bene- 
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volent patron of the poor and neceflitous, 
— Inthe Weft Indies, Capt. Reynolds, ton 
of Capt. Carthew R. of Pennaere, near 
Truro. Ilis remains are depoiited on the 
Diamond rock, near the ifland of Marti- 
nique. He had been appointed. tu the 
command of the floop Curieur, for his 
gallant conduét in cutting her out from 
under Fort Edward in Martinique. 
CUMBERLAND, 

Regifter of the number of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths for the city of Carlile, 
troin Jan, 1, 1804, to Dec. 31, 1804 :— 
births 347—Marriages 103—Burials 269. 

Married.] In Kirkland, Mr. E. Atkin- 
fon, attorney, of Lancatter, to Mrs. Bonis, 
daughter of Mr, Slack, of Skirwith Tall, 
near Penrith.—At Gretna Green, Mr. 
Robert Read, aged 17, to Mifs Margarct 
Pears, a young lady who had attained 
nearly the fame age, with a fortune of two 
thoufand pounds. The nuptial union of 
this juvenile pair being much againtt the 
inclination of Mifs P.’striends, her guardi- 
an fent her into the country, in order to 
place her out of her lover’s reach; but, 
like a true knight errant, he contrived to 
refcue his dulcinea from the place of her 
confinement, and carried her off in 
triumph to Scotland. The lady’s uncle, 
having obtained intelligence of her flight, 
purfued her, in company with another ad- 
mirer, who had long folicited her hand, but 
whofe moti patlionate and tender addrefles 
could never make the fiighteft impreflion 
on her heart. Eayer in the purfuit, they 
overtook the fond pair on the road, and 
with them a minilter fent for, for the pur- 
pofe of tying the connubial knot. While 
the purtuers were congratulating them- 
felves on their fuccefs over a bottle of 
wine, the favoured lover, who isan ap- 
prentice to a foenjor in Carliile, proved 
himfelf a cunning shaver (as it is worded 
in the Cumberland papers), and more than 
a match for his rival; for, difguifed in the 
jacket of a poit-boy, both he and his 
inamorata contrived to make their efcape 
out of the window, and foon arrived at 
Gretna, where the hymeneal link was fe- 
curely forged by the aged Vulcan there, to 
the no {mall amufement and gratification 
of a numerous crowd of fpeétators. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] At Derby, the Rev. Jofeph 
Bradihaw, to Mrs. Frances Clowes, fe- 
cond daughter of the late Sam, C. Efq. of 
Broughton Hall, in Lancafhire.—S. Row- 
land, Efq. to Mrs, Hayward.—At Chetier- 
field, W.K. Thomas, Etq. of Steward- 
ftone, county of Effex, to Mifs Slater, 
daughter of Adam S, Efq. 
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Died.| At Derby, aged 64, Mrs. Bond, 
widow of the late Mr. Tho. B. merchant, 
of Philade}phia.—Aged 7S, Mr. T. Eley, 
who had retired from bufinefs fome years 
pait, with a confiderable fortune.—Aged 
78, Mrs. Booth, widow of the late Mr. 
James B. maltiter—At Sutton in Afh- 
licld, the Rev. Jas, Curfham, many years 
matter of a feminary, which he bad intti- 
tuted and conduéted with a fuccefs pro- 
portionable to his merits and affiduity. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Married.| At Totnets, Major G. P, 
Adains, of the Queen’s Dragoon Guards, 
fecond fon of W. A, Efg. to Mils Love- 
lace.—At Cochington, Capt. Benactt, of 
the South Devon Militia, to Mils Ley. 

Died.|_ At Exeter, Mrs, Hurrell, wi- 
dow of the late Rev. Mr. H. Reétor of 
Drewfteignton, and aunt to the late Sir 
John Davis.—Mr. James Green, apothe- 
cary. — Aged 26, the Rev. F. Fournifs 
Pretion, of Leeds; a gentleman of aw 
knowledged piety, and extentive learning. 
—At Plymouth, within a few hours of 
each other, two aged ladies of the fociety 
of quakers, Mrs, Freeman, widow of the 
late W. F. Efy. aged 82, and Mrs, Col- 
lier, a maiden lady, aged 81.—Aged 47, 
James Bultcel, Efq. of Fleet Damevell, in 
Holbaton, near Modbury. His anccftor 
J. B. Efq. was M.P. for the borough of 
‘Taviftock in the firft parliament fummon- 
ed by Queen Anne, in the year 1702. 

DORSETSHIRE. 





—_ Very generally refpected, Mr. 
Crutwell, the original printer and pro- 


prietor of the newfpaper known by the 
name of the Dorchetter and Sherborne 
Journal.—At Wareham, Serjeant Moone, 
of the fecond battalion of the Somer- 
fetthire Militia. iis death was occa- 
fioned by the circumfiance of an un- 
fortunate fall from a baggage waggon, 
while the regiment was on a march 
through Wareham, about a month be- 
fore. This young man was a_nutive 
of Wells, in Somerfet, and uniformly 
bore an excellent charaéter among his 
comrades. As none of his regiment 
were then at Warcham, Capt. Count Kil- 
mantegge, of the German Light Dragoons, 
and Capt. Bartlect, of the Warebam Vo- 
lunteers, paid the lati refpeét to his me- 
mory, by feeing him interred with mili- 
tary honours. 
DURHAM, 

Died.] At Stockton, aged 73, Mr. 
Cornforth, formerly colleétor of the 
cuftom-houfe imports there.—Aged 32, 
Mrs. Wilkinfon, wife of R. W. Efq. and 
fecond daughter of the late Leonard Ro- 
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binfon, Efq.—Chriftopher Wray, Efq. an 
eminent apothecary.—At Sunderland, Mr. 
Jotn Mitchell, harbour matter. He had 
been on a vifit to a friend refiding at Hyl- 
ton Ferry, and miftaking his way, in con- 
fequence of the darknets of the night, he 
fell, as itis believed, over the precipice 
called Clagfhill Rock, as he was found 
at the bottom of it next morning, with 
his head very much battered and bruifed. 
—At Whickham Market, aged 102 years, 
Mrs, Bridges, wife of Mr. J. B. 
ESSEX. 

Married.] At South Weald, Capt. C. 
Tinling, of the R. N. to Miis Sarah Bul- 
lock, youngeft daughter of William B. 
Efg. Clerk of the Peace for this county. 

Died.] AtColchetier, Mrs, Rebow, of 
Wivenhoe Park, relict of the late J. B. 
R, Efq. formerly M.P. for that borough. 
—At Witham, fincerely regretted, Mr. 
John Church, folicitor— Mrs. Bullen, wife 
of Ab. b. Efq. of Great Baddow, a truly 
valuable woman, whole lofs is fincerely 
deplored by a numerous circle of rela- 
tives and friends.—At Rochford, the place 
of his _ nativity, J. Robinfon, at the re- 
markable age of 104 years. His occu- 
pation was that of a hufbandman, and at 
a period fo late as within the laft feven 
years he was capable of purfuing his 
daily labours. He took fingular pleafure 
in following the hounds, and, till of late, 
was accuitomed to join in the chace, ap- 
parently with all the firength and vigour 
of youth. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.] At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
John Wilcox, of Prefibury, to Milfs Char- 
lotte Cooke.—At Gloucetter, Mr. Jutti- 
nian Lovefay, to Mrs. Holtham. 

ed At Gloucefter, Mrs. Knight, 
wife of Richard Widmore Knight, Efq.— 

At Stroud, aged 83, Mrs. M. Colbourne, 
reli¢t of the late J.C. Efq. late one of the 
Juftices of the Peace for thiscounty. She 
is chara¢terifed by her friends as a real 
Chrittian; not only profefiing, but con- 
ftantly praétifing the principles of reli- 
gion in an emiment degree; and, it is 
added, in her death the poor have fuf- 
tained a very ferious lofs.—Geo. Miller, 
Fiq. of Ouzleworth—In his 68th year, 
W. Purnell, Etq. of New Houfe, near 
Durfley, Deputy - Lieutenant for this 
county. 





HAMPSHIRE, 

Married.| At Portfmouth, Richard 
Burbey, jun. Efq. to Mifs Gibbons, daugh- 
ter of Mr. G, filverfinith.—At Ryde, Cap- 
tain Hill, of the fhip Orpheus, to Mifs 


Bettefworth, daughter of Capt. B. of the 
South Hants Militia. 

Died.| At Southampton, Col. Bayard, 
formerly an American loyalift during the 
conteft with the nowNorthAmericanStates, 
and who for many years paft had received 
a confiderable annuity from government 
for his zealous attachment and important 
fervices to the mother country. — Mrs. 
Hunt, wife of Mr. John H. fen. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] At Hereford, G. Mackay, 
Efq. Major of the Forts of Tilbury and 
Gravefend, to Mifs S. Allen. 

Died.| At Hereford, aged upwards 
of 100 years, Elizabeth Garrett, who, dur- 
iny a long, period of years, had fold fruit 
in the city, Having at an early age ac- 
quired the affections of a young tonfor 
named Gurre/i,fhe was married to him,and 
from this circumttance it became a com- 
mon obfervation thatfhe had mounted from 
a Strert toa Garrett. This alludes to her 
maiden name of Street, which had been 
given her from her having been found, 
when ouly a few days old, at the fouth end 
of the tireet where the long after kept her 
green-ftall. She was conveyed to her 
grave by fix hair-dreffers, to each of whom 
the had, during her life, bequeathed a ra- 
zor.—At Leomintier, aged 81, Mrs. Efther 
Fvans, fifter to the relict of the late Jofhua 
Thomas, diflenting minifter at that place, 
and the well known author of a general 
Hittory of the Baptifis—At Sarnesfield, 
aged 74, Mrs. Dorothy Rogers, reliét of 
the late John R. Efq. of Kerry, in the 
county of Montgomery.—At Woolhope, 
aged 102, Sufanuah Wall, a pauper, who 
had received parochial aid from the work- 
houfe for upwards of half a century. 

KENT. 

Married.| The Rev. W. Marth, of 
Muriton Houfe, aged 87, to Mifs M. Beau- 
nard, of Sittingbourne, aged 67. 

Died.| At Canterbury, aged 64, Mrs. 
S. Brown, of the Flower-de-luce inn.— At 
Tenterden, aged 37, Mrs. Pomfrett, wile 
of J. B. P. Efy.—At Dover, Capt. Sharp, 
Paymatier of the Northampton reg. He 
had formerly been in the 9th reg. of foot, 
and was wounded at the battle of Bunk- 
er’s Hill, in North Amcrica.—At Roche 
ter, Mr. T. Hills, Common Councilman, 
—Mrs. Troy, widow of the late Mr, J.C. 
T. diftiller, of Chatham.—At Kingfgate, 
in the Ifle of Thanet, aged 83, W. Ro- 
berts, Eig. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.|_ At Liverpool, D. Foden, 

Efq. of Hulme, near Manchefier, to Mifs 
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Lowe, grand-daughter of the late Rev. J. 
L.of Wenwick.—At Pennybridge, Michael 
Knott, Liq. te Mrs. M. Wilfon, of Ath- 
field, near Liverpool.—At Laneaiter, R. 
Woriwick, Eig. banker, to Mifs M. Buc- 
kle, 3d daughter of the late T. B. Efq. of 
Welt Witton, in the county of York.—At 
Manchetter, Mr. C. Wad{worth, aged 78, 
to Mrs. M. Simpfon, of Leeds, aged 70. 
The attachment fubfifting between this 
couple has becn of 50 years duration, al- 
though the bridegroom has lived 46 years 
in the matr monial ftate, and the bride 36, 
—At Wigan, Helier Touzel, Efg. Captain 
in the 63d reg. to Mifs Moulton, of Bank 
Houfe. 

Died.j At Liverpool, Mr. John Carey, 
Adjutant of the ¢d battalion of Liver- 
pool Voiunteers.—Aged 29, Mifs H. Ath- 
croft—In his 49th year, Mr. Peter Li- 
therland, inventor and patentee of the 
lever watches, as likewife of an ingenious 
application of heliacal ftrings, calculated 
for the purpofe of preferving the time of 
ftringed muiical inftraments——At Man- 
chetier, in his 82d year, Mr. Thomas 
Townley, builder.—At Fiwood, Mifs Car. 
Hand, eldeit daughter of the late C. HH. 
Efy. of Park Hall, in the county of Statford. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] At Loughborough, Daniel 
Farrow, Etg. Captain in the corps of 
Loyal Loughborough Voluntecr Intantry, 
to Milfs Farrow, only daughter of the late 
J. F. Gent —At Leicefter, the Rev. John 
Mills, to Mifs Lornas, daughter of Tho- 
mas L, Gent. 

Died.| At Leicelter, very gencraily 
refpected, after an altlictive illnets, Mrs. 
Linwood, long miftrefs of a flourifhing 
feminary for young ladies, and mother 
of the ingenious MilS Linwood, fo juttly 
celebrated for her admirable pictures in 
worfted.—At Hinckley, aged 24, univer- 
fally regretted, Mifs E. Ramfden, one of 
the conductors of a boarding-fchool for 
young ladies there. This young lady tell 
an unexpected victim to the dire effects of 
difeate, which in the courfe of a few days 
exchanged the intended bride to a corple. 
She was advantageouily betrothed to a 
young gentleman of an eminent profef- 
fion, and confiderable expettations: every 
thing was prepared for the celebration of 
the nuptial ceremony; the bride-clothes 
made, the bride-cake ordered, the houle 
furnilhed, the licence bought, and the 
wedding-day fixed upon; when, fuch is the 
uncertainty of the profpeéts and expect- 
ations of mortals on this fide the grave, in 
lieu of being led as a bluthing bride to the 
altar, fhe was, on the following day, con- 
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veyed with fyacreal pomp to the filent 
tomb. Her charity to the poor was well 
known; and the had, for feveral years pat, 
liberally fupported an aged parent, who 
bad expericuced misfortunes from infirm- 
ities and loifes—At Burbach, aged 86, 
Jonah Clarke, Gent. a worthy venerable 
periou, of whom it may be afferted with 
{trict propriety, that he was an Ifraelite, 
indeed, in whom there was no guile. 
His life was exemplarily pious and de- 
vout ; and as it was his peculiar happi- 
nels to have no enemy, fo the tongue 
of calumny was never raifed againt him. 
{n his religious fentiments he was what is 
called a protettant diffenter,-and was re- 
gularly accuftomed, till withiu two or three 
years previous to his death, to walk at 
leaft three miles every Sunday to hear the 
minifier of his choice. His advice and 
his purfe were equally open to all; and 
the oiliciating clergyman of his parith has 
been known to fay, that he never applied 
to Mr. Clarke for a fubfcription to briefs, 
charities, &c in vain. In thort, he wasa 
man who ttudied to live peaceably with all 
men, and to do whatever good lay in his 
power; and when he heard occationally 
of any difputes or mitunderftandings a- 
mong his neighbours, he never retted till 
he had effected a reconciliation between 
the parties at variauce. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Married.] At Clifton, near Briftol, the 
Rev. W.M. Newsham, Rector of Batiing- 
ham, in this county, to Milfs Townthend, 
daughter of T. T. Efq. of the Mall, 
Clifton, 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mrs, Wright, keeper 
of the Atlembly Rooms above Hilii—Mr. 
W. Appleby,a well-known dealer in hories, 
—Aved 60, Mrs. S. Wood, one of the fif- 
ters of the lute Mr. W. W. formerly a 
bookfeller in that city—Mr. M. Orme, a 
wholefale brewer.—Advanced in years, 
Mrs. Heneage, a widow lady.—Mrs. Parl- 
by, widow of the late Mr. J. P. tanner,.— 
At Market Ratlin, aged 32, F. Epworth, 
Eq. one of the eight proprietors of the 
funk ifland, iu the river Humber. And 
in the fpace of three days afterwards, 
Mrs. El. E. bis wife. She was juft three 
days younger than her hutband, and they 
had been married nearly 60 years.—At 
Gate Burton, near Gainlborough, aged 88, 
the Rev. George Hutton, A.M. 62 years 
Reétor of that parifh, and of Gravingham, 
—Aged 72, the Rev. Jofeph Mills, Mini- 
fter of Cowhbitt, and Vicar of Wetton and 
Dembledy, all in this county. He pro- 
ceeded A.B, of JelusCollege, Cambridge, 
in 1775. Lt is obferved of him, that in 
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his deceafe the beautiful words of the 
pfalmifi were fully exemplitied: “ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright; 
for the end of that man is peace.” 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.] At Daventry, W. Morris, 
Efq. to Miis Blunt, only daughter of the 
late Mr. B. of the Hortefhoe inn, 

Died.] At Kulingbury, aged 90, Mrs. 
A.M. Griffiths, widow of the late Rev, 
Walter G. late Rector of Gayton; an ac- 
tive benefactreis to the poor of the town 
and the vicinity, fome of whom were daily 
objects of her munificence and care, She 
bas bequeathed the fum of 200/ to the 
charity for the relief of widows, &c. of 
clergymen within the diocefe of Peterbo- 
rough, and the fum of 50/ to the General 


. Infirmary of Northampton.—At Pinsford, 


near Northampton, aged 34, Mrs. Eliz. 
Bull, wite of Mr. Edw. B, and only daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Ward, attoraey—At 
Great Addington, of a decline, aged 26, 
Mr. L. Tyler, youngett fon of the late Rev, 
Edw. T. Reétor.— Mifs Martha Hackett, 
youngelt daughter of A. H. Efq. of Sprat- 
ton Place.—Aged 62, Jobn Clarke, E1q. of 
Welton Place.—At the Rev. Mr. Fallow- 
field’s grammar-ichool, at Daventry, aged 
14, Matter Belford, eldeft fon of Lieut. 
Col. B. of Adwolton Lodge, late of the 
Oxford Blues. 





NORFOLK. 

A meeting has been lately held at the 
Guildhall, in Norwich, Jan. 17, current 
year, for the purpote of eftablithing an 
hofpital and {chool in that city for the 
reception of the indigent blind of the city 
and county. According to a calculation 
made and laid before the meeting, the 
fum of 1000/ will be required for the firti 
efiablihment of this inflitation, and that 
an annual expenditure of 700/ will be re- 
quifite for its permanent fupport. A fub- 
feription was immediately opened in fa- 
vour of the inftitution, the eftablifiment 
and fupport of which was unanimouily 
refolved upon. 

Married.] At Lynn, Mr. S. Kent, fhip- 
matter, to Mis Braditield, of Heachane. 
—At Gorletitone, Capt. W. Clarke, to 
Mifs Plowman, of Bungay.—Mr. W, 
Seely, of Britton, to Mifs Ehz. Newman, 
of Norwich, 

Died.| At Norwich, aged 63, Jobn 
Marks, Gent. formerly a coutiderable up- 
holder.—At Difs, Mrs. Wifeman.—Mrs, 
Plumbley, wite of Mr. P. a refpectable 
farmer of South Repps.—At Gibraltar, 
aged 25, R. Palfgrave, Efg. Regittrar of 
the Court of Admiralty there, and late of 
Cottifhall, in this county, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.| At North Berwick, Lord 
Vifcount Duncan, to Mis Janet Dalrym- 
ple, daughter of the late Sir Hugh fla- 
milton Dalrymple, of Bargeny and North 
Berwick.—At Morpeth, Capt. John Man- 
fell, of the 53d reg. of foot, to Mifs Saint. 

Died.] At Wark, Matthew Culley, Eiq. 
the celebrated breeder of cattle —At Ry- 
ton, aged 49, Lleury Cuthbertion, Eiq. 
formerly of Lloworth Shore, grandion of 
the late Edward Widdrington, Liq. of Coal 
Park. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.] At Nottingham, G, Hadden, 
Efq. to Mils Eliza Young, daughter of the 
late James Y, Efq. of Aberdeen.—Mn, T. 
Pattington, to Mifs M. Blafdall. 

Died.| At Nottingham, Mrs. James, 
wife of Mr. J. N, James.—Aged 64, Mrs, 
Simpion, widow.—At Bulcote, near Not- 
tingham, aged 70, Samuel Rockley, who 
had ipent 41 of his lalt years in the fer- 
vice of one family at Nottingham, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] At Weliefbournc, G. Frede- 
rick Strattou, Ely. of Great New Park, to 
Mils Dewes, only daughter of Bernard D, 
Kiq.—-At Oxford, the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, of 
Pembroke College, to Mifs Smith, of 
Cheltenham,—The Rev. Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Fellow of Winton College, to Mils 
Sophia Fl. Wall, 2d daughter of Dr. Mar- 
tin Wall, Clinical Profeflor.—C. Tawucy, 
Fig. of Headington, near Oxtord, to Mits 
Copland, daughter of G. C. Etq. of Clap- 
ham, Surry. ‘i 

Died.| At Oxford, aged 67, Mrs. M. 
Shortland, reliét of the late Mr. Vincent 
S. Alderman.— Mrs. M. Tyton,— At 
Chatileton, aged 39, Mrs. Jones, wite of 
Arthur J—At Briltol, the Rev. James 
Etty, Rector of Whitchurch, in this 
county, Vicar uf Wooburn, Bucks, and 
Chaplain to the Marquis of Thomond.— 
At Radford, in her 74th year, Mrs. Bow- 
den, relict of the late G. B. Etq.; a lady 
highly diftinguithed tor her piety, and cha- 
rity to the poor. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.] At Ludlow, Mr. Innefby, for- 
mcrly an eminent attorney.—Suddenly, 
Mr. Thos. Hand, ironmonger.—Mr. lo- 
gers, of the Feathers Inn.— At Man- 
chetier, Mr. T, Dicken, of Woollerton, 
eldett ton of Rowland D. Efq. Coroner 
for this county. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.] At Winterbourne, Mr. Geo. 
Hillhoufe, eldeit fon of IL, Ety. of 
Briftol, to Mails If. Brown, younget? 
daughter of James B, Eig. 
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Died.| At Briftol, full of years and 
honour, and deeply lamented by his 
friends, Dr. Peter Renauder, for the {pace 
of 40 years a refident at the Hotwells. 
He is characterifed as a ikilful phytician, 
a polifhed gentleman, and a ready friend 
to the poor, the fick, and afili¢ted.—-At 
Bath, aged 82, Dr. Maclean, fifty years 
yiinilter of the Englith church at the 
Hague, and well known as_ the tranilator 
of Mofheim’s Eccletiattical Hiltory, the 
author of Letters to Soame Jenyns, of 
Scrmons. As a fcholar, a gentleman, 
and divine, he difplayed uniformly an 
elegant tatte, an amiable difpoiition, and 
an infiructive example. His fuperior en- 
dowments of mind and heart diifufed a 
beneficial influence over the whole of lis 
profetiional and domettic fphere. Great 
as was the excellence and utility of his 
lite aud character, they were furpafled by 
the fortitude which he evinced, and the 
ferene tranquillity and happinets of his 
mind, in the bour of impending death.— 
At Shepton Mallett, in his 46th year, Mr. 
J. Hill, an eminent furgeon and apothe- 
cary.—At Chelwood Houte, near Brittol, 
in her 87th vear, Mrs, Major, wife of the 

tev. Mr. M.—At Ilfracombe, in his 102d 
year, William Soper, carrier, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.| At Litchtield, G. Shore, 
fq. fecond fon of J, S. Etq. of Lofcoe 
Grange, near Pontetraét, in Yorkthire, to 
Mis C. M. Gordon, fourth daughter of 
W. A. G, Elq. of Exeter, Devon. 

Died.| At Stafford, Mr. Edward Hay- 
wood, of the White Hart Inn.—At Tun- 
ftall, in the Potteries, aged 52, Mr. W. 
Adams, an eminent manufacturer of 
earthenware.—At Rugeley, in his 80th 
year, Mr. John Hargrave, of the fociety 
ef Quakers, and dignified with the cha- 
racter of a truly honeft man.—Tie Rev. 
Kt. Levett, of Milford, near Stafford. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Capt. D. Watling, of the 
fecond Wett India regiment, to Mifs L. 
Browne, of Carleton, tifter to Mr. W. B. 
of Bury. 

Died] At Bury, Mrs. Jackfon, wife 
of Mr. J. mafter of the Chaite and Pair 
public houfe. It is rather fingular that 
fhe was born, marricd, and buried, on 
Chriftinas Day. 

SUSSEX, 

Married.| At Chilham, the Rev. Rich. 
Mant, late Fellow of Oriel College, Cam- 
bridge, to Mrs. Woods, of Petersfield, 
Hants—At Brighton, Mr. R. Young, to 
Mifs §. Martin, of Portfinouth.—At Chi- 
chetter, Mr. Hobbs, to Mi‘s S, Bryan, 
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Died.] At Lewes, aged 72, H. Shelley, 
Efq. father of the repretentative in par- 
liament for Lewes.——At Wadhurft, J. 
Legas, Efq.—Mrs. Jetton.— At Chichetier, 
Mrs, Fitzgerald, daughter of the late 
Bithop of Chichetier, and wife of Capt. 
F. of the 39th regt. of infantry. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married.| At Sutton Coldfield, Ch, 
Kemp, Ely. of Dudley, to Mils Shaw.— 
At ‘Tamworth, Mr, Barnet, turgeon, to 
Mifs M. Movre, of Thorpe Couttantine, 
county of Statford.—At Birmingham, Mr, 
G, Bragg, jeweller, to Mifs Woodall. 

Died.| At Birmingham, Mrs. Jetton, 
wife of the Rev. H. J. Rector of Avon 
Datlett.—At Hanworth, Mifs Wallis, 
eldett daughter of W. W. Efq. of Birming- 
ham, — At Cadiz, in Spain, of the epi- 
demic diltemper, aged 26, Mr. John 
Welih, fecond ton of J. W. Etq. of Bourn 
Brook, near Birmingham ; a gentleman of 
juperior abilities, and much retpected. 

WESTMORELAND, 

Marricd.] At Bolton, in the parifh of 
Morland, in this county, Mr. Richard 
Elliotfon, of Winttow, to Milfs E, Swain- 
fon, of Bewley Caitile. 

Died.| At Kendal, aged 72, Mr. R. 
Atkinfon, dyer.— Aged 65, Mr. W. Smith. 
—Aged 45, W. Stephenton Prefton, Etq. 
of Warccp. Hall, near Brough, one of 
the Juttices of Peace for this county. He 
was gencrally refpected as a truly worthy 
character. 





WILTSHIRE, 

Died.] At Malmibury, Mifs Stroug, 
eldctt daughter of the late Rev. Henry 5. 
Vicar,—At Newton Poppleford, Mr. H. 
Reed, one of the proprietors of the 
wortled mill factory there, and formerly 
a merchant in the city of Exeter.— At 
Cerne, Mr. T. ‘Trowbridge, fon of Mr, 
T. furgeon,—At Newlaud, in this county, 
at the feat of his nephew, SirEdw. Smyth, 
Bart.—Matthew Dediworth, Efg. of Cooke 
Hall, county of York, brother to the 
Rev. Dr. Dod{worth, ‘Treafurer of Salil- 
bury Cathedral. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died.| At Stanford Court, near the 
Hundred Houfe, in this county, aged 66, 
Sir Edward Winnington, Bart. M.P. for 
the borough of Droitwich. -He is fuc- 
cceded in his titles and eftate by his fon, 
Thomas W, Efq. a Capt. in the army. 
The family is of great antiquity in Che- 
fhire. In the reign of Edward [, in the 
year 1275, they were lords of the manor 
of Winnington, near Nantwich, where 
they continued to refide until the begin- 
ning of the laft century, and where they 
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‘intermarried with the principal families in 


that county. The late baronet was mar 
ried to Anne, aunt to the prefent Lord 
Foley.—At his feat at Sketchley, near 
Worcetier, aged 91, Robt. Berkley, Efq. 
a gentleman detecnded of an antient and 
honourable family. His life was fpent in 
the practice of the moral virtues, aud he 
retained the faculties of a richly endowed 
mind to the tafi—At Brick Farm, in the 
parith of Leigh, Mrs. Sarah Williams, 
widow of the late Mr. J. W. of the Peal. 
YORKSHIRE, 

Married.) At York, Mr. Staveley, Go- 
vernor of York Catile, to Mats Beal, late 
of Dringhoutes.—At Rippon, a: Wil- 
liamion, Mfg. of Melton Hill, to Mifs Har- 
rifon—At Waketield, N. Fowler, Efg. of 
Pontefract, to Mifs Burton.—Cuapt. Cop- 
perthwayte, of the firit regt. of Wet 
York Militia, to Milfs Kenyon, of Chapel- 
town, near Lecds—At ‘Thiving, Peter 
Acklam, Etq. of Beverley, eldeti fon of 
the late Coloncl A, to Mits M. Cowilip 
‘Lopham,youngeti daughter of Major T. of 
the Wold Cottage, in the Fatt Riding, 

Died.| At Boroughbridge, the Rev, 
James ‘i ilkinfon, 50 vears Vicar ot ‘Shet= 
tield, four years Prebe ndary of Ripon, 
aud two years in the comunthen of the 
peace tor the North and Wetl Ridings of 
this county.--At York, aged 21, Capt. 
Fr. Clark, of the 7throgt of foot—At 
Shethicid, Mr. W. Evans, attoruney—At 
Leeds, Mrs. Hall, wife of HI. Lf. Etq. 
Alderman.—Mr., Jervas Storr, of the fo- 
ciety of Quakers; a truly good and ex- 
ecllent mau, who, with an income amount- 
ing to feveral hundred pounds per ann, 
never exceeded 30/ a year in what re- 
lated to his perfonal expences: the fur- 
plus he bettowed upon the poor, vot 
through the interpotition of others, but 
with his own bauds, condefcendingly ad- 
miuifiering to their neceflities, For this 
purpole he preteribed to huntelf weekly . 
circuits of feveral miles in extent through 
the circumjacent villages, where he ex- 
plored various fccnes of mifery, calmly 
myvettivated the condition and = circum- 
tiances of the necellitous, adminiftering 
advice, aad furnithing bedding, cloathing, 
and money, in the kindett manuer, and 
with the moti judicious attention. Dur- 
ing his latt iline!s, he expreficd a tirm per- 
fuaiion that the Divine Power and Previ- 
dence would ftimulate others, in cafe of 


his removal, to alleviate the ditirefles of 


his fellow creatures. Ilis {pare habit of 
body, his venerable grey locks, his plain 
and rather coarte apparel, with the ferious, 
religious cait of his countenance, and 


indeed his gencral appearance, produced 
in behulders the idea of one of the an- 
tient prophets, ‘lhe period and extent 
of his good deeds will be long and deep- 
ly lamented, aud mott pungently felt.— 
At Pocklington, aged 54, the Rev. R. C, 
Plummer, He was travelling on horfe- 
back, between Market-weighton and Be- 
verley, when he was tuddenly taken ill (of 
the gout in his ftomach, as is fuppofed), 
and, ; being conveyed back again to Weigh- 
ton, he expire sd at the inftaut of eutering 
the 1 inn, without a figh, but perfectly fen- 
fibleof his approaching diflolution., His 
remains were moftreipectiully attended to 
the yrave by the Poe klington volunteers, 
amidit a numerous concourfe of the in- 
habitants of that town aud neighbour- 
hood.—At Pontefract, aged 90, Colonel 
Ramtilen, dittinguifhed by a union of the 
qualities that adoru the gentleman and 
the Chriftian, His various well applicd 
charities bear ample te ‘limony to the fu- 
perior excellence of his ‘moral character, 
—At — le Street, near Malton, 
we’ 53, Mrs. Uebden, relict of the late 

AT i ty. a lady ofa cheerful difpotition, 
ae defervedly indearedto her poor neigh- 
bours by her ‘liberality and goodnefs of 
heart.— At Ferrybridge, Mr. Denton, 
unitier ofvthe Angel Inn.—At Brandiby, 
near Eatingwould, aged 47, Mr. Robt. 
Wiiey, celebrated by bisjudicious breed of 
live tiock, and hisvery liberal method of 
cultivating land ; nor was he lefs refpected 
among his acquaintance for his virtues 
as aman, than for his fuperior {kill as a 
farmer. 

WALES. 

Died} At Carmarthen, Mr. Thomas 
Botiock, Sheriff's Officer for the county 
and borough of Carmarthen, and princi- 
pal clerk in the office of Mr. Brown, at- 
turney.—At Swantea, Mrs. Hoare, a wi- 
dow lady.—In his 60th year, the Rev. 

Jofiah Rees, of Gellygran, near Neath, in 
the county of Glamorgan. lic was edu- 
cated at the diffenting academy at Car- 
marthen, and was afterwards chofen pa- 
ftor of 2 congregation of diffenters at 
Gelly Onen, where he continued till the 
day of his death, during a period of about 
40 years, difcharging his paftoral duties 
iv fuch a manner as to gain univertal 
eftecm, Tfis temper was uniformly un- 
ruffled and ferene, and through every vi- 
ciflitude of lite his countenance wore the 
“{mile of bleit content.” Lis manners 
were pleafing, and bis converiation ree 
markably cheerful and entertaining. 
SCOTLAND. 
The foundation fione of the Hunteriaa 
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Mufeum, in the Univerfity of Glafgow, 
was lately laid in the prefence of the 
Dean of Faculties, Principal, and Profef- 
fors of the Univerfity. This building, 
which is propofed to be finifhed in the 
courfe of the year 1806, is calculated to 
form a repofitory for the reception of a 
valuable collection of coins, medals, paint- 
ings, books, manufcripts, anatomical pre- 
arations, and a great variety of curious 
pecimens in all the departments of na- 
tural hiftory. The ingredients which 
compofe this fuperb muafeum were be- 
queathed to the Univertity of Glafgow by 
the late celebrated Dr. William Hunter, 
anative of Lanerklhire, North Britain, 
who had been educated in the College of 
Glafgow, and been employed during great 
part of his life as phylician tu her majefty. 
As this munificent benefaction was prin- 
cipally intended for the inftruétion and 
improvement of the numerous ftudents 
attending Glafgow College, and particu- 
larly for promoting the knowledge of me- 
dical fcience and natural hittory, no doubt 
is entertained that the moft {trenuous ex- 
ertions will continue to be made to ac- 
complifh the benevolent defign of the li- 
beral benefactor. 

Died.] At St. Andrew's, John Rother- 
ham, M.D. F.R.S. Ed, Profeffor of Natu- 
ral Hittory in that Univerfity. He had 
difcharged the duties of his office on the 
— day, and {pent the evening with 
iis family, apparently in perfeét health, 
bat in the morning was foutd expiring in 
his bed, when all the efforts of medical 
{kill proved ineffectual ‘to afford relief,— 
At Crayton, in Fitefure, David Beatfon, 
£fy. of Balbairdie, a young man of fu- 
perior abilities, and an amiable character. 
He had early devoted himfelf to the pro- 
feflion of a minifter of the church of 
Scotland, and with this view had culti- 
vated, with more than common affiduity 
and juccefs, as well the ftudies more inti- 
mately connected with the pafioral charge, 
as various other branches of literature,&c, 

IRELAND. 

Died.] At Dublin, in Merrion Square, 
I. Mercier, Efy. of Portarlington, late 
Lient. Col. of the 39th reg. of foot.—In 
Aungier Street, in his 70th year, Lundy 
Foot, Efq. one of the Aldermen of the 
city—In Dominick Street, aged 92, Mrs. 
Graham, relict of the late Col. G. of 
Coolinaine, in the county of Monaghan’ 
—At his featat Ballyvorgill, in the county 
of Clare, in his 90th year, J. Jevers Wil- 
fon, Etq.—-In Tipperary, J. Power, Efq. 
Colonel of the Tipperary Militia, and fou of 
Join P. Efq. of that rown.—At Rathkeale, 
Var, LiL 
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G. Leake, fen. Efq.—At Plaffey, near Li- 
merick, the feat of Thomas Maunfell, 
Efg. in his 79th year, the Rev. William 
Maunfell, LL.D. and M.R.I.A. &c.—At 
Derinboy, in King’s county, Robert Deve- 
reux, Efq.—At Parfon’s Town, King’s 
county, Mrs, James, reli¢t of the late John 
J. Efq. of Brufna, in the fame county.— 
In his 127th year, Mr. Robert Macfar- 
land, farmer, of Donyghmore, in the 
county of Donnegal. He could read the 
{maileft print without the aid of {pecta- 
cles, till within a few days prior to his 
deathAt Laymore, near Ballymena, 
aged 119 years, Mr, William Simpfon, 
farmer. Only four days before his death 
he was making the circuit of his farm on 
foot, apparently in his ufual ftate of 
health. He was frequently heard to fay, 
that he had been only drunk twice in bis 
life, and that he could not remember a 
fit of ficknefs of an hour’s duration in all 
that time. He had the perfeét ufe of his 
underftanding to the laft, and diftinétly 
remembered the battle of the Boyne.— 
In Dublin harbour, on board his veffel, 
Captain John Huddart, of the Townfhend 
revenue cutter. He ttruggled with his 
infirmities and a declining ftate of health, 
and was in the att of performing a public 
duty, executing an order of Lord Gard- 
ner (viz, the conveying Capt. Berry, of the 
Royal Navy, for Lough Swilly), when he 
died. He has left a wife and 8 children to- 
tally unprovided for.—At St. Valeri, near 
Bray, aged 79, Mrs, Walker, a lady of a 
pious, benevolent character, and deplored 
and lamented as having ever been an or- 
nament aud biefling to her family and 
friends. At Gloves, near Athenree, after 
a thort illnels, aged 117 years, Mr. Denis 
Coorobee, of Ballindangin. He retained 
the ufe and comfortable cnjoyment of his 
faculties to the laft, and,until the two days 
prior to his death, had never been afflicted 
with any complaint or ficknefs whatever, 
tooth-ache only excepted. It is remark- 
able, that about three weeks before his 
death he was able to walk from his houfe 
to Galway, and to return the fame 
day, a difiance of 26 miles; and what is 
{till more fo, he could, to the laft, read 
the {mallet print without the help of any 
glatles, and with as much eafe as a boy of 
fixteen. It has been acknowledged, to his 
honour, that he was 3 moft experienced 
farmer, and a very intelligent man, par- 
ticularly in all that refpe¢ted the modera 
improvements in agriculture. Upwards 
of 70 years ago, he was a very fuccefsful 
propazator of that moft ufeful vegetable 
the potatoe. He had been married feven 
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times, and, when married to his laft wife, 
had long fince pafied his grand climac- 
teric, having then attained the age of 93 
years. By his different wives, he hada 
progeny of 48 children, 286 grand-chil- 
dren, 944 great grand-children, and 25 
great, great, grand-children ; the oldeft of 
whom is now four years old, or upwards, 
and his own youngett fon, by his lait wife, 
is about 18 years of age. 
DEATHS ABROAD. 

In January, 1805, at Paris, aged 80, 
M. Latude, well known from his having 
been imprifoned during the term of 35 
years in different prifons, the Caftle of 
Vincennes, the Baftille, and the Bicetre. 
His health had not been in the leaft im- 
paired during fuch a long confinement.— 
On the 4th of Sept. 1804, M. Mechain, 
the alironomer, and member of the firit 
clafs of the National Inftitute,-who had 
been fent tu Spain, by order of the French 
government, to make geographical and 
afironomical obfervations. Ie was born 
at Lyons, Auguft 16, 1744. On the 18th 
of Auguit, 1774, the 'rench Academy ap- 
proved of his tirit memoir on an eclipfe 
which he had obferved at Verfailles on 
the 11th of April. Le then belonged to 
the Marine Arfenal, in which fituation he 
executed a great number of complicated 
calculations for the improvement of 
charts. He difcovered and calculated fe- 
veral comets, and obtained the prize of 
the Academy, in the year 1782, on the 
comet of 1661, the return of which was 
expected in 1790; and in the fame year 
M. Mechain was admitted a member of 
that lcarncd body. He was afterwards 
made Editor of the periodical publication 
intitled Connoi{fances des Tems ; and ince 
the year 1788, that work, it is generally 
acknowledged, bas aflumed a uew degree 
of perfection: it has beeu every year en- 
riched with the labours of M. Mechain. 
fn 1792, he was employed in the great 
work of meaturing the meridian from 
Dunkirk to Barcelona, in which fituation 
he acted in concert with M. Dclambre. 
From this work, when completed, he re- 
turned in 179%. In connection with the 
faid work, M. Mechain withed to recog- 
nize the ttations, &c. on the Balearian 
lands, and he tet out for them in 1803. 
He had already, with immente toils and 
difficulty, terminated three fiations, and 
recognized the whole uumber requilite, 
when he was cut off by a fever which 
prevails annually on the coaft of Valencia, 
which malady is occafioned by the mno- 
raffles produced by the overflowing of the 
rivers in that province.—At Leipzig, in 
Saxony, the celebrated Michael Hubert. 


Deaths Abroad. 











He was born at Frontenhaufen, in Bae 
varia ; went to Paris in his youthful years; 
there became acquainted with feveral dit- 
tinguifhed literary characters, and, during 
his refidence there, furnifhed a great num- 
ber of articles on different fubjects of Ger- 
man literature for the Journal Etranger. 
In the year 1765, M. Huber was called to 
the Univerfity of Leipzig, with a view to 
teach the French language. He there 
acquired the confidence and particulat 
eficem of many of the celebrated charac- 
ters, who, for the fpace of forty years, 
have exercifed a very powerful influence 
on the literature of Germany. Gellert, 
Zollikofer, Weifle, and Garve, were rank- 
ed among his friends. Ifis tranilations 
poflefs the merit of baving proved highly 
inftrumental in eftablifhing the literary 
communication that now exilis between 
France and Germany. He firft tranilated 
Gefiner’s works into the French language, 
as, likewife, many other productions of 
the German Mute. To his high talents 
M. Huber joined fincerity, good-nature, 
and a peculiar franknets of charaéter and 
difpoftion. Few men, perhaps, have 
lived more happy; few, perhaps, have 
been more amiable and more beloved.— 
At Ulm, Huber, one of the mott cele- 
brated writers in Germany.—At Vienna, 
in his 79th year, the celebrated mufical 
compofer, Haydn.—James Baden, pro- 
fefiur of eloquence and the Latin tongue 
in the Univertity of Copenhagen. His 
death is a ferious lofs to the literary 
world. He began his connection with 
that inftitution in 1779: his labours were 
not confined to the pupils at the National 
College; he devoted a great portion, of his 
time to advance the Danith language to 
its higheft fiate of improvement; and his 
traniiation of Tacitus rivals the original 
fur precifion, tafte, and purity of diction. 
He alfo publithed a German and Danith 
Dictionary, known to every modern lin- 
guilt. In the latter years of his lite he 
found himfelf inadequate to the active 
duties of his public fituation, and retired, 
but not without an honourable proof of 
the approbation of the Danith govern- 
ment.—At St. Peterfburg, whilit playing 
as billiards, Jarnowick, the celebrated 
performer on the violin—At Litbou, 
Richard Yarford, Ety.—Aged 72, the 
Bithop of Arras, whofe eminent virtues 
have long rendered him a primary object 
of Bonaparte’s hatred. His unaffected 
piety, and truly amiable and gentlemanly 
manners, obtained for him the reipect 
and veneration of all who knew him; and 
his death is univerfally aud {erioufly re- 
gretted. 
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4 METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, JANUARY 1805. 
ig D\H Baro. | Tou) T.in/H | C Wind Weather, &c. Rain 1,63 
l- —|— - —_—_ 
r 118 199.99/31 |38.5]57|/2 | ee 1}. thick upward 
r. n{2 }29.94134 -140 |59|h £1 
0 2)8}29.90137 {41 |68\f gE O}; rain 
a 2 129.9440 |42.5)70,f E Ojlittle rain . drizzly at times 
e 3)8 |30.18]37.5}43 |67) f E Olvery foggy . brighter 
t 2 |30,.22}41.5]44.5 67) f E 0}. no fog below at night 
: 418 130.2440 |44,.5/66/h]° se 1 Jnot cloudy . fine 
# 2 | 30.23) 42.5] %5.5]62/2] sse 1]. thick upward at eve 
518|30.14/40 |45.5/66]f | sse O}. not cloudy : cloudy 
€ 2 |30.18142.5]45.5]65|5 | sse I thazy 
t, 6|8|30.09}43 |47 |66/f] sse O]. wind w: not cloudy 
= 2)30.12/45 |48.5/66}h w I Jnot cloudy . fine . thick upward : little rain 
1S 7) 8 | 29.94 46.51 48,5 /66]5 s 2}hazy . chiefly drizzly or gentle rain 
ly 2 /29.99147.5,50 |63|/5|www I;hazy . fine eve . cloudlefs 
+’ 8'8/30.58/35 |47 |60]) f|wNw I}not cloudy 
4 2 }30.57)41.5/48.5/60|1] ww 1} hazy 
d 9/8 130.50/36 146 |63|f] sw O}. more foggy 
: 2/30.46/41 [48 |65)/f| sw 0 
s 10/8 |30.35}29.5}40.5164/ f| = 1]. drizzly at times 
ot 2 130.23/31.5142 165] f n 1]. drizzly at times in the night 
ts 11}8 |30.09]33.5141.5)65] f] = N O|drizzly at times 
ey 2 |30.01/33,.5/49.5/64}h nl 
d 12/8 }29.71/29 |39.5/63}h} £1 
e \2 29.55}32.5)40 |63}h E 1}. little {now fleet and rain: more wind 
e 1318 |99.28139 143 |63/5] Ese 2]. little rain: fine 
ss |2 29.10} 42.5) 44.5) 6414 s 3}. ftormy eve with rain&c. Baro. 28°81 fairand littlewind 
Ba 14/8]29.06]40 144.5163) f] ssw 1)/not cloudy . fine 
‘ 2/29.20/43.5/46 |61/5 s 2lhazy . cloudlefs night 
al 1518 |29.40137 |44.5]/64| f s 1|not cloudy. thick upward 
F}2|29,53140.5|45.5/62}h s 1]. rain. fair . cloudlefs night 
‘a 16|8|29.85|39.5)45 |63|L| sw 2]hazy. cloudy 
iS |2 |29.82]45.5/48.5/62/5.| sw 3]. much rain. fair night and lefs wind : fine 
1S 17/8 129,71/44.5/49 6411] sw Ifhazy . bright 
‘y 2)29.71}47 |50 |61]1| sw 1}. little rain but chiefly fine 
h 18/8 |29.85|35.5}46.5|61/2] wsw I|hazy . foggy . brighter 
re 2|29.92|40.5|47 [6213] wsw l}hazy . little rain. fine . cloudlefs night 
al 19}8 }29.97]34.5]45 |61]0] ssw I}hazy . little cloudy t 
is 2}29.80}40.5]46 |60}4] Sse 2]. more cloudy . chiefly gentle rain 
- 20;8 |29.17|41.5]45.5/66/h] sse 2|. chiefiy rain 
. 2199.05]43 146.5)65/4]| sz 1]. more cloudy and little rain : fine 
il 21\8|29.30|34 145 |63/0 s l}foggy . little cloudy 
: 2199.37!139 146 624 NE Q2}hazy. rainy eve . fnow 
- 99/8 199.94135 143.5/64)h| oN 1]. chiefly drizzly and little rain 
h 2/99,.93137 145 |64}h| NNE 1]. much gentle fnow at eve and night 
, 23/8 |29.90|34.5149.5165|}h | NNE 1{continual fnow . 
¢ 2|29.47|37 |43.5/65.h| ENe L{continual inow . more wind atnight and chiefly fair 
e 24/8 129.77|52.5]41.5'65 h| NES 
a 2 |29.79]33.5141.5)62)h ne 3 
oY 2518 |29.85]33.5]/41 |62\h NE 2 
ye 2 129.87|37.5142.5)61/5] we 2)hazy . lefs cloudy night 
\o 96/8 |29.91/51 40 [59/4] ENF 3]; thick upward 
d 2/29.91|32 |40,5/58!h] ENE 2]. few flakes of {now at times 
27|8|29.91131 [40 159/4| Ne 2]. fine } 
i 2 }29.76|39.5140 |58/2| Ne 1]. cloudy eve : little wet 
- 98/8 |29.75|30.5199 |61jh| ENE 1]. very thick upward and little wet 
a 2129.67131 |40.5 éi lh ENE ]}], fleet at times in the night 
t 29/8 |29.33]32.5139.5/64)h| £1]. not cloudy 
d 2)/29.19}37 [41 |62)4 E }}hazy . fnow at eve 
y 30}8|29.07|35 j4l j67) f gE 1}. drizzly : gentle rain re 
t n!2|29.12]38 |42.5/67| f E J |gentle rain . chiefly fair 
d 31/8 |29.36|36 |42 |65|f] ene 2): little wet and fleet 
- 2129,51}37 142.5 66|h | Ene Ziileet at times 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, . 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140 Ths. Avoirdu- 
‘ poife, from the Returns received in the Week ended February 16, 1805. 























INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat [| Rye. {Barley.. Outs. Wheat j Rye. |Barley.} Oats. 
s dis djs djs d s dis d{s djs @ 
Middlefex .,....}100 4/60 0/50 3/32 5 }! Effex...sogee 105 0/54 0/50 2135 0 
Surrey ..c.e.00-e{109 4/50 O47 4/31 8 || Kent.... we-fl08 6] wroeee {50 0/35 O 
Hertford ......... 88 4/40 6151 O50 O J} Suflex crc eccreeeef 106 0} eroeee 48 2/36 0 
Bedford’ ......4.: 96 Q9i76 O147 912% 4 || Suffolk .............J103 8]... [49 6126 10 
Huntingdon ....| 92 7] os... 50 Oj24° O |} Cambridge......... 91 O}f..... -/46 10}02 23 
Northampton ...| 81 9/59 O]47 8/25 O }} Norfolk .......00.0 100 4}..... - (46 7/23 4 
Rutland .........} LOL 6]... 51 6124 O }} Lincoln....... sual 90 2163 O47 9195 ya 
Leicefter..:...... 88 4075 4151 GI26 8 F] York......ccsscceeef Bk 265 10/149 4/07 4 
Nottinghain.....j100 10}65 0/57 6)28 38 || Durham ............ BOO} ervece | ovens - 423 12 
Derby.....cceeee| 92 4} eveeee [54 6152 2 {| Northumberland...f 87 0/56 9/40 6196 ¥& 
Stafford ......0-..] 94 8! ..0...{93 11/99 10 J} Cumberland ....... 83 7/49 4138 3/28 o 
PalOp..cocceccoece 86 9)58 10/49 8|27 10 }] Weftmorland.......] 86 Oj51 O|36 2/27 2 
Hereford......... 85 751 2/50 8197 6 J] Lancafter.......0000] 90 Of coos 48 1/28 9 
Worcefter....... 85 6 ccveee 53 2199 10 |] Chefter......cesceeee] 87 U1} oo. 51 101299 6 
Warwick ..scccee] 94 10! .o000 {36 S129 8 f] Flint ....cccscsceeee! 92 U] csoase | eevee 28 0 
i ee a 52 slog 2 H] Denbigh............{101 11] ..... . (46 5195 4 
mig COTTE | | pene 48 2197 O HF} Angletea..........0.] ccocse | ceveee 40 O}22 © 
Oxford ......s0008| 94 10} ...... 48 2l95 10 |] Carnarvon.........] 82 8)...... [41 4/21 6 
Bucks ......crccce! 99 7) ccoese 48 0190 0 #} Merioneth..........| 90 O} **** “145 1125 © 
Brecon.........2: 76 9/48 0145 -7/24 © |} Cardigan..... mw a * 138 10120 Oo 
Montgomery....] 81 0] ......40 0j20 1 |} Pembroke... Ce s+ */41 1119 @ 
Radnor...........4 80  4b...... 48 11'24 1] |} Carmarthen ........) 85 9 **e+r 45 6/21 12 
sg oe F Glamorgan ......0..| 8! 9} ****** 50 10/23 11 
Gloucefter ....0....| 88 5) ***"** 5111/27 7 
ae Somerfet ...cceceeeeef DL Bf eee" 152 8i25 | 
Average of England & Wales. Monmouth ......0. OT eres (BU TH cscs 
Wheat 91s 7d; Rye 57s 8d; Barley |} Devon..........0000 94 8) 00/45 2124 10 
483 Qi; Oats 27s Od, . Cornwall....cessoees 86 1) ....../40 10/23 10 
DOHC cccseccececssel Bt U) cccscs 5t 1/36 2 
Hants. .cccoccrecceeeeflO5 5h ceceee 50 101383 & 























AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE operation of fowing early fpring corn is now at its he'ght in the country, but 
the low lands have been generally in too moilt a fiate, and confequently in very in- 
different tilth : had the late dry weather continued, its benetits would have been im- 
menfe. On the whole, the bean fowing will be backward. Turnips, although partially 
injured by the changes of the weather, have proved an extraordinary crop both in 
5 em ‘and quality, as have alfu potatoes, moft fortunately for the labouring claffes, 
daring the prefent high price of bread. All cattle food has been particularly plentiful, 
and good : clover, colefeed, rye, are good plants, and promife well for {pring feed, but 
the winter tares have been on fome foils injured. No fanit is found with the wheats, 
which generally look healthy. The accounts of the old ttock of wheat are very 
gloomy from many quarters, mott particularly from Rochford and Dengy, hundreds 
on the coatt of Etlex, perhaps the beft wheat dittriét in Britain, They fay, their lat 
crop of wheat fell contiderably fhort of half the ulual average, and that they have 
but little on hand. Threfhing this, has coft them from 5s to 8s per quarter. The 
accounts of laft crop from Scotland have been remarkably favourable of late; and 
we believe that country has been fo fortunate laft year, as to produce a furplus of 
wheat above its confumption. The coniiant and gradual importations have.ferved to 
keep the markets in London below any alarming height; and at prefent there is a 
great quantity on fale, which will be increafed on the opening of the Baltic. 
* Cattle, as ufual, in vaft and fufficient quantities, and meat at a high price, the 
confequence of providing the vatt force on foot both by fea and land. Extraordinary 
fupplies of beef and mutton are looked for this ipring from Lincolnfhire and Norfolk ; 
in the latter county, they have been held back hitherto, the turnips and other feed 
turning out fo abundant. Beef at Smithfield (fink offal) 4s 6d to 6s per ftone. 
Mutton lower. Good Down mutton from 3s 8d to 4s 4d, Bett pork 5s 6a, 
’ Middlefex, February 22, 1805, 















































































































































































































































































190 Alphabetical Lift of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 
‘BILL of MORTALITY from January 19 to February 19, 1805, 


CHRISTENED, 
Males 728) ,o,,| Males 596) 
Females 641 } 1369 Females 570 J 
Whereof iave died under 2 years old 335 

— 
Peck Loaf 5s 3d, 5s 5d, 5s 4d, 5s 4d. 
Salt 14s per Bathel ; "Sid per lb, 


BURIED, 


1166 | 


2and 5. 112} 50and60. 110 

5 and 10. 40) 60and70. 89 

10 and 20. 38} 70 and80. 55 
| 20 and 30 . 87} 80 and90. 31 
| 30 and 40 . 132) 90and 100, 8 
[40 and 50. 129; 


Between 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIV IDENDS, 


January 22 to February 23, 1805, ‘inclufive. 
[Extrafted from the Lordon Gazette.) j 


BANKRUPTCIES, 
(The Solicitogs’ Names are between Patentheses.) 

ASs0T J. Ipfwich, fhopkeeper (Walker, 

Exchequer-office, Lincolns- inn)... Alling- 
ham B. Berwick-fir. Soho, pitture dealer 
(Becket, Broad-ftr. Galden-fq.)..Ainfworth 
G. Warrington, Lancafhire, copperfmith 
(Rawlinfon, Liverpool)...Arrowf{mith Jas, 
Richmond, Yorkthire, upholfterer (Mac, 
farlain, Richmond). 

Bizwood J. Bafinghatl-ftreet, warchoufeman 
(Field, Cheapfide)...Bell Michael, Monk- 
gate, York, oil merchant (Munby, York) 
«Buckley W. Vauxhall-road, merchant 
(Nelfon, Maddox-ftr.)... Barlow Jas. Mon- 
mouth. fir. tallow chandler (Blakelock, Elm- 
court, Temple)... Boulton G. Prickler’s Hill, 
Eaft Bamet, Herts, farmer (Wright and Co, 
Chancery-lane).....Booth Banks, Salford, 
Lancafhire, merchant (Chefshyre and Co. 
Manchefter)...Bryans Jofeph, Little Bri- 
tain, dealer (Godmond, Crefcent, Bridge- 
fir.)...Barker Wm. Strand, linen draper 
(Maddock and Co. Lincolns-inn New-{q.) 
enone Barrow G. Hanforth, Chefter, fwailer 
(Holland, Manckefter)...Byrne G. Exeter- 
ftr. Chelfea, hat maker (Parker and Co. 
Effex-ftr. Strand)...Bafs John, Woodford, 
Effex, vitualler (Martin, Vintners-hall, 
Thaines-ftr.)...Bell John, Old City Cham- 
bers, wine merchant (Swain and Co. Old 
Jewry)...Burke Jof. Cannon-ftr. merchant 
(F lafhman, Ely-place)...Brownfon B. Par- 
wich, Derbyfhire, dealer (Barbor and Co. 
Fetter-lane)...Bond R. Worcefter, patten 
maker (Allen, Sidbury)....Barrett ‘Thos. 
Kennington Green, fiock broker (Bousfield, 
Rouverie-ftr. J... Butharoyd Jonathan, Man- 
chefter, wheelwright (Crefwell, Man- 
chefter). 


Cooper J. the younger, Tower-hill, merchart 


(Pullen, Fore-fir.)...Cheek H. Richmond, 
Surry, linen draper (Tilbury and Co. Bed- 
ford-row)...Chapman N. W. Mellor, and 
R. Metlor, Stockport, Chefhire, cotton ma- 
nufaéturers (Cinlaw and Co. Macclesfield)... 
Cornwell W. King David’s Fort, St. George 
in the Eaft, ropemaker (Finchett, Prefcott- 
itr, Goodmans-fields)...Coxeter J. Witney, 
Oxfordhhire, and Newbury, Berkihire, blan- 
ket manufacturer (Mangnall, Warwick- 
{quare).  - 


Denman G. F. Strand, jeweller (Pullen, Fore- 


fir.)...Dixon E. Grewelthorpe, Yorkthire, 
butcher (Harriton and Co. Ripon),.,Davi- 


Kiernan T. Grays inn, fcriyener (Ww imburr 


fon A. Chefier, wine merchant (Royie, 
Chefter)...Davies D. Cheitier, cheefemong- 
er (Jones, Chefter)... Dennett G. Grays-inn- 
lane, cowkeeper ( (Darby, Grays-inn)...Dew- 
deney B. fen. Linkfield-ftr. Reigate, Surry, 
horfe dealer (Burt, Reigate)...Day E. Col- 
lingborne Ducis, Wiltthire, farmer (Dead- 
man, Pewfey, Wiltfhire). 


Enock Wm. Southmolton-fir. Oxford-road, 


tailor (Taylor, Mortimer-ftreet, Cavendith- 
fquare)...Evans J. Blackman- fir, Borough, 
linen draper (Taylor, Mortimer-fir.)... 
Eftlin N. Hinckley, Leicefterfhire, hofier 
(Jervis, Hinckley)...Evans W. M. Mark- 
lane, broker (Mayhew, Lower Jmes-ftr. 
Golden-fquare ). 


Fell Ifaac, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, tobacconift 


(Donkin, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne).....Four- 
nefs R, late of Gainfborough, Lincoln, iron 
founder (Walicr, Chefterfield)... Fisher E. 
Manchefter, common brewer (Nabb, Man- 
chefter)...armer T. B. Rotherhithe, car- 
penter (Pringle and Co. Greville. ftr. Hat- 
ton garden)...Franck G. Blackman-fir. Bo- 
rough, wine merchant (Wilfon, Devonfhire- 
fir. Bifhopfgate-fir.)....Fitton E. Bolton- 
on-the-Moors, Lancafhire, milliner (Eyre, 
Furnivals-inn). 


Gilbert J. Briftol, merchant (Stephens, Brif- 


tol)...Gooch T. and Jas. Jackman, Exeter, 
hofiers (Turner, Exeter).....Goodyear Wm. 
Shepheard-fir. Oxford-ftr. bricklayer (Fo- 
thergill and Co. Old Broad-ftr.)...Gayford 
R. jun. Dunwich, Suffolk, fhopkeeper (Mit- 
chell, Saxmundham). 


Hawkins B. Birmingham, merchant (Bur- 


rifh and Co. Birmingham)...... Hoare P, 
Brockham Green, Surry, fhopkeeper (Broad, 
Union-ftreet, Southwark)......Hoggray J. 
Leather-lane, vittualler (Hodgfon, Cle- 
ments-inn)...... Hooper R. Bath, milliner 
(Berry, Walbrook)...Hynes M. Liverpool, 
dealer (Orred, Exchange Alley, Liverpool), 


Jackfon J. Liverpool, Lancafhire, merchant 


(Blackfiock, Liverpool)...Judin F. other- 
wife F. Irvin, of Judin, Hatton-garden, 
merchant (Gregfon, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton. fir. )...Jones W. Newnham, Glou- 
cefterfhire, drover (Stokes, Chepftow)...In- 
gledew S. Huddersfield, York,-linen dra- 
per (Coupland, Leeds),..Jefferys H. Wey- 
mouth, linen draper (Baynton, Briftol)... 
Jackfon R. Shoe-lane, Fleet-fir. {mith 
(Walton, Girdlers. hall). 








and Co. Chancery-lane)...Kifs W. D. Bir- 
mingham, fcrivener (Charter, Printers-ftr. 
Earl. ftr.). 
Large J. Allefley, Warwick, dealer (Watts, 
Kenilworth)...Lindley J. Sheffield, cutler 
(Sargant, Sheffield)... Lowes R. C. Newcaf- 
tle-upon-Tyne, fhip owner (Unwin, Shad- 
well). 
Moggridge W. Uxbridge, ironmonger (Hed- 
ley, Sir Wm. Warren-fquare, Wapping)... 
Mayhew J. the younger, Wigmore-f{treet, 
Cavendifh-fquare, cabinet maker (Walton, 
Girdlers-hall, Bafinghall-ftr.)..... Matthew 
T. Weft Cowes, filverfmith (Blake and 
Son, Cook’s-court, Cary-ftr.)...Morris R. 
late of Wigan, Lancafter, cotton manufac. 
turer (Baron, Wigan)...Mouat D. Liver- 
pool, merchant (Orred, Liverpool)...Mace 
W. Wimpole-ftr. fruiterer (Hughes, Crofs- 
court, Long-acre). 
Nixon J. Dukes-place, Pimlico, carpenter 
(Turner, Featherftone-buildings, Bedford- 
tow )...Newton John, Birmingham, brazier 
(Barker and Co. Birmingham). 
Olliver Wm. Carnarvon, fhopkeeper (Orred, 
Liverpool). 
Pennington H. Liverpool, fcrivener (Stani- 
fireet and Co. Liverpool)....Page James, 
Kidderminfter, innkeeper (Hore, Garlick- 
hill, Cheapfide).,.Payne W. Ipfwich, Suf- 
folk, coach and harnefs maker (Bromley and 
Co. Grays-inn).....Peirce T. [bbott, Lime- 
fir, merchant (Palmer and Co. Warnford- 
court, Throgmorton-fir.)...Pitt W.-Wol- 
verhampton, timber merchant (Price, Wol- 
verhampton).,.....Pain Alex. Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Gloucefter, draper (Brookes, Stow- 
on-the-Wold)&.Potten A. Duke-fir. Ald- 
gatc, woollen draper (Swan and Co. Fore- 
fir. Cripplegate)...Poole R. Profpect-place, 
St. Georges-fields, linen draper (Ruffell, 
Lant-{tr. Southwark). 
Richardfon R. Page’s Walk, Bermondfey, 
gluemaker (Mawley, Bell Savage Yard, 
Ludgate-hill)...Reddell J. H. Weft Brom- 
wich, Staffordfhire, iron-founder (Bird, Bir- 
mingham)...Regnart P. Old Cavendith-ftr. 
Mary-le-bone, carver and gilder (Carring- 
ton, Mount-ftr. Grofvenor-fquare ), 
Sims G. late of Stephen-ftr. Tottenham-court- 
road, merchant (Dixon, Naffau-ftr. Soho)... 
Savage J. late of Manchefter, hofier...Sar- 
geant J. Ruffia-court, Milk-ftr. warehoufe- 
min (M*Michael, Finch lane, Cornhill)... 
Stevens S. Monmouth, barge owner (Stokes, 
Chepfiow)...Spencer T. Manchefter, cotton 
manufacturer (Partington, Manchefter), 
Taylor J. Chatham, Kent, wine merchant 
(Tyrrell and Co, Guildhall)... Turner Jof, 
Stockport, Chethire, cotton fpinner (Bafnet, 
fanchefter)... Thomfon W. Throgmorton- 
fir. ftock broker (Sopfon, Caftle-ftr. Hol- 
born)... Thorp J. Newton, Lancafhire, and 
W. W. Paul, jun. Manchetter, calico print- 
ers (Nabb, Manchefter)... Tabrum R. Shop- 
land, Effex, dealer (‘Tindall, Chelmsford). 
Whittle R. Tarleton, Lancafier, fhopkecper 
(Blakelock, ‘Temple)...... Wells J. Cuart- 
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wright-ftr. Rofemary-line, viGualler (Lew. 
is, Great St. Helen’s, Bifhopfgate)...Wil- 
lacy J. Wm. and Thos. Liverpool, millers 
(Marrow, Liverpool)...White T. Chefter- 
field, Derby, bookfeller (Thomas, Chefter- 
field)... Watfon Alex. Liverpool, ftonemafon 
(Bardfwell, Liverpool)...Wright T. Mar- 
ham, Norfolk, dealer (Fuller, Brandon)... 
Woolley F. Charles-ftr. Grofvenor-fquare, 
apothecary (Nelfon, Maddox-ftr. Hanover- 
fquare) ... Wells Edward, Oxford, liquor 
merchant (Morland, Abingdon)...Wathins 
Maria, late of Wells, Somerfet, milliner 
(White, Philpot-lane)... Woodcock T. Ap- 
pleton.in.the Moors, York, corn merchant 
(Petch, Kirbymoorfide, York )... Wilkinfon 
G. late of George-fir. Hanover-iquare, {cri- 
vener (Dawfon, Warwick-ftr. Golden-fq.) 
Willians W. Caftle-ftr. Leicefter-fquare, 
oilman (Nelfon, Palfgrave-place, Strand). 
DIVIDENDS, 


Archer T. Hereford, linen draper, Feb. 23... 


Agnew J. Grofyenor fquare, banker, Feb. 
23...Ainfworth J. New Sleaford, Lincoln, 
mercer, March 2, 


Bolton J. St. Martin’s-lane, upholfterer, Feb. 


23...Bird H. M. and B. Savage, Jefferey’s- 
fquare, merchant, Feb. Q......Beddine D. 
Back -lane, St. George’s in the Eaft, iron- 
monger, March 5.,.Barron W. Sculcoates, 
Yorkihire, grocer, March 7.....Bifhop J. 
Sheernefs, fhopkeeper, Feb. 23...Burke J. 
F. late of Cannon. ftr. fhip owner, March 5 
«Beck J. Workington, Cumberland, wine 
merchant, March 9...Bluck J. H. Lamb’s- 
ftr Spitalfields, oilman, March 19... Bulgin 
W. Brifiol, printer, March 19...Bifhop J. 
Sheernefs, fhopkeeper, March 5. 

and A. Loughman, New.court, 
Swithin’s-lane, Feb, 16...... Campbell B. 
Princes {quaie, Ratcliffe-highway, infur. 
ance broker, Ech. 16...Caldwell C. and T. 
Smyth, Liverpool; and J. Forbes and D. 
Gregory, London, bankers, March 6..... 
Cook S. Trowbridge, Wilthire, clothier, 
March 23...Cottle [, Bath, foap boiler, 
April 2...Candlifh M. Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, mercer, March 27...Cawthorn S, 
York, grocer, March 8...Cramer J. Royal 
Spa-gardens, Bermondfey, victualler, March 
30...Church M. America-fquare, Minories, 
merchant, March 26. 


Dutton J. Catherine-court, Tower-hill, fhip 


broker, Feb. 16... Drimmy R. Great George- 
fir. Minories, tailor, April 9...Dodgfon P. 
Liverpool, linen draper, April 16... Dubble- 
demuts Van Dyck P. A. J. Gevers Leu- 
ven, and W. A. de Gruiter Vink, Circus, 
Minories, merchants, May 14. 


Eafto R. Weybread, Suffolk, butcher, Feb, 


20...Elliott W. late of Newington Caufe. 
way, Surry, haberdafher, March 9... Ellis B, 
Holt, Norfolk, vintner, March 4. 


Forth N. Kirbymoorfide, Yerk, druggift, 


March 4.,..Fowler J. Borough of Bewdley, 
Worcefler, printer, Feb. 25... Prafer G. and 
A. Bow Church-yard, warehoufemen, Mar. 
2,..Fowkes J. Buth-lane, wing merchant, 
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March 9...Fither G. White Hart-yard, 
Drury-lane, woollen draper 

and G. Old Swan Stairs, Upper Thames- 
ftreet, merchants, March 5 Fozard J. 
the elder, Letitia, and T. the younger, Park- 
Tane, Piccatlilly, ftable keepers, March 9... 
Frafer J. Charles-ftr. Middlefex Hofpital, 
upholfterer, March 2.,.Featherftone J. Tun- 
bridge, Kent, fhopkeeper, March 23. 

Gardiner W. Coventry, filkman, Feb, 19... 
Green J. Reading, mealman, Feb. 18... 
Gamble T. tne younger, Leiceiter, wool- 
comber, March 5. 

Hindley R. Salford, Lancafter, wine merchant, 
Feb. 26...Harrifon E. Eafingwould, York, 
woollen draper, Feb. 28...Houlding J. and 
J. W. Sowerhy, Liverpool, merchants, Feb. 
26...Hodgfon J. Birmingham, merchant, 
March 4.,.Hook J. Bermondfey-ftr. Surry, 
leather dreffer, May 14...Hopkins S. Leeds, 
merchant, March 4...Hewlett W. and W. 
Pember, Brifiol, dealers, March 5...Hefketh 
G. P. Manchefter, grocer, March 6... Hope 
H. Liverpool, woollen draper, March 11. 

Jolly N. Woodftock-fir. Oxford-fir. ware- 
houfeman, March 9...Inglis J. Billiter-fq. 
merchant, Mar. 9....James J. the elder, 
Nottingham, cotton fpinner, March 16. 

Knight W. Tunbridge Wells, banker, Feb. 
23...King T. P. Welt Cowes, Ifle of 
Wight, linen draper, March 5. 

Lichigaray S. and M. Dunsford, Bafinghall- 
fir. dealers, Mar. 2...Lichigaray S. Bafing- 
hall-ftr, dealer, Feb. 19...Loughman A. 
New court, Swithins-lane, merchant, Feb. 
16...Lovly T. J. late of Piccadilly, haber- 
dather, Feb. 23....Lewis J. Old Jewry, 
warehoufeman, Feb. 5...Lowe R. Kinder- 
ton, Chefter, miller, Mar. 4...Levington 
T. St. Catherine, Tower, flopfeller, Ap. 9 
«-- Lacey J. Curfitor ftir. brafs founder, Mar, 

Lefter J, Barbican, coal merchant, 
April 6. 

Millburn E. C. J. Hallowell, and T. Walm- 
fley, North Shields, Northumberland, fhip- 
builders, Feb. 16......Metcalf S. and J. 
Golden-leg-court, Cheapfide, hofiers, Feb, 
16...Meallin W. L. Manchefter-fir. Man- 
chefter-fq. furgeon, Feb. 16...Moiley J. 
Huddersfield, Yorkthire, woolftapler, Feb. 
27...Mafon M. the younger, Huddersficld, 
woolftapler, March 2....Manning J. T. 
Heavifide, and T. Boreman, Barge-yard, 
Buckletfourty, Manchetter warehoufemen, 
Feb. 21. 


Neale P. Thormaugh-fr. Bedférd-fq. mariners 
Feb. 16...Nixon E. Manchefter, merchant, 
Feb. 26...Nixon J. Lawrence-lane, merch- 
ant, March 9.....Neale P. Thornaugh-fir. 
Bedford-fquare, mariner, April 10...New- 
ton J. Oldham, Lancafliire, innkeeper, 
Match fl. aoe. 

Partington J. Fen-tourt, Fenchurch-ftreet, 
merchant, Feb. 16:..Pizey H. Sun-ftr. Bi- 
fhopfgate-ftr. baker, Feb. 23.:.Por‘ai J. 
Bithopfgate. tr. linen-draper, March 2 
Pink W. and John Birch, Charles ftreet, 
Grofvenor-fq. tailors, Mar. 2...Peach R. 
late of Wakefield, Yorkthire, woolftapler, 
March 7,,.Partington J. Fen-court, Fen- 
church -fir. merchant, March @. 

Row T. Bath, butcher, April 10...Robinfon 
S. Sheffield, {ciffarfmith, Mar. 2... Richard- 
fon S. Blackburn, Lancafh. grocer, Mar. $ 
--Richardfon J. Penrith, Cumberland, 
ironmonger, March 21...Rich J. S. and Ji 
Heapy, Aldermanbury, Blackwell-hall fac- 
tors, April 27. 

Steil J. Liverpool, liquor merchant, Feb. 16 
«Shaw J. Tongue with Haugh, Lanca- 
fhire, whitfter, Feb. 19.,.Sewell W. Fal- 
con-{q. merchant, Feb. 23...Seager S. Birm: 
inghain, grocer, Feb. 25...Sawyer J. Ten- 
terden, Kent, grazier, April 5..,Sutton E. 
Liverpool, foap boiler, March 11...Stanley 
C. Durhan, ftationer, March 13...Smith T. 
Manchefter, calico printer, March 14. 

Timmings J. Stewart-ftr. Spitalfields, filk 
broker, Feb. 23...Towle T. and J. Jacka 
fon, Newgate-ftr. haberdafhers, April 30... 
Tanner R. Birmingham, upholder, Mar. 30, 

Van Dyck P. D. A.G. Gevers Leuven, and 
W. A. de Gruiter Vink, Minories, mer- 
chants, Feb. 19. 

Watts J. Aldgate High-ftr. tinplate worker, 
Feb. 23,..Wells J. and W. Noble-ftr. mer- 
cers, Feb. 23...Wigzell J. Bowling-green~ 
lane, carpenter, March 9......Williams J¢ 
Haverfordweft, Pembrokefhire, fhopkeeper, 
Mar. 11... Woodall J. Picket Haw, Cum- 
berland, hatter, Mar. 5... Waller J. M. and 
M. Hightown, Yorkfhire, merchants, Mac. 
1...Wells J. and T. Smith, Leadenhali-ftr. 
hatters, Mar. 5...Whitaker J. Haflingden, 
Lancafhire, grocer, Mar. 5...Walford J. 
Pall Mall, haberdafher, Mar. 16...Wil- 
liams W. Dean-ftr. Holborn, carpenter, Mat. 
50...Woodbridge S. New Brentford, Mid- 
dlefex, flationer, March 23. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“ OBSERVATIONS on the Purfuits of Literature,” as offered by our Oxford Cor 


refpoudent, will be received with thanks. 


Ve believe we shall be uble to comply with the requeft of Gaunt Notegore in 


every particutar, 


We beg to inform our Correfpondent, 


“ A Contributor of Relicks,” that his 
Sirft fragment, a poern, is come to hand, What fhall we think of its faults? May we 
Jay abundat dulcibus vitiis? It would certainly be thought too tree a tranflation for the 
Jair part of our readers, If the tranflator would Jend us the two other jragments, and 
allow us to Check the pruriency of the defcription, should it be deemed necefury, we shalt 
feel obliged by his fuvours, one of which he will Jee injerted in this Number. 
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